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BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tur dies bird of night 
Thro' the thick ſhades now wings his flight, 


And quits his time-ſhook tow'r; 
Where, ſhelter'd from the blaze of day, 
In philoſophic gloom he lay, 

Beneath his ivy bow'r. 


With joy J hear the ſolemn ſound, 

Which midnight echoes waft around, 
And fighing gales repeat. 

Fav'rite of PALLAs! I attend, 

And, faithful to thy ſummons, bend © 
At W15sDom's awful ſeat. 


She loves the cool, the filent eve, 
Where-no falſe ſhews of life deceive, 

Beneath the lunar ray. 

Here Folly drops each vain diſguiſe, 
Nor ſport her gaily-coloured dyes, 
As in the beam of day. 

4 * 


L 4 1 
O PALLAs! queen of ew'ry art, 
That glads the ſenſe, and mends the heart, 
Bleſt ſource of pureſt joys: 
In every form of beauty bright, 
That captivates the mental ſight 
With pleaſure and ſurprize: 


At thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow: 
Attend thy modeſt ſuppliant's vow, 
That breathes no wild deſires: 
But taught by thy unerring rules, 
To ſhun the fruitleſs wiſh of fools, : 
To nobler views aſpires. 


Not Fox Tux z's gem, AMB1T10N's plume, 
Nor CYTHEREA's fading bloom, 
Be objects of my pray'r: 5 
Let Av' RIC R, VANITY, and PRIDE, 
Thoſe envy'd glitt ring toys, divide 
The dull rewards of care. | 


To me thy better gifts unpart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 

By ſtudious thoughts reſin ij 
For WEALTH, the ſmiles of glad content, 
For Pow's, its ampleſt, beſt extent, 

An empire o'er the mind. 1 
When Fox Tux E drops her gay parade, 
When PLEAsSURE's tranſient roſes fade, 

And wither in the tomb, | 
Unchang'd is thy immortal prize; 

Thy ever-verdant laurels riſe 

In undecaying bloom. 


QI 9 
By thee protected, I defy | 
The coxcomb's ſneer, the ſtupid lye 
Of ignorance and ſpite : | 
Alike contemn the leaden fool, 
And all the pointed ridicule 
Of undiſcerning wit. | 


From envy, hurry, noiſe and ſtrife, 

The dull impertinence of life, _ 
In thy retreat I reſt: 

Purſue thee to the peaceful groves, 

Where PLATo's ſacred ſpirit roves, 
In all thy beauties dreſfs'd. | 


He bad Ihffus' tuneful ſtream 
Convey the philoſophic theme, 
Of perfect, fair, and good: 
Attentive Athens caught the ſound, 
And all her liſt'ning ſons around, | 
In awful-falence ſtood : 


Reclaim'd, her wild licentious youth 
Confeſs'd the potent voice of TRUTH, 
And felt its juſt controul. 
The Paſſions ceas'd their loud alarms, 
And Virtue's ſoft perſuafive charms 
O'er all their ſenſcs ſole. 


Thy breath inſpires the Po 's ſong, 
The PATR1oOT's free unbiaſs'd tongue, 
The HERO's gen'rous ſtrife; 
Thine are Retirement's ſilent joys, 

And all the ſweet engaging ties 


Of ſtill domeſtic life. 
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No more to fabled names confin'd, 
To the ſupreme all- perfect Mind 


My thoughts direct their flight : _ 


Wiſdom's thy gift, and all her force. i 0 


From thee deriv'd, eternal Source 
Of us — | 


O ſend _ "Bak and ſteady rays 
To regulate my doubtful way, 
Thro' life's perplexing road: 


The miſts of error to controul, 


And thro' its gloom direct my ſoul 
To happineſs and good. 


Beneath her clear diſcerning eye 
The viſionary ſhadows fly 

Of folly's painted ſhow ; 
She ſees thro' ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 


That all but VixTue's ſolid joys 


Are vanity and woe. 
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ARRIAN, the diſciple of Epicte- 
tus, to whom we are obliged for 
theſe diſcourſes, eos a Greek by 
birth, but a ſenator and conſul of 

Nome; and an able commander in 
war. He imitated Xenophon, both 
in his life and writings ; and parti. 
cularly, in delivering to poſterity the 
converſations of his maſter. There 
were originally twenty books of 
them, beſides the Exchiridion, which 
ſeems 'to be taken out of them, and 
an account of his life and death. 

Very little order or method is to be 
found in them, or was from the na- 
ture of them to be expected. The 
connexion is often ſcarcely diſcover- 
able: a reference to particular inci- 
dents, long ſince forgotten, at the 
ſame time that it evidences their ge- 
nuineneſs, oben renders. them obs 
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fcure in ſome places; and the great 


corruption of the text, in others. Yer, 


under all theſe diſadvantages, this 


immethodical collection is perhaps 
one of the moſt valuable remains of 


antiquity; and they, who conſult it 


with any degree of attention, can 
ſcarcely fail of receiving improve- 
ment. Indeed it is hardly poſſible 
to be inattentive to ſo awakening a 
ſpeaker as Epictetus. There is ſuch 
a warmth and ſpirit in his exhorta- 
tions; and his good ſenſe is enliven- 
ed by ſuch a keenneſs of wit, and 
gaiety of humour, as render the ſtu- 
dy of him, a moſt delightful as well 


io profitable entertainment, 
Por this reaſon it was judged pro- 
per, that a tranſlation of him ſhould. 


be undertaken; there being none, I 
believe, but of the Enchir:dion, in any 
modern language, excepting a pretty 
good French one, publiſhed about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and. 


bligingly lent it me, after I had pub- 


ance given me in the proſecution of 


apprehenſive, muſt be particularly 
_ firiking, and poſlibly ſhocking to 


at all permit it, every new expreſſion 
would have been apt to. raiſe a new 


( i ) 
ſo extremely ſcarce, that I was un- 
able to Procure it, till Mr. Harris o- 


liſhed the propoſals for printing this: 
which, notwithſtanding the aſſiſt- 


it, hath ſtill, I am ſenſible, great 
faults. But they, who will ſee them 
the moſt clearly, will be the readieſt 
to excuſe, as they will know beſt the 
difficulty of avoiding them. There 
is one circumſtance; which, I am 


many, the frequent uſe of ſome 
words in an unpopular ſenſe: an in- 
convenience, which could not be al- 
together avoided. In the tranſlation 
of technical terms, if the ſame Greek 
word had not always been rendered 
in the ſame manner, at leaſt, when 
the propriety of our language will 
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idea. The reader, I hope, will par- 


don, if not approve, the uncouth- 


neſs, in many places, of a tranſlati- 
on pretty ſtrictly literal: as it ſeemed 
neceſſary, upon the whole, to pre- 
ſerve the original ſpirit, the peculiar 
turn and characteriſtic roughneſs of 


the author. For elſe, taking greater 
| liberties would have pared me no 


ſmall pains. 
I have been much indubred to Mr, | 
Upton's edition : by which, many 


paſſages, unintelligible before, are 


cleared up. His emendations have 


often aſſiſted me too in the text. 
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LUCIUS GELLIUS 
Wiſheth all Happineſs 


1 NEITHER compoſed the diſcourſes of 

Epictetus in ſuch a manner, as things of this 
nature are commonly compoſed : nor did I my-. 
ſelf produce them to public view, any more 
than I compoſed them. But whatever ſenti- 
ments I heard from his own mouth, the very 
fame I endeavoured to ſet down in the very 
fame words, as far as poſlible, and preſerve as - 
memorials, for my own uſe, of his manner of 


Tres diſcourſes are ſuch as one * 
would naturally deliver from his own thoughts, 
extempore, to another; not ſuch as he would 
prepare to be read by numbers afterwards. 
Yer, notwithſtanding this, I cannot tell how, 
without either my conſent or knowlege, they 


, p 2 ad % 
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„ 
have fallen into the hands of the public. But 
it is of little conſequence to me, if I do not 


appear an able writer; and of none to Epicte- 


tus, if any one treats his diſcourſes with con- 


tempt; ſince it was very evident, even when 


he uttered them, that he aimed at nothing 
more than to excite his hearers tp virtue. If 
they produce that one effect, they have in 


them what, I think, philoſophical diſcourſes 


ought to have. And ſhould they fail of it, 
let the readers, however, be aſſured, that 
when Epictetus himſelf pronounced them, his 
audience could not help being affected in the 
very manner he intended they ſhould, If by 
themſelves they have leſs efficacy, perhaps it 
is my fault, or perhaps it is unavoidable. 


Farewell, 
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of's the things which are, and of thoſe which are not, 
in gur own power. 


— 


F other faculties, yon will find nao 
one that contemplates, or conſe · 
quently approves or diſapproves, it- 
ſelf. How far does the contemplative power of 
grammar extend ? 

As far as the judging of language. 

Of muſic? _ 

As far as judging of melody. 

Does either of them contemplate itſelf, then ? 

By NO means. 

Thus, for inſtance, when you are to write to your 
friend, grammar will tell you what to write : but 
whether you are to write to your friend at all, or 
no, grammar will not tell you. Thus muſic, with 
regard to tunes: but whether it be proper or im- 

A ; 


§. I. 


2 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock I. 


proper, at any particular time, to ſing or play, mu- 
| fig will not tell you. 
What will tell, then? 
That which contemplates both itſelf and all o- 
ther things. 
And what is that? 
Ihe reaſoning faculty : for that alone is found to 
conſider both itſelf, its powers, its value, and like- 
wiſe all the reſt. For what is it elſe that ſays gold 
is beautiful? (for the gold itſelf does not ſpeak) 
evidently that faculty, which judges of the appear. 
ances of things. What elfe diſtinguiſhes muſic, 
grammar, the other faculties, proves their uſes, and 


ſhows their proper occaſions ? 


Nothing but this, 
F. 2. As it was fit then, this Nt excellent and 


ſuperior faculty alone, a right uſe of the appear- 
ances of things, the Gods have placed in our pow- 
er; but all other matters, not in our power, 
Was it becauſe they would not? I rather think, 
that if they could, they had granted us theſe too: 
but they certainly could not. For, placed upon 
earth, and confined to ſuch a body, and to ſuch 
companions, how was it poſſible that, in theſe re. 
ſpects, we ſhould not be hindered by things with- 
pur us 

K. 3. But what 195 Takes ? « O Epictetus, if 
ce it were poſſible, I had made this little body and 
« property of thine free, and not liable to hin- 
« drance. But now do not miſtake : it is not thy 
« own, but only a finer mixture of clay. Since, 
« then, I could not give thee this, I have given 
ec thee a certain portion of myſelſ: this faculty of 
_ « exerting the powers of purſuit and avoidance, of 


child, and ſlave; and, by this multiplicity of in- 


And how is that? 


Chap. 1. EPFOC TPC 
« deſire and averſion; and, in a word, the uſe of 
« the appearances of things. Taking care of this 
« point, and making what is thy own to conſiſt in 
« this, thou wilt never be reſttained, never be hin- 
« dered ; thou wilt not groan, wilt not complain, 
% wilt not flatter: any one. How then! Do all 
« theſe advantages ſeem ſmall to thee? Heaven 
« forbid ! Let ern ſuffice thee then, agd l the 
cc Gods.” Ss +14 

9. 4+ But now, wherein it is in our power to Rel 
care of one thing, and- to apply. to one, we chuſe 
rather to take care of many, and to incumber our- 
ſelves with many ; body, property, brother, friend, 


cumbrances, we are burdened and weighed down. 
Thus, when the weather doth not happen to be 
fair for ſailing, we ſit ſcrewing, ourſelves, and per- 
petually looking out.— Which way is the wind? 
— North. — What have we to do with that ? — 
When will the Weſt blow ?—When itſelf, friend, 
or Æolus pleaſes; for Jupiter has net made you dif. 
penſer of the winds, but Zolus. 

F$. 5. What then is to be done? 

To make the beſt of what is in-our power, and 
take the reſt as it naturally happens. 
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As it pleaſes God. 

What, then, mult 7 be the . one to loſe my 
head ? 

Why, would you have all the world, then, loſe 
their heads for your conſolation? Why are not you 
wiliing to ſtretch out your neck, like Lateranus, 
when he was commanded by Nero to be beheaded ? 
For, ſhrinking a little, after receiving a weak-blow, 
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he ſtretched it ovt again. And before this, when 
Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero, interrogated | 
him about the conſpiracy ; If I have a mind to ſay 
« any thing, replied he, I will tell it to your ma- 
Ree.” 
$. 6. What then ſhould we have at hand upon 
ſuch occaſions ? Why what elfe but—what is mine, 
and what not mine; what is permitted me, and 
what not.— I muſt die: and muſt I die groaning 
too ?—Be fettered. Muſt it be lamenting too ?— 
Exiled. And what hinders me, then, but that I 
may go ſmiling, and chearful, and ſerene? — 
« Betray a ſecret” J will not betray it; for this 
is in my own power.“ Then I will fetter you.“ 
— What do you ſay, man? Fetter me? You will 
fetter my leg; but not Jupiter himſelf can get the 
better of my choice. © TI will throw you into _ 
« ſon; I will behead that paltry body of yours.” 
Did I ever tell you that I alone had a head not liable 
to be cut off? —— Theſe things ought philſo- 
phers to ſtudy; theſe ought they daily to write; 
2nd in theſe to exerciſe themſelves. 
6. 7. Thraſeas uſed to ſay, “I had mer be 
4e killed to-day, than baniſhed to-morrow.” But 
| how did Rufus anſwer him? “ If you prefer it as a” 
; & heavier misfortune, how fooliſh a preference! If 
. as a lighter, who has put it in your power? Why 
1 © do not you ſtudy to be contented with what is 
| Fi ' © allotted you?” 
H g. 8. Well, and what faid Agrippinus, upon this 
[ account? “ 1 wil not be a hindrance to myſelf.” 
17 Word was brought him, “ Your cauſe is trying in 
*t the ſenate.” “ Good luck attend it. But it is e- 
| &« leven o'clock” (the hour when he uſed to exer- 
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ciſe before bathing :) © Let us go to our exerciſe.” 


When it was over, a meſſenger tells him, « You 
are condemned.” To baniſhment, ſays he, or 
death? „“ To baniſhment.“ — What of my eſtate ? 


* Tt is not taken away.” Well then, let us 80. 


as far as Aricia, and dine there. 

6. 9. This it is to have ſtudied what ought to 
be ſtudied ; to have rendered our deſires and aver- 
ſions incapable of bing reſtrained, or incurred. I 
muſt die: if inſtantly, I will die inſtantly ; if in a 
ſhort time, I will dine firſt ; and when the hour 
comes, then I will die. How? As becomes one 
who reſtores what is not his own. 


G: His 


In what manner „ upon every occaſi zon, to peſts ve 
bur character. 


9. 1 0 a a reaſonable. creature, that alone i is 
inſupportable which is unreaſonable ; 
but every thing reatonable may be ſupported. Stripes 
are not naturally inſupportable.—“ How ſo ?—See 
how the Spartans bear whipping, after they have 
learned that it is a reaſonable thing. Hanging is 
not inſupportable : for, as ſoon as a man has taken 
it into his head that it is reaſonable, he goes and 
hangs himſelf. In ſhort, we ſhall find by obſerva- 
tion, that no creature is oppreſſed ſo much by any 
thing, as what is unreaſonable ; nor, on the other 
hand, attracted to any thing ſo ſtrongly, as to what 
is reaſonable. | 
$. 2. But it happens that different things are rea- 
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 ſonable and wnreaſonable, as well as good and bad, 
advantageous and diſadvantageous, to different per - 
fons. On this account, chiefly, we ſtand in need of 
a liberal education, to teach us, to adapt the pre- 
conceptions of reaſonable and unreaſonable to parti- 


cular caſes, conformably to nature. But to judge 
of reaſonable and unreaſonable, we make uſe not 


only of a due eſtimation of things without us, but 
of what relates to each perſon's particular character. 


Thus, it is reaſonable for one man to ſubmit to a 


dirty diſgraceful office, who conſiders this only, 
that if he does not ſubmit to it, he ſhall be whipt, 
and loſe his dinner; but if he does, that he has no- 
thing hard or diſagreeable to ſuffer : whereas to an- 
other it appears inſupportable, not only to ſubmit 
to ſuch an office himſelf, but to bear with any one 
elle who does. If you aſk me, then, whether you 
ſhall do this dirty office or not, I will tell you, it 
is a more valuable thing to get a dinner, than not; 
and a greater diſgrace to be whipt, than not to 
be whipt : ſo that, if you meaſure Py by theſe 
things, go and do your office. 
« Ay, but this is not ſuitable to my — 
It is you who are to conſider that, not 7: for it 
is you who know yourſelf, what value you ſet upon 
yourſelf, and at what rate you ſell yourſelf: for 
different people ſell themſelves at different prices. 
F. 3. Hence Agrippinus, when Florus was conſi- 
dering whether we ſhould go to Nero's ſhows, ſo as 
to perform ſome part in them himſelf, bid him go.— 
« But why do not you go then?“ ſays Florus.“ Be- 
« cauſe, replied Agrippinus, 7 do not deliberate a- 
« bout it.” For he who once ſets himſelf about 
ſuch conſiderations, and goes to calculating the 
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worth of external things, approaches very near to 
thoſe who v forget their own character. For, why 
do you aſk me whether death or life be the more 
eligible ? I anſwer, life: pain or pleaſure? I an- 
ſwer, pleaſure, — But if I do not att a part, 
« I ſhall loſe my head.”— Go and act it then, 
but 7 will not. Why?“ -Becauſe you e- 
ſteem yourſelf only as one thread of many that make 
up the piece. « What then?“ Lou have 
nothing to care for, but how to be like the reſt of 
mankind, as one thread deſires not to be diſtinguiſhs 
ed from the others. But I would be purple, that 
ſmall and ſhining thing, which gives a luſtre and 
beauty to the reſt. Why do you bid me reſemble 
the multitude then ? At that rate, how * I be 
the purple ? 

$. 4. This Priſcus Helvidius too a, and acted 
accordingly: for when Veſpaſian had ſent to forbid 
his going to the ſenate, he anſwered, “It is in your 


vP OE 1 nt 


« power to prevent my continuing a fenator ; but 
« while I am one, I muſt go.“ Well then, 
« at leaſt be lent there.“ — « Do not aſk my 
« opinion, and I will be ſilent. But I muſt 
t « aſk it” « And I muſt ſpeak what appears to 
nc me to be right.” ——<f But if you do, I will put 
Ir | « you to death.” ——< Did I ever tell you that I 
« was immortal ? You will do your part, and I 
fie | « mine: it it yours to kill, and mine to die intre. 
as « pid; yours to baniſh me, mine to * untrou- 
— « bled. ” 
0 §. 5. What good, then, did Priſeus FR who 
a- was but a ſingle perſon? Why, what goed does the 


t purple do to the garment ? What, but the being a 
e mining character in himſelf, and ſetting a good ex- 
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ample to others? Another, perhaps, if in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances Caefar had forbidden his going to the ſe- 
nate, would have anſwered, « I am obliged to you 
for. excuſing me.” But ſuch a one he would not 
have forbidden to go: well knowing, that he would 
either ſit like a ſtatue; or, if he ſpoke, he would 
ſay, what he knew to be agreeable to Caeſar, and 
would overdo it by adding ſtill more. 

6. 6. Thus acted even a wreſtler, who was in 
danger of death, unleſs he conſented to an ignomi- 
nious amputation, His brother, who was a philo« 
ſopher, coming to him, and ſaying, Well, bro. 
« ther, what do you deſign to do? Let us cut a- 
« way this morbid part, and return again to the 
« field.” He refuſed, and courageoully died. 

6. 7. When it was aſked, whether he acted thus 
as a wreſtler, or a philoſopher ? I anſwer, as a man, 
ſaid Epictetus; but as a man who had been pro. 
elaimed a champion at the Olympic games; who had 
been uſed to ſuch places, and not exereiſed merely 
in the ſchool of Bato. Another would have had his 
very head cut off, if he could have lived without it. 
This is that regard to character, ſo powerful with 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to introduce it, from their 
own breaſts, into their deliberations. 

6. 8, « Come now, Epictetus, take off your 
& beard,” —If I am a philoſopher, I anſwer, I will 
not take it off. «Then I will take off your 
& head.” If that will do you any good, take it off. 

6. 9. It was aſked, how ſhall each of us perceive 
what belongs to his e e Whence, replied 
Epicterus, does a bull, when the lion approaches, 
perceive his own qualifications, and expoſe himſelf 
alone for the whole herd : ? It is evident, that with 
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the qualifications, oceurs, at the ſame time, the 
conſciouſneſs of being indued with them. And in 
the ſame manner, whoever of us hath ſuch qualifi- 
cations will not be ignorant of them. But neither 
is a bull, nor a gallant ſpirited man, formed all at 
once We are to exerciſe and qualify ourſelves, 
and not to run raſhly upon what doth not concern vs. 
g. 10. Only conſider at what price you ſell your 
own will and choice, man : if for nothing elſe, that 
you may not ſell it for a trifle, Greatneſs indeed, 
and excellence, gy belong to . to ſuch as 
Socrates. 
Why then, as we are born with a like nature, 4 
not all, or the greater number, become ſuch as he? 
Why, are all horſes ſwift? Are all dogs ſagaci- 
ous? What then, becauſe nature hath not befriend 
| ed me, ſhall I neglect all care of myſelf? Heaven 
forbid ! Epictetus is inferior to Socrates ; but if ſu- 
| perior to this is enough for me. I ſhall 
SF never be Milo, and yet I do not negle& my body ; 
5 nor Croeſus, and yet I do not negle& my property: 
a nor, in general, do we omit the care of any thing 
belonging to us, from a deſpair of arriving at the 
higheſt degree of 6 


: CH Ft. 
: How, from the doctrine that Cod is the father of 


mankind, we may proceed to its conſequences. 


—* F a the could be perſuaded of this prin. 
ciple as he ought, that we are all origi- 
nally deſcended from God, and that he is the father 
of Gods and men ; I conceive he never would think 
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meanly or degenerately concerning himſelf. Sup- 
poſe Caeſar were to adopt you, there would be no 
bearing your haughty looks: and ill; you not be 
T8 elated on knowing yourſelf to be the ſôn of Jupi- 
Woh ter? Vet, in fact, we, are: not elated. But hay- 
bt! ing two things in our compoſition, intimately u- 
1 nited, a body in common with the brutes, and 
ji | reaſon and ſentiment in common with the Gods; 
Wi many incline to this unhappy and mortal kindred, 
pi : and only ſome few to the divine and happy one. 
bt And, as of neteſſty every one muſt treat each par- 
15 tieular thing, according to the notions he forms à- 
bout it; ſo thoſe few, who think they are made for 
fidelity, decency, and a well-grounded uſe of the 
appearances of things, never think meanly or dege - 
nerately concerning themſelves. But with the mul- 
titude the caſe is contrary : * For what am I? A 
6“ poor contemptible man, with this miſerable fleſh 
„ of mine!” Miſerable indeed. But you have 
likewiſe ſomething better than | this paultry fleſn. 
Why then, overlooking: 18 00 do Jou pine og in 
attention to this? 3 
$. 2. By means of this Caniniat] kindred; PER 
of us, deviating towards it, become like wolves 
faithleſs, and inſidious, - and miſchievous : others, 
like lions, wild, and ſavage, and untamed : but 
moſt of us foxes, and wretches even among brutes. 
For what elſe is a ſlanderous and ill-natured man, 
than a fox, or ſomething yet more wretched and 
mean ? See then, and take heed, that you do not 
become ſuch wretches. 


* 


phers, that the object of deſire is good, of averſion, 


that he muſt ſometimes incur his averſion, and be 


hath read the many treatiſes of Chryſippus? Why, i l 
doth virtue conſiſt in having read'Chryſippasthrought? © 7 
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Of Improvement 


15 |! | E who is entering on a ſtate of improve. 
ment, having learnt from the philoſo- 


evil; and having learnt too, that proſperity and eaſe 
are no otherwiſe attainable by man, than in not be- 
ing diſappointed of his defire, nor incurring his a- 
verſion : ſuch an one removes totally from himſelf 
and poſtpones deſire, and applies averſion only to 
things dependent on choice. For if he ſhould be 
ayerſe to things independent on choice; he knows, 


unhappy, Now if virtue promiſes. happineſs, pro-: 
ſperity, and eaſe ; then, an improvement in virtue 1 
is certainly an improvement in each of theſe. For = 
to whatever point the perfection of any thing abſo- | 
lutely brings us, NE INE is 9 an Approach 
towards it. 1 
$. 2. How happens it then, that lbs! we con- 
feſs virtue to be ſuch, yer we ſeek, and make an 
oſtentatious ſhow of improvement in other thing? 
What is the buſineſs of virtue! e W "2 
A proſperous life, | 1 3 
Who is in a ſtate ofit improvement. then? He we be | 
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If it doth; improvement is confeſſedly nothing elfe 
than underſtanding a great deal of Chryſippus: 
therwiſe we confeſs virtue to produce one thing; 
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it, to be quite another thing. 


« ly, Sir, you have made a vaſt improvement! 


Why do you withdraw him from a ſenſe of his mis. 


deſire and averſion ; that you may neither be diſap- 
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your ſhoulders; and he ſhould anſwer me, © See my 
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me evidence of that, and I will ſay you improve: 


12 THE DISCOURSES OF Book 1. 
and declare improvement, which is an approach to 


$. 3. This perſon, ſays one [of you], is already 
able to read Chryſippus, by himſelf “ Certain - 


What improvement? - Why do you ridicule him? 


fortunes ? Why do not you ſhow him the buſineſs | 
of virtue, that he may know where to ſeek improve. | 
ment? Seek it there, wretch, where your bu- 
fineſs lies. And where doth your buſineſs lie ? In 


pointed of the one, nor incur the other ; in exerting 
the powers of purſuit and avoidance, that you may 


not be liable to fail; in aſſent and ſuſpenſe, that 


you may not be liable to be deceived. The firſt and 
moſt neceſſary is the firſt topic. But if you ſeek to 
avoid incurring your averſion, trembling and lament- 


ing all the while, at this rate how do you improve? 


. 4. Show me then your improvement in this 
point. As if I ſhould fay to a wreſtler, ſhow me 


cc poiſers.” Do you and your poiſers look | to : 
that: I deſire to ſee the effect of them. ö 
( Take the treatiſe vn the ſubje& of the active : 
« powers, and ſee how en, I have peruſed : 
« jt, 5 
I do not enquire into this, wretch; but how you MW * 
exert thoſe powers: how you manage your deſires x 
and averſions, how your intentions and purpoſes ; 1 
how you are prepared for events, whether conform: 2 
ably or contrary to nature. If conformably, give my 


if contrary, go your way, and not only comment 


cher. 1. E FIE 
on theſe treatiſes, but write ſi uch yourſelf; and 
| what ſervice will it do you? Do not you know that 
the whole volume is ſold for half a crown? Doth he 
ho comments upon it, then, value himſelf at more 
than half a crown? Never look for your buſineſs in 
one thing, and for improvement in another. lh 


Where is improvement, then ? 
If any of you, withdrawing himſelf from exter- 


nals, turns to his own faculty of choice, to exer- 


ciſe, and finiſh, and render it conformable to na- 
ture; elevated, free, unreſtrained, unhindered, faith- 
ful, We if he hath learnt to, that whoever 
deſires, or is averſe to, things out of his own 
power, can neither be faithful or free, but muſt nes 
ceſſarily be changed and toſſed up and down with 
them; muſt neceſſarily too be ſubject to others, to 
ſuch as can procure or prevent what he deſires or is 
averſe to: if, riſing in the morning, he obſerves 
and keeps to theſe rules; bathes and eats as a man 
of fidelity and honour ; and thus, on every ſubject 
of action, exerciſes himſelf in his principal duty; as 
a racer, in the buſineſs of a racer : as a public ſpeak- 
cr, in the buſineſs of exerciſing his voice : this is he, 
who truly improves ; this is he, who hath not tra- 
velled in vain. But if he is wholly intent on read- 
ing books, and hath labonred that point only, and 
trayelled 'for that : I bid him go home immediately, 
and not neglect his domeſtic affairs; for what he 
travelled for, is nothing. The only real thing is, 


ſtudying how to rid his life of lamentation, and 


complaint, and alas! and I am undone, and mis- 
fortune, and diſappointment ; and to learn what 
death, what exile, what priſon, what poiſon is: 
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14 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock I. 


that he may be able to ſay in a priſon, like Socrates, 
„ My dear Crito ; if it thus pleaſes the Gods, thus 


% Wretched old man, 


« Jet it be; and not 


« have I kept my grey hairs for this! Who ſpeaks 


thus? Do you ſuppoſe I will name ſome mean and 
deſpicable perſon ? Is it not Priam who ſays it? Is 


It not Oedipus : ? Nay, how many kings fay it ? For 


what elſe is tragedy, but the ſufferings of men, 


ſtruck by an admiration of externals, repreſented in 


that kind of poetry? If one was to be taught by 


fictions, that externals independent upon choice are 


nothing to us; 1, for my part, ſhould wiſh for 
ſuch a fiction, as that, by which I might live prof. 
perouſly and undiſturbed. What you wiſh for, it 


is your buſineſs to conſider. : 


§. 5. Of what ſervice, then, is Chryſi ippus to 7 


To teach you, that thoſe things are not falſe, on 
which proſperity and eaſe depend. Take my 


&© books, and you will ſee, how true and conform- | 


cc able to nature thoſe things are, which render me 
« eaſy.” How great a happineſs! and how great 
the benefactor, who ſhows the way! To Triptolemus 


all men have raiſed temples and altars, becauſe he gave 


us a milder kind of food: but to him who hath diſ- 
covered, and brought to light, and communicated, 


the truth of all; the means, not of living, but of 


living well; who among you ever raiſed an altar or 


a temple, or dedicated a ſtatue, or who worſhips 


God on that account? We offer ſacrifices on the ac- 
count of thoſe benefactors ] who have given us corn 
and the vine; and ſhall we not give thanks to God, 
for thoſe who have produced that fruit in the human 
underſtanding, by which they proceed to diſcover to 


us the true doctrine of happineſs ? 


chzp. 3. EFI OW 20 


CHAP. v. 
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* F any one e very evident truths, it 
is not eaſy to find a reaſon which may 
perſuade him, to alter his opinion. This ariſes nei- 
ther from his own ſtrength, nor from the weakneſs 
of his teacher : but when, after being driven upon 
an abſurdity, he becomes petrified, how ſhall we 
deal with him any longer by reaſon ? 

$- 2. Now there are two ſorts of 1 : 
the one, a petri faction of the underſtanding ; the o- 
ther, of the ſenſe of ſhame, when a perſon hath ob- 
ſtinately ſet himſelf not to aſſent to evident truths, 
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| nor to quit the defence of contradictions. We all 
2 dread a bodily mortification; and would make uſe 
; of every contrivance'to avoid it: but none of us is 
5 troubled about a mortification in the ſoul. And yet, 
3 indeed, even with regard to the ſoul, when a perſon | 
g is ſo affected, as not to apprehend or underſtand any [1 
| thing, we think him in a ſad condition: but where Li 
F the ſenſe of ſhame and modeſty is under an abſolute i 


mortification, we go ſo far, E even to call 1728 
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1 ſtrength of mind. 71 [i 
5 9. 3. Are you certain that you are awake? : 10 
1 « 1 am not (replies ſuch a perſon :) for neither am | ll 
4 « I certain, when, in dreaming, J appear to myſelf $4 


e to be awake.” Is there no difference, then, 

between theſe appearances ? “ None.” 

Shall I argue with this man any longer ? For what 
2 


BBY | . 

[ 1 b 16 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock I. 
11 ſteel or what cauſtic can I apply, to make him ſen- 
L f | | ſible of his mortification ? He is ſenſible of it: and 
Win pretends not to be ſo. He is even worſe than dead, 
1 Doth not he ſee the repugnancy of contradictory 
11 propoſitions? He ſees it; and is never the better. 
14 He is neither moved, nor improves. Nay, he is in 
1 a yet worſe condition: his ſenſe of ſhame and mo- 
1 deſty is utterly extirpated. His reaſoning faculty 
1 a indeed is not extirpated ; but turned wild and ſavage. 
1 Shall I call 2%, ſtrength of mind? By no means: 
19 unleſs we allow it be ſuch in the vileſt debauchees, 
HE publicly to peak and act whatever comes into their 
1 heads. 

1 OCH AP. M. 

| ; | of Providence, 

„ 9 1. NRO NM every event that happens in the 
1 world, it is eaſy to celebrate Providence, 


| if a perſon hath but theſe two circumſtances in him- 
ſelf; a faculty of conſidering what happens to each 
individual, and a grateful temper. Without "the 
firſt, he will not perceive the uſefulneſs of things 
which happen: and without the other, he will not 
be thankful for them. If God had made colours, 
and had not made the faculty of ſeeing them, what | 
would have been their uſe ? 
None. ; 0 
On the contrary, if he had made the 4 2 
without ſuch objects as fall under its obſervation, 
what would have been the uſe of that ? ſe 


None. 
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Chip. 6. EF CT ES 17 
Again: if he had formed both the faculty and the 
objects, but had not made light ? 
Neither in that caſe would they have been of any 
_ uſe, | 
J. 2. Who is it then that hath fitted each of theſe 
to the other? Who is it that hath fitted the ſword 
to the ſcabbard, and the ſcabbard to the ſword ? Ts 
it no one? From the very conſtruction of a com- 
plete work, we are uſed to declare poſitively, that it 
muſt be the operation of ſome artificer, and not the 
effect of mere chance. Doth every ſuch work, then, 
demonſtrate an artificer ; and do not viſible objects, 
and the ſenſe of ſeeing, and light, demonſtrate one? 
Doth not the difference of the ſexes, and their incli- 
nation to each other, - and the uſe of their ſeveral 
powers; do not theſe things, neither, demonſtrate 
an artificer ? 
Moſt certainly they he 
5. 5. But farther : this conſtitution of underſtand- 
ing, by which we are not ſimply impreſſed by ſenſi- 
ble objects; but take and fubſtrat from them; and 
add and compoſe ſomething out of them; and paſs 
from fome to others abſolutely remote: is not all 
this, neither, ſufficient to prevail on ſome men, and 
make them aſhamed of leaving an artificer out of 
their ſcheme ? If not, let them explain to us what it 
f is that effects each of theſe; and how it is poſſible 
that things fo wonderful, and which carry ſuch marks 
of contrivance, ſhould come to paſs ſpontaneouſly, 
% and without deſign. - 
5 What, then, do theſe things c come to paſs for our 
ſervice only ? 
Many for vurs only; ſuch as are peculiarly neceſ· 
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11 ſary for a reaſonable creature: but you will find 
1 many, common to us with mere animals. | 
1 Then, do they too underſtand what is dove? 
1 Not at all: for uſe is one affair, and underſtand- 
1 . N ing another. But God had need of animals, to make 
Wl. uſe of the appearances of things; and of Us to un- 
{40h derſtand that uſe. It is ſufficient, therefor, for them 
(108 to eat, and drink, and ſleep, and continue their ſpe- 
UE | cies, and perform other ſuch offices as belong to each 
$8 of them: but to 26, to whom he hath given like- 
ut | wiſe a faculty of underſtanding, theſe offices are not 
| „ ſuffcient. For if we do not act in a proper and 


orderly manner, and ſuitably to the nature and con- 
ſtitution of each thing; we ſhall no longer attain 
our end. For where the conſtitution of beings is 
g different, their offices and ends are different likewiſe. 
[ Thus where the conſtitution is adapted only.to uſe, 
| there uſe is alone ſufficient ; but where underſtanding 
is added to uſe, unleſs that too be duely exerciſed, 
the end of ſuch a being will never be attained. 
1 $. 4. Well then : each of the animals is conſti- 
T1 tuted cither for food, 'or huſbandry, or to produce 
„ milk: and the reſt of them ſor ſome other like uſe: 
1 and for theſe purpoſes what need is there of under- 
. ſtanding the appearances of things, and being able to 

| | make diſtinctions concerning them? But God hath | 
introduced man, as a ſpectator of himſelf, and his | 
works; and not only as a ſpectator, but an inter- 
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| Ht preter of them. It is therefor ſhameful that mar ; 
| | j N ſhould begin, and end, where irrational creatures do. 
£3380 He is indeed rather to begin there, but to end where 
| . nature itſelf hath fixt our end; and that is in con- 
„ templation, and underſtanding, and in a ſcheme of 
1 life conformable to nature, i 
2 1008 2 
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Chap. 6. EPICTETYS. | 19 
$. 5. Take care, then, not to die without ſpec- 


tators of theſe things. You take a journey to Olym- 


pia to behold the work of Phidias, and each of you 
thinks it a misfortune to die without .a knowlege of 
ſuch things: and will you have no inclination to 
underſtand, and be ſpectators of thoſe works, for 
which there is no need to take a journey; but which 
are ready and at hand, even to thoſe who beſtow no 
pains? Will you never perceive, then, either what 
you are, or for what you were born ; nor for what 
purpoſe you are admitted ſpectators of this ſight ? 

But there are ſome things unpleaſant. and * 
W 

And are there none at Olympia ? ? Are not you 


heated? Are not you crouded ? Ate not you with. 


out good conveniencies for bathing ? Are not you 
wet through, when it happens to rain? Do not you 
bear uproar, and noiſe, and other diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances ? But I ſuppoſe, by comparing all theſe 
with the advantage of ſeeing ſo valuable a ſight, you 
ſupport and go through them. Well: and in the 
preſent caſe] have not you received faculties by 
which you may ſupport every event? Have not 


you reccived greatneſs of ſoul? Have not you re- 
ceived a manly ſpirit? Have not you received pati- 


ence? What ſignifies to me any thing that happens, 
while I have a greatneſs of ſoul? What ſhall diſcon. 
cert or trouble or appear prievous to me? Shall I 
not make uſe of my faculties, to that purpoſe for 


which they were granted me; but lament and "oa 
at what happens? 


§. 6. Oh, but my noſe runs. 
And what have you — for, beaſt, _- to wipe 
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'« honour and ornament to myſelf.” 


THE DISCOURSES OF Book I, 

But was there then any good reaſon, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a dirty thing in the world! ? q 

And how much better is ir that you ſhould wipe 
your noſe, than complain ? Pray, what figure do 
you think Hercules would have made, if there had 
not been fuch a lion, and a hydra, and a ſtag, and 
unjuſt and brutal men; whom be expelled and clear- 
ed away? And what would he have done, if none 


of theſe had exiſted ? Is it not plain, that he muſt. 


have wrapt himſelf up and ſlept ? In the firſt place, 
then, he would never have become a Hercules, by 
lumbering away his whole life in ſuch delicacy 
and eaſe: or if he had, what good would it have 
done? What would have been the uſe of his arm, 
and the reſt of his ſtrength; of his patience, and 
greatneſs of mind: if ſuch circumſtances and ſubjects 
of action had not rouſed and exerciſed him? 
What then, muſt we provide theſe things for our- 


ſelves; and introduce a boar, and a hon, and a hy. 


dra, into our country ? 
This would be madneſs and folly. But as they 


were in being, and to be met with, they were pro- 


per ſubjects to ſet off and exerciſe Hercules. Do 


you therefor likewiſe, being ſenſible of this, inſpect 
the faculties you have: and after taking a view of 
them, ſay, „Bring on me now, O Jupiter, what 
&« difficully thou wilt, for I have faculties granted 
« me by thee, and abilities by which I may acquire 

No: 
but you fit trembling, for fear this or that ſhould 
happen : : and lamenting, and mourning, and groan: 
ing at what doth happen ; and then you accuſe the 

Gods. For what is the conſequence of ſuch a mean- 


ſpiritedneſs, but impiery ? And yet God hath not 


only granted us theſe faculties, by which we may 
bear every event, without being depreſſed or broken 
by it; but, like a good prince, and a true father, 
hath rendered them incapable of reſtraint, compul- 
ſion, or hinderance, and intirely dependent on our 
own pleaſure : nor hath he reſerved a power, even 
to himſelf, of hindering or reſtraining them. Hav. 
ing theſe things free, and your own, will you make 
no uſe of them, nor conſider what you haye received, 
nor from whom? But ſit groning and lamenting, 
ſome of you, blind to him who gave them, and not 
acknowleging your benefactor; and others, | baſely 


God? Yet I undertake: to ſhow you, that you have 
| qualifications and occaſions for greatneſs of ſoul, and 
a manly ſpirit z but -what occaſions you- have on 
fault, and , do Jar ſhow Wea... 1] 


6 H A 1 „We 44h ee 
of the uſe of convertible and hypothetical prop os 
and the like. JR 


* . Me n rortho ed 

tice of convertible, and hypothetical, and 
interrogatory arguments, and, in general, of all 6+ 
ther logical forms, hath any relation to the duties of 


is, how a wiſe and good man may find a way of 
extricating himſelf, and a method of behaviour con- 
formable to his duty upon the occaſion. Le them 
lay, therefor, either that the man of virtue will not 


engage in queſtions and anſwers ; or that, if he doth, 


Chap. 7, EPICTETUS ar 


turning yourſelves to complaints and accuſations of 


life. For, in every ſubject of action, the queſtion 
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22 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock l. 
he will not think it worth his care whether he be- 
haves raſhly and at hazard in queſtioning and anſwer- 
| ing: or if they allow neither of theſe ; it is neceſ- 
+22 fary to confeſs, that ſome examination ought to be 

made of thoſe topics, in which the affair gf queſtion 
and anſwer is principally concerned. For what is 
1 the profeſſion of reaſoning? To lay down true po- 
| i fitions ; to reject falſe ones; and to fuſpend the 
"WY judgment 1 in doubtful ones. Is it enough, then, to 
I; | | have learned merely this? lt is enough, ſay you. 
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—— Is it enough, then, for him who would not 
commit any miſtake in the uſe of money, merely to 
have heard, that we are to receive the good pieces, 
and reject the bad This is not t enough. 
What muſt be added beſides? That faculty 
which tries and diſtinguiſhes what pieces are good, 
what bad. Therefor, in reaſoning too, what 
hath been already faid is not enough: but it is ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould be able to prove and diſtinguiſh 
between the true, and the falſe, and the doubtful, 
It is neceſſary. 
F. 2. And what farther is profeſſed in beate 
To admit the conſequence of what you have 
properly granted. Well: and here, too, is the 
mere knowing this enough ?——It is not; but we 
muſt learn how ſuch a thing is the conſequence of 
ſuch another; and when one thing follows from one 
thing, and when from many things in common. I 
it not moreover neceſſary, that he, who would be- 
have ſkilfully in reaſoning, ſhould both himſelf de- 
monſtrate whatever he delivers, and be able to com- 
prehend the demonſtrations of others; and not be de- 
ceived by ſuch as ſophiſticate, as if they were de- 
monſtrating. Hence, then, the employment and 


Chap. 7. 


exerciſe of concluding arguments and figures ariſes; 
and appears to be neceſſary, _. . 126 oe 
g. 3. But it may poſſibly We that from the 
premiſes which we have properly granted, there ariſ- 
es ſome conſequence, which, though falſe, is never- 
theleſs a chnſequence. What then ought I to do? 
To admit a falſhood ? -And how is that poſiible ? 
ell; or to ſay that my conceſſions were not 
properly made? But neither is this allowed 
Or that the conſequence doth not ariſe from the pre- 


miſes ? Nor is even this allowed What then 
Xt is to be done in the caſe ? Is it not © this ? As the 
0 having once borrowed money, is not enough to make 
„ a perſon a debtor, unleſs he ſtill continues to owe 


money, and hath not paid it: ſo the having grant- 
ed the premiſes, is not enough to make it neceſſary 
to grant the inference, unleſs we continue our con. 
ceſſions, If the premiſes continue to the end, ſuch 
as they were when the conceſſions were made, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to continue the conceſſions, and 
to admit what follows from them. But if the pre- 
miſes do not continue ſuch as they were when the 
conceſſion was made, it is abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
part from the conceſſion, and admit [| rather the con- 
trary : I mean} what doth not follow from the ar- 
gument itſelf, For this inference is no conſequence 
of ours, nor belongs to us, when. we have departed 
from the conceſſion of the premiſes. , We ought 


changes and converſions, on which any one, by lay- 
ing hold, either in the queſtion itſelf, or in the an- 
ſwer, or in the ſyllogiſtical concluſion, or in any 
other thing of that ſort, gives an occaſion to the 


unthinking « of being diſconcerted, not foreſeeing the 
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then to examine theſe kinds of premiſes, and their 
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conſequence —— Why fo ?—— That in this topic 
we may not behave "POTTY to our "oy, nor with 
confiifios.” 17 : 
F. 4. The fame thing is to be obſerved. in kg 
theſes and hypothetical arguments. For i it is ſome- 
times neceſſary to require ſome hypotheſi s to be 
granted, as a kind of ſtep to the reſt of the argu- 
ment. Is every given hypotheſis then to be granted, 
or not every one; and if not every one, which? 
And is he, who has granted an hypotheſis, for ever to 
| abide by it? Or is he ſometimes to depart from it, 
and admit only conſequences, but not to admit con- 
tradictions? Ay : but a perſon may ſay, on 
your admitting the hypotheſis of a poſſibility, I will 
drive you upon an impoſſibility. With ſuch a one 
as this, ſhall the man of prudence not engage ; but 
avoid all examination and converſation with him ? 
And yet who, beſides the man of prudence, is 
capable of treating an argument; or who beſides is 
ſagacious in queſtions and anſwers, og nag os of 
being deceived and impoſed on by ſophiſtr y. 
Or will he indeed engage, but without regarding 
whether he behaves raſhly and at hazard in the ar- 
gument? Yet how then can he be ſuch a one 
as we are ſuppoſing him ? But, without ſome ſuch 
exerciſe and preparation, is it poſſible for him to 
preſerve himſelf confiſtent? Let them ſhew this: and 
all theſe theorems will be fuperfluous and abſurd, and i} - 
unconnected with our idea of the virtuous man. ] 
Why then are we ſtill indolent, and ſlochful, and 
fluggiſh, ſeeking pretences of avoiding labour? Sbal ff f 
we not be watchful to render reaſon itſelf accurate? il I 
* But ſuppoſe, after all, I ſhould make a mi. 
« ſtakeintheſe — have T killed a father — * 


Wretch! why, in this caſe, where had you a fa- 
ther to kill? What is it then that you have done? 
The only fault that you could commit, in this in- 
ſtance, you have committed. This very thing I 
myſelf ſaid to Rufus, when he reproved me, for 
not finding ſomething that was omitted in ſome ſyl- 
logiſm. Why, faid I, have I burnt the capitol 
then? Wretch ! anſwered he, was the thing here 
omitted the capitol? Or are there no other faults, 


0 but burning the capitol, or killing a father? And is 
t, it no fault to treat the appearances preſented to our 
n. minds raſhly, and vainly, and at a hazard; not to 
in comprehend a reaſon, nor a demonſtration, - nor a 


in ſophiſm; nor, in ſhort, to ſee what is for, or a- 
ne gainſt one's ſelf in a queſtion or anſwer ? Is nothing 
ut of all this * fault? 

; 1s | G HA T. 


. - 7 
That faculties are not ſafe to the uninſtructed. 


55 T* as many ways as equivolent ſyllogiſms 
may be varied, in ſo many may the forms 
of arguments, and enthymemas, be varied likewiſe. 
As for inſtance; Jf you had borrowed, and not paid, 
you owe me money. But you have not borrowed, and 
not paid ; therefor you do not owe me money. To 
perform this ſkilfully, belongs to no one more than 
a philoſopher. For if an enthymema be an imper- 
fect ſyllogiſm ; he, who is exerciſed in a perfect ſyl- 
logiſm, muſt be equally ready at an imperfe& one. 
Why then do we exerciſe ourſelves and others, 
after this manner? 5 
E 
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26 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock . 

| Becauſe, even now, though we are not exerciſed 
in theſe things, nor diverted, by me, at leaſt, from 
the ſtudy of morality; yet we make no advances in 
virtue. What is to be expected then if we ſhould 
add this avocation too ? Eſpecially, as it would not 
only be an avocation from more neceſſary ſtudies, 
but likewiſe a capital occaſion of conceit and inſo- 
lence. For the faculty of arguing, and of perſua- 


ſive reaſoning is great; and, particularly, if it be 


much laboured, and receive an additional ornament 
from rhetoric. For, in general, every faculty is 
dangerous to weak and uninſtructed perſons ; as be- 


ing apt to render them arrogant and elated. For by 


what method can one perſuade a young man, who 
excells in theſe kinds of ſtudy, that he ought not to 
be an appendix to them, but they to him ? Will he 
not trample upon all ſuch advice; and walk about 
elated, and puffed up, not bearing any one ſhould 
touch him, to-put him in mind, where he is want- 
ing, and in what he goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a philoſopher ? 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a phyſician ? Yet 
you ſee [how elegantly] he expreſſes himſelf, But is 
it in quality of phyſician, then, that he expreſſes him- 
ſelf ſo? Why do you confound things accidentally 
united, from different cauſes, in the ſame men ? If 


Plato was handſome and well-made, muſt I too ſet 


myſelf to endeavour at becoming handſome and well- 
made; as if this was neceſſary to philoſophy, be- 
cauſe a certain perſon happened to be at once hand- 
ſome and a philoſopher ? Why will you not perceive 
and diſtinguiſh what are the things that make men 
philoſophers, and what belong to them on other ac- 


— 


Chap. 9. EPT ( a 


counts? Pray, if I were a philoſopher, would it be 
neceſſary that you ſhould be lame too? _ 
$. 2. What then? Do I reject theſe faculties ? 
By no means. For neither do I reject the faculty 
of ſeeing. But if you aſk me, what is the good of 
man; I have nothing elſe to ſay to you, but that 
it is a certain regulation of the choice, with regard 
to the appearances of * : 


# | CHAP. IX. 


How from the . of our kindred to God, we 
are to e to its conſequences. 


L. 1 F what philoſophers ſay. of the kindred be- 

- tween God and man be true; what has 
any one to do, but, like Socrates, when he is aſked 
what countryman he is, never to ſay that he is a 
citizen of Athens, or of Corinth; but of the world? 
For why do you ſay that you are of Athens: and 
not of that corner only, where that paultry body of 
yours was laid at its birth ? Is it not, evidently, 
from what is principal, and comprehends not only 
that, corner, and your whole houſe ; but the gene- 
ral extent of the country, from which your pedigree 
is derived down to you, that you call yourſelf an 
Athenian, or a Corinthian ? Why may not he then, 
who underſtands the adminiſtration of the world; 
and has learned that the greateſt, and moſt princi- 
pal, and comprehenſive, of all things, is this ſyſtem, 
compoſed of men and God: and that from him the 
ſeeds of being are deſcended, not 6nly to my father 
or grandfather, but to all things that are produced 
8 and born on earth ; and eſpecially to rational na- 
| G 2 
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tures, as they alone are qualified to partake of a 

communication with the deity, being connected with 
him by reaſon : why may not [ſuch a one] call him- 
ſelf a citizen of the world? Why not a ſon of God? 
And, why ſhall he fear any thing that happens a. 
mong men? Shall kindred to Caeſar, or any other 
$28 of the Great at Rome, enable a man to live ſecure, 
1 above contempt, and void of all fear whatever: and 
1 ſhall not the having God for our maker, and father, 
1 and guardian, free us from griefs and terrors? 

9. 2. But how ſhall I ſubſiſt ? For I have no 
« thing.” 
Why, how do Mann how do fugitives ? ? To 

| what do they truſt, when they run away from their 
þ maſters? Is it to their eſtates? Their ſervants ? 
* Their plate? To nothing but themſelves. Yet they 

do not fail to get neceſſaries. And muſt a philofo- 

pher, think you, when he leaves his own abode, 

reſt and rely upon others; and not take care of him- 

ſelf? Muſt he be more helpleſs and anxious than the 

brute beaſts; each of which is felf-ſufficient, and 
Wants neither proper food, nor any ſuitable and na- 
tural proviſion ? One would think, there ſhould be | 
no need for an old fellow to ſit here contriving, that 
you may not think meanly, nor entertain low and 
abject notions of yourſelves : but that his buſi neſs iff « 
would be, to take care, that there may not happen 7 
to be [among you] young men of ſuch a ſpirit, that, 
knowing their affinity to the Gods; and that we are 
as it were fettered by the body and its poſſeſſions, pr 
and by ſo many other things as are neceſſary, upon M5: 
theſe accounts, for the oeconomy and commerce of Ny 
life; they ſhould reſolve to throw them off, as both no 
troubleſome and uſeleſs, and depart to their kindred. ¶ ho 
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E PIGTE TUS. 29 
$. 3. This is the work, if any, that ought to em- 


ploy your maſter and preceptor, if you had- one: 
that you ſheuld come to him, and ſay; / Epictetus, 
« we can no longer bear being tied down to this 
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« paultry body: feeding and reſting, and cleaning : 


it, and hurried about with ſo many low cares on 
its account. Are not theſe things indifferent, and 
nothing to us: and death no evil? Are not we 
relations to God : and did we not come from him ? 
Suffer us to go back thither from whence we came: 
ſuffer us, at length, to be delivered from theſe 
fetters, that chain and weigh us down. Here, 
thieves and robbers, the courts of judicature, and 
thoſe who are called tyrants, ſeem to have ſome 
power over us, on account of the body and its 
poſſeſſions. Suffer us to ſhow them, that aa 


have no power.” 
g. 4. And in this caſe it would be my part to an- 


ſwer: „My friends, wait for God, till he ſhall give 


te 


the ſignal, and diſmiſs you from this ſervice : then 
return to him. For the preſent, be content to re- 
main in this poſt, where he has placed you. The 
time of your abode here is ſhort, and eaſy to ſuch - 
as are diſpoſed like you : for what tyrant, what 
robber, what thief, or what courts of judicature 
are formidable to thoſe, who thus account the 
body, and its poſſeſſions, as nothing ? Stay. De- 


part not inconſiderately.” _ 
5. 5. Thus ought the caſe to ſtand between a 


preceptor and ingenuous young men. But how 
ſtands it now ? The preceptor has no life in him : 
you have none neither. When you have had e- 
nough to-day, you fit weeping about to-morrow, 
bow you ſhall get food. Why, if you have it, 
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wretch, you will have it: if not you will go out of 
life. The door is open : why do you lament ? 
What room doth there remain for tears? What oc- 
caſion for flattery ? Why ſhould any one perſon 
envy another? Why ſhould he be ſtruck with aw- 
ful admiration of thoſe who have great poſſeſſions, or 
are placed in high rank, | as is common, ? eſpeci- 
ally, if they are powerful and paſſionate ? For what 
will they do to us? The things which zhey can do, 
wwe do not regard: the things which we are concern- 
ed about, they cannot do. Who then, after all, 
ſhall command a perſon thus diſpoſed ?* How was 
Socrates affected by theſe things? As it became one 
perſuaded of his being a relation of the Gods. If 
« you ſhould tell me (ſays he to his judges,) we will 
« acquit you, upon condition that you ſhall no lon- 
« ger diſcourſe in the manner you have hitherto 
« done, nor make any diſturbance either among 
« our young or our old people ;” I would anſwer; 
« You are ridiculous in thinking, that if your gene- 
« ral had placed me. in any poſt, I ought to main - 
« tain and defend it, and chuſe to die a thouſand 
« times, rather than deſert it: but if God hath aſ- 
« ſigned me any ſtation or method of life, that ! 
« ought to deſert that for you.” : 
$. 6. This it is, for a man to be 1 a relation 
of God. But we conſider ourſelves as a mere al- 
ſemblage of ſtomach and entrails, and bodily parts. 
Becauſe we fear, becauſe we deſire ; we flatter thoſe 
who can help us in theſe matters ; we dread the very 
ſame perſons. 
9. 7. A perſon deſired me once to write for him 
to Rome. He was one vulgarly eſteemed unfortu- 
nate, as he had been formerly illuſtrious and rich, 


inſenſible of my own poſſeſſions. 


Chap. 10. BGN E U 31 
and afterwards ſtript of all his poſſeſſions, and re- 


duced to live here. I wrote to him in a ſubmiſſive 
ſtile: but, after reading my letter, he returned it to 
me, and ſaid; “ I wanted your aſſiſtance, not your 
« pity ; for no evil hath befallen me.“ 

$. 8. Thus Rufus, to try me, uſed to ſay, this 
or that you will have from your maſter. When I 
anſwered him, theſe are [uncertain] human affairs : 


why then, ſays he, ſhould I intercede with him, 


when you can receive theſe things from yourſelf ? 
For what one hath of his own, it is ſuperfluous and 


vain to receive from another. Shall I then, who can 


receive greatneſs of ſoul and a manly ſpirit from my- 
ſelf, receive an eſtate, or a ſum of money, or a 
place, from you ? Heaven forbid ! I will not be fo 
But, if a perſon 
is fearful and abject, what elſe is neceſſary, but to 
write letters for him as if he was dead. “ Pray 
i oblige us with the corpſe and blood of ſuch a one.” 
For, in fact, ſuch a one is corpſe and blood; and 
nothing more, 
would be ſenſible, that one man is not rendered un- 
fortunate by another. 


GH: Ai: P.M 
Concerning theſe who ſtrove for preferments at Rome, 
1 F we all applied ourſelves as heartily to our 
proper buſineſs, as the old fellows at Rome, 
do to their ſchemes; perhaps we too might make 


ſome proficiency. TI know a man older than I am, 
and who is now ſuperintendant of proviſions: at 


For, if he was. any thing more, he 
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Rome. When he paſt through this place, on his 
return from exile, what an account did he give me 


of his former life! and how did he promiſe, that 


for the future, when he was got back, he would 
apply himſelf to nothing but how to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in repoſe and tranquillity, 
« For how few have I remaining! You will 
not do it, ſaid I. When you are once got within 
the ſmell of Rome, you will forget all this : and, if 
you can but once gain admittance to court, you will 
go in, heartily rejoiced, and thank God. « If you 
« ever find me, Epictetus, ſaid he, putting one foot 
cc into the court, think of me whatever you pleaſe.” 


Now, after all, how did he act? Before he entered 


the city, he was met by a billet from Caeſar. On 
receiving it, he forgot all his former reſolutions ; and 
has ever {ſince been heaping up one incumbrance up- 
on another, I ſhould be glad now, to have an op- 
portunity of putting him in mind of his diſcourſe 


upon the road; and of ſaying, how much more cle- 


ver a prophet am I than you! 
$. 2. What then do I ſay? That man is made 


for an inactive life? No, ſurely. “ But why is 
& not ours a life of activity?“ For my own part, 
as ſoon as it is day, I recollect a little what things 
I am to read over again [with my pupils], and then 
ſay to myſelf quickly, what is it to me how ſuch a 


one reads? My chief point is to get to ſleep. 
$. 3. Bur, indeed, what likeneſs is there between 


the actions of theſe old fellows at Rome? and ours? 


If you conſider what it is they do, you will ſee. For 
about what are they employed the whole day, but 


in calculating, contriving, conſulting, about provi- 
ſions ; about an eſtate ; or other emoluments like 
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theſe ? Is there any likelineſs, then, between reading 
ſuch a petition from any one, as 7 zntreat 
« you to give me a permiſſion to export corn and 
, { intreat you to learn from Chryſippus of what 
« nature the adminiſtration of the world is; and 


« 700, what you yourſelf are ; and wherein your good 
« and evil conſiſts.” Are theſe thing at all alike ? 
Do they require an equal degree of application ? 
And is it as ſhameful to neglect the one as the other. 

F. 4. Well. then, are we preceptors the only idle 
| dreamers? No: but you young men are ſo firſt; in 
a greater degree. And ſo even we old folks, when 
we ſee young ones trifling, are tempted to grow 
fond of trifling with them. Much more, then, if 
I was to ſee you active and diligent, I ſhould be EX 
cited to join with you in ſerious induſtry. | 


CHAP 1 
Of natural affection. 


1. HEN one of the great men came to 

viſit him; Epictetus, having inquired 
into the particulars of his affairs, aſked him, whe- 
ther he had a wife or children? The other replying, 
that he had; Epictetus likewiſe inquired, in what 
manner do you live with them? Very miſerably, ſays 
he, —— How ſo? For men do not marry, and get 
children, to be miſerable; but rather to make 
themſelves happy. —— But, I am ſo very miſerable 
bout my children, that the other day, when my 


« what place a reaſonable creature holds in it, Learn. 


laughter was ſick, and appeared to be in danger; 1 
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could not bear even to be with her; but ran away, 
till it was told me that ſhe was recovered . And 
pray do you think this was acting right? It was act- 
ing naturally, ſaid he. Well: do but convince 
me, that it was acting naturally, and I will convince 
you that every thing. natural is right. —— All, or 
moſt of us fathers, are affected in the ſame way. 
I do not deny the fact: but the queſtion between 
us is, whether it be right. For, by this way of rea- 
ſoning, it muſt be ſaid, that tumours happen for the 
good of the body, becauſe they do happen : and e- 
ven that vices are natural, becauſe all or the moſt 
part of us are guilty of them. Do you ſhow me 
then how ſuch a e as yours, appears to be 
natural. 
I cannot undertake that. But do you rather ſhow 
me, how it appears to be neither natural, nor right. 
If we were diſputing about black-and white, what 
criterion muſt we call in, to diſtinguiſh them | e = 
The ſight. { 
If about hot and cold, and hard and ſoft, what? 
The touch. 
Well chen: when we are debating about og ; 
and unnatural, and right and wrong ; what criterion 
are we to take ? 


it I cannot tell. 1 
| ö bs And yet, to be ignorant of a criterion of colours 
Wy or of ſmells, or taſtes, might perhaps be no very 


— — 


vil, and natural and unnatural, to man? 


„ Ne * 
982 2 — 2 
ea —— tet. 
* 9 
* 


| l great loſs. But do you think, that he ſuffers only 
ſ fl a ſmall loſs, who is ignorant of what is good and e. 


| $88 No. The very greateſt." 
„ | Well: tell me; Are all things which are 31 
good and proper by ſome, rightly judged to be ſo! 
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Is it poſſible, that the ſeveral opinions of Jews, and 


Syrians, and Egyptians, and 225 concerning 
food, ſhould all be right? 


How can it be poſſible ? 


I ſuppoie then, it is abſolutely neceſſary, if the 
opinions of the Egyptians be right, the others muſt 


be wrong : if thoſe of the Jews be good, all the reſt 
muſt be bad. 


How can it be otherwiſe? 5 
And where ignorance is, there likewiſe is want of 
learning, and inſtruction, in neceſſary points. 
It is granted, | 

Then, as you are ſenſible of this, you will for 
the future apply to nothing, and think of nothing ; 
elſe, but how to acquaint yourſelf with the criterion 
of what is agreeable ro nature: and to uſe that in 
judging of each particular caſe, 

5. 2. At preſent the alliſtance I have to give you, 
towards what you deſire, is this. Doth affection 
ſeem to you to be a right and a natural ling? 5 

How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 


Well: and is affection natural and right, and rea- 
on not ſo ? 


By no means. 


Is there any oppoſition, then, between reaſon and. 
affection ? 


I think not. 


ow 
cht. 
hat 


hat ? 


tural 
erion 


lours, 


very If there was, of two oppoſites if one be natural, 
only ſhe other muſt neceſſarily be unnatural. Muſt it 
and © Not? 
It muſt. | 
5 What we find, benz at once affectionate, and 
judg 


aſonable, that we may ſafely pronounce to be 
be ſo: git and good. 
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| who neither ch her, nor took care of her. 
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Agreed. 
| Well, then: you will not diſpute, b Jon that t. to 
run away, and leave a ſick child, is contrary to rea- 
ſon. It remains for us to conſider, whether it be 
conſiſtent with affection. 


Let us conſider it. | | 
Did you, then, from an nn to your child 


do right in running away, and leaving her? Hath 
her mother no affection for the child? 

Yes, ſurely, ſhe hath. 

Would it have been right, then, that the mother 
too ſhould leave her; or would it not? ? 

It would not. | 

And doth not her nurſe love her ? 

She doth. | 

Then ought not ſhe likewiſe to leave her? 
By no means. 
And doth not her preceptor love her ? 

He doth. 

Then ought not he alſo to hive run away, and 
left ber: and ſo the child to have been alone, and 
unaſſiſted, from the great affection of her parent 
and her friends; or to die in the hands of people 


Heaven forbid ! 
But is it not unreaſonable and unjuſt, that what 


you think right in yourſelf, on the account of you 
affection; ſhould not be allowed to W who hae 
the very bande affection as you? 
It is abſurd. | 
Pray, if you were ſick yourſelf, ſhould you 
willing to have your family, and even your wife an 
children, ſo very affectionate, as to leave you 3 hel 
leſs and alone? 


Chap. 11. & PIG T n US; ox 

By no means. 18 | 

Or would you wiſh. to be fo todd fix your 
friends, as from their exceſſive affection, always to 
be left alone when you were ſick? Or would you 
not rather wiſh, if it were poſlible, to have ſuch a 
kind of affection from your enemies, as to make 
them always keep from you? If ſo, it remains, that 
your behaviour was by no means affectionate. Well 
then : was it merely nothing” that induced yeu to de- 
ſert your child? | | 

How. is that poſſible? IN | 

No: but it was ſome ſuch motive, as induced a 
perſon at Rome to hide his face while a. horſe was 
running, to which he earneſtly wiſhed ſucceſs : and 
when, beyond his expectation, it won the race; he 
was obliged to have een to n to recover 
his ſenſes. . c 

And what was this motive ? 

At preſent perhaps it cannot be accurately explaii. 
ed. It is ſufficient to be convinced, (if what philo- 
ſophers ſay be true) that we are not to ſeek ir from 
without : but that there is univerſally one and the 
fame cauſe, which moves us to do or: forbear any 
action”; to ſpeak or not to ſpeak; to be elated or 
depreſſed ; to avoid or purſue : that very cauſe which, 
hath now moved us two; you, to come, and fit 
and hear me; and me, to ſpeak as I do. 

And what is that? 

Is it any thing elſe, than that it ſeemed right to 
us to do ſo? 

Nothing elſe. ü 

And if it had ſeemed otherwiſe to us; what mould 
we have done elſe than what we thought right ? 
This, and not the death of Patroclus, was the cauſe 
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nor enquire of what ſort, or in what condition, any 
thing is; our eſtate, or ſlaves, or horſes, « or r dogs 


but dir our principles. 
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of lamentation to Achilles, (for every man is not 


thus affected by the death of a friend) that it ſeemed 
right to him. This too was the cauſe of your run- 
ning away from your child, that it ſeemed right: 
and if hereafter you ſhould ſtay with her, it will be 
becauſe that ſeemed right. You are now returning 
to Rome, becauſe it ſeems right to you: but if you 
ſhould alter your opinion, you will not return. In 
a word neither death, nor exile, nor pain, nor any 
thing of this kind, is the cauſe of our doing, or not 
doing, any action: but our opinions. and principles. 
Do I convince. you of this, or not ? 1 


Lou do. 
$. 3. Well then: fach as the cauſe is, ſuch will 


be the effect. From this day forward, then, when- 
ever we do any thing wrong, we will impute it only 
to the principle from which we act: and we will en- 


deavour to remove that, and cut it up by the roots 


with greater care than we would wens and tumours 
from the body. In like manner, we will aſcribe 
what we do right, to the ſame cauſe: and we will 
accuſe neither ſervant, nor neighbour, nor wife, nor 
children, as the cauſes of any. evils to us, perſuaded, 
that if we had not ſuch principles, ſuch conſequen- 
ces would not follow. Of theſe principles we our- 
ſelves, and not externals, are the maſters. e 02 


Agreed. | 
From this day, hen: we will ade edind 1 : 
T 


I with to do it. 
You ſee, then, that it is neceſſary for you to be- 


come a ſcholar ; thar kind of animal which eyery 


— — 


10 „ «av 


2 


8. 
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one laughs at; if you really deſire to make an ex- 
amination of your principles. But this, as you are 
ſenſible, is nor the work of an hour or a day. 
CHAP, XIL 
Of Contentment. 

b. 1. ONCERNING the Gods, ſome affirm, 

that there is no deity : others, that he 
indeed exiſts; but flothful, negligent, and without 
a providence :' a third ſort admit both his being and 
providence, but only in great and heavenly objects, 
and in nothing upon earth: a fourth, both in beaven 


and earth; but only in general, not individuals: a 
fifth like Ulyſſes and Socrates: | 


O Thou, who, ever preſent i in my way, 
Doſt all my motions, all 4 toils FP” ; 
Porz's Homer. 


It is, before all wry never to examine each 
of theſe; which is, and which is not, rightly ſaid. 
Now, if there are no Gods, how is it our end to 
follow them? If there are, but they take no care of 
any thing ; how will it be right, in this caſe, to fol- 
low them? Or, if they both are, and take care; 
yet, if there is nothing communicated from them to 
men, nor indeed to myſelf in particular, how can 
it be right even in this caſe? A wiſe and good man, 
after examining theſe things, ſubmits his mind to him 
who adminiſters the whole, as good citizens do to 
the laws of the commonwealth. 

9. 2, He, then, who comes to be intruſted, 
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and our ſeveral properties, and companions. Mind 
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ought to come with this intention: © How may 1 
« in every thing follow the Gods? How may I ac- 


te quieſce in the divine adminiſtration ? And how 
« may I be free?” For he is free, to whom all 
happens agreeably to his choice, and whom no one 
can reſtrain, _ 

What, then! is freedom diftration ! ? | 

By no means; for madneſs and freedom are in- 
compatible, 

But I would haye whatever appears to me to be 
right, happen ; however it comes to appear ſo. 

You are mad: you have Joſt your ſenſes. Do 


not you know, that freedbm is a very beautiful and 


valuable thing? But for me to chuſe at random, 
and for things to happen agreeably to ſuch a choice, 
may be ſo far from a beautiful thing, as to be, of 
all others, the moſt ſhocking. For how do we pro- 
ceed in writing ? Do I chuſe to write the name of 
Dion [for inſtance] as I will? No; but I am taught 
to be willing to write it, as it ought to be writ. And 


hat is the caſe in muſic ? The ſame. And wheat in 
every other art or ſcience ? Otherwiſe, it would be 


to no purpoſe to learn any thing; if it was to be 2. 


dapted to each one's particular humour. Is it then 


only in the greateſt and principal point, that of free. , 


dom, permitted me to will at random? By no means: MW te 
but true inſtruction is this: learning to will, that D 
things ſhould happen as they do. And how do they 
happen? As the appointer of them hath appointed. cn 
He hath appointed, that there ſhould be ſummer and f 
winter; plenty and dearth; virtue and vice; and 
all ſuch contrarieties, for the harmony of the whole . 


To each of us he hath given a body, and its parts 


ne 
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ful of this appointment, we ſhould enter upon a 
courſe of education and inſtruftion, not to change 
the conſtitutions of things; which is neither put 
within our reach, nor for our good ; but that being 
as they are, and as their nature is with regard to us, 
we may have our mind accommodated to what ex- 
iſts. Can we, for inſtance, fly mankind ? And how 
is that poſſible ? Can we, by converſing with them, 
change them? Who hath given us ſuch a power ? 
What then remains, or what method is there to be 


found for ſuch a commerce with them, that while 
they act agreeably to the appearances in their own. 


minds, we may nevertheleſs be affected conformably 
to nature? But we are wretched and diſcontented. 
If you are alone, you term it a deſart; and if with 
men, you call them cheats and robbers. You find 
fault too with your parents and children, and bro- 
thers and neighbours. Whereas you ought, when 
you live alone, to call ht a repoſe and freedom; 

and'to eſteem yourſelf as reſembling the Gods : and 
when you are in company, not to call it a crowd 
and a tumult, and a trouble; but an aſſembly, and 
a feſtival : and thus to take all things contentedly. 
What, then, is the puniſhment of thoſe who do 
not? To be juſt as they are. Is any one diſcon- 
tented with being alone? Let him be in a deſart. 


Diſcontented with his parents? Let him be a bad 


ſon; and let him mourn. Diſcontented with his 
children? Let him be a bad father. Throw him in- 
to priſon. What priſon ? Where he already is : 
for he is in a ſituation againſt his will ; and when- 
ver any one is againſt his will, that is to him a pri- 
ſon : juſt as Socrates was not in priſon : for he was 
vilingly there.“ « What then, muſt t my leg be lame! 
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the fates, who ſpun in his preſence the thread of your 
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And is it for one paultry leg, wretch, that you 
accuſe the world? Why will you not give. it up 
to the whole? Why will you not withdraw your. 
ſelf from it? Why will not you gladly yield it to 
him who gave it? And will you be angry and diſcon- 
tented with the decrees of Jupiter ; which be, with 


birth, ordained and appointed ? Do not you know 
how very ſmall a part you are of the whole? That 
is, as to body: for, as to reaſon, you are neither 
worſe, nor leſs, than the Gods. For reaſon is not 
meaſured by length or height ; but by principles, 
Will you not therefor place your good there, where 
you are equal to the Gods? © How wretched am! 
« jn ſuch a father and mother!“ — What, then, 
was it granted you to come before-hand, and make 
your own terms, and ſay; “ Let ſuch Sd ſuch per- 
« ſons, at this hour, be the authors of my birth!“ 
It was not granted : for it was neceſſary that your, 
parents ſhould exiſt before you, and ſo you be born 
afterwards.—Of whom? Of juſt ſuch as they were, 
What, then, ſince they are ſuch, is there no reme- 
dy afforded you? Now ſurely if you were ignorant 
to what purpoſe you poſſeſs the faculty of ſight, you 
would be wretched and miſerable, in ſhutting your 
eyes at the approach of colours: and are not you 
more wretched and miſerable, in being ignorant, that 
you hare a greatneſs of ſoul, and a manly ſpirit, an- 
ſwerable to each of the abovementioned accidents? 
Occurrences proportioned to your faculty [of diſcern- 
ment] are brought before you: but you turn it a 
way, at the very time when you ought to have it 
the moſt open, and quick-ſighted. Why do not 
you rather thank the e that they have made you 
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ſuperior to whatever they have not placed in your 
own power; and have rendered you accountable for 


that only which is in your own power ? Of your 


parents they acquit you; as not accountable :, of 
your brothers they acquit you : of body, poſſeſſions, 
death, life, they acquit you. For what, then, have 
they made you accountable ? For that which is alone 
in your own power; a right uſe of the appearances 

of objects. Why, then, ſhould you draw thoſe 
things upon yourſelf, for which you are not accoun- 
table? This is giving one's ſelf trouble, without need. 


CH AT. am 


How every thing 1 may be performed acceptably to the 
: Gods, © 


HEN a perſon inquired, how any one might 
eat acceptably to the Gods ? If he eats with 


juſtice, ſays Epictetus, and gratitude ; and fairly and 


temperately, and decently, muſt he not alſo eat ac- 
ceptably to the Gods? And when you call for hot 
water, and your ſervant doth not hear you : or, if 
he doth, brings it only warm ; 'or perhaps is not to 


be foul at home; then, not to be angry, or burſt . 


with paſſion :. is not this acceptable to the Gods? 
But how, then, can one bear ſuch things? 
Wretch ! will you not bear with your own brother, 
who hath God for his father, as being a ſon from the 
lame ſtock, and of the fame high deſcent [with 
yourſelf ]? But, if you chance to be placed in ſome 
ſuperior ſtation, will you preſently ſet yourſelf up 
for a torn? ? Will you not remember what vou are, 
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44 
and over whom you bear rule ? That they are by na. 
ture your relations, your brothers; that they : are 


the offspring of God? 
But 1 have them by right of purchaſe, and not 


they me. 
Do you ſce what it is you regard ? Thar it is 


earth and mire, and theſe wretched laws of dead 
men ; and that you do not regard thoſe of the Gods, 


CH AE MY; 


That all things are under the divine inſpection. 


$. 1. C7 HEN a perſon aſked him, how any 
one might be convinced, that each of 


his actions are under the inſpection of God? Do 


not you think, ſays Epictetus, that all things at are 
mutually bound together and united? 


I do. 
Well: and do not you think, that things on earth 


Feel the influence of the heavenly bodies? 

"Yes. 

Elſe how could the trees ſo lacy as if by 
God's expreſs coramand, bud, bloſſom, bring forth 
fruit, and ripen it: then let it drop, and ſhed their 
leaves, and lie contrafted within themſelves | in quiet 
and repoſe; all when he ſpeaks the word? Whence, 
again, are there ſeen, on the increaſe and decreaſe 
of the moon, and the approach and departure of the 
ſun, ſo great viciſſitudes and changes, to the direct 


contrary, in earthly things? Have then the very 


leaves, and our own bodies, this connection and 


ſympathy with the whole; and have ndt out ſouls 
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much more? But our ſouls are thus connected and 
intimately joined to God, as being indeed members, 


and diſtinct portions, of his eſſence: and muſt not 


he be ſenſible of every movement of them, as belong- 
ing, and connatural to himſelf ? Can even you think 


of the divine adminiſtration, and every other divine 


ſubject, and together with theſe of human affairs al- 
ſo? Can you at once receive impreſſions. on your 
ſenſes and your underſtanding from a thouſand ob- 


jets? At once aſſent to ſome things, deny or ſuf- 


pend your judgment concerning others, and preſerve 
in your mind impreſſions from ſo many and various 
objects, and whenever you are moved'by the traces 
of] them, hit on ideas ſimilar to thoſe which firſt 
impreſſed you? Can you retain. a variety of arts, and 
the memorials of ten thouſand things? And is not 
God capable of ſurveying all things, and being pre- 
ſent with all, and receiving a certain communication 
from all ? Is the ſun capable of illuminating ſo great 
a portion of the univerſe, and of leaving only that 
ſmall part of it illuminated, which is covered by the 


ſhadow: of the earth: and cannot he Who made and 


revolves the ſun, a ſmall part of himſelf, if compar- 
ed with the whole; cannot he perceive all things? 
$. 2. © But I cannot (ſay you) attend all things 
« at once.” Why, doth any one tell you, that 
you have equal power with Jupiter? No: but ne- 


vertheleſs he has aſſigned to each man a director, his 


own good genius, and committed him to bis guar- 


dianſhip : a director, whoſe vigilance no flumbers 


interrupt, and whom no falfe reaſonings can deceive. 
For, to what better and more careful guardian could 
he have committed us? So that when you have ſhut 
your doors, and darkened your room, remember, 
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order to receive their pay, ſwear to prefer before all 


accuſe, nor murmur at any of the things appointed 
by him: nor unwillingly to do or ſuffer any thing 


Caeſar ; in the ot beyond all, to _— themſelves, un 


46 THE DISCOURSES OF | Book 1. 
never to ſay that you are alone; for you are not: 
but God is within, and your genius is within: and 
what need have they of light, to ſee what you are 


doing? To this God you likewiſe ought to ſwear ſuch 
an oath as the foldiers do to Caeſar. For do they, in 


_ things, the ſafety of Caeſar : and will not you ſwear, 
who have received ſo many and ſo great favours; 
or, if you have ſworn, will you not ſtand to it? 
And what muſt you ſwear? Never to diſobey, nor 


neceſſary. Is this oath like the former? In the ie 
firſt, perſons ſwear not to honour any other beyond ha: 


agent per 

| | LE | | per; 

c UH A v. xv. 5 2 b Jou 

5 a tit 

What i it ; 15 that phit p promiſe uch 


5. 12 HEN one conſulted him, how be 
might perſuade his brother to forbear 
WIE bim ill: philoſophy, anſwered Epictetus, 
doth not promiſe to procure any thing external to 
man; otherwiſe it would admit ſomething beyond 
its proper ſubje&-matter. For the ſubje&-matter of . 1, 
a carpenter is wood; of a ſtatuary, braſs: and fo, 
of the art of living, the ſubject. matter is N 85 rovic 
ſon's life. 
What, then, is my brother's ? 
That, again, belongs to his own art [of living]; ſie: 
but to your's is external : like an eſtate, like health, 
like reputation. Now philoſophy promiſes none of 
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ing part ? His in whom I exiſt. 4 

But how, then, is my brother to by aſi 40 his ans 
| ger againſt me ? 1 

Bring him to me, and I will tell 0 bot 1 have 
nothing to ſay to you about his anger... 

5. 2. Well: but I ſtill farther aſk, how: am 11 to 
keep myſelf in a ſtate of mind conformable to na- 
ture, though he ſhould not be reconciled to me? 

No great thing is brought to perfection ſuddenly; 
when not ſo much as a bunch of grapes or a fig is. 
If you will tell me, that you would at this minute 
have a fig, I will anſwer you, that there muſt be 
ume. Let it firſt bloſſom, then bear fruit, then ri- 
ben. Is then the fruit of a fig tree not brought to 

perfection ſuddenly, and in one hour; and would 

you poſſeſs the fruit of the human mind in ſo ſhort 
a time,, and without trouble? I tell you, p en no 
ſuch thing. | 
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ol. 1. 5 E not :durprifed, if other. animals 0 


provided for them, not only meat and drink but 
aging: that they want neither ſhoes, nor bed- 
ng, nor clothes: while we ſtand in need of all 
tele, For they not being made for themſelves, but 
vr ſervice, it was not fit that they ſhould be formed 


theſe. In every circumſtance I will preſerve the go- 
verning part conformable to nature. WV * n. 


all things neceſſary to the body ready 


od as to need the help of others. For, conſider 
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| what it would be for us to take care, not only for 

ourſelves, but for ſheep and aſſes too: how they 
ſhould be clothed, how ſhod; and how they ſhould 
eat and drink. But as ſoldiers are ready for their 
commander, ſhod, clothed, and armed (for it would 
be a grievous: thing for a colonel to be obliged: to go 
through his regiment to put on their ſhoes! and 
clothes) ; ſo nature likewiſe has formed the animals 
made for ſervice, ready: provided, and ſtanding 'in 
need of no further care. Thus, one little boy, with 


only a crook, drives a flock. c 
F. 2. But now we, inſtead of being thankful for Ml * 
this complain of God, that there is not the ſame b 
kind of care taken for us likewiſe. And yet, good hy 
heaven! any one thing in the creation is ſufficient to bi 
demonſtrate a providence, to a modeſt and grateful MW © 
mind. Not to. inſtance at preſent in great things: 8 
but only in the very production of milk from grafs, the 
cheeſe from milk, and wool from ſkins: who form- wh 
ed and contrived theſe things? No one, . ſay you. up 


O ſurpriſing ſtupidity, and want of ſhame ! But 
come; let us omit the works of nature. Let u As 
contemplate what ſhe hath done, as it were, by the t 


bye. What is more uſeleſs than the hairs which 1 
grow on the chin? And yet hath ſhe not made uſe wem 
even of theſe, in the moſt becoming manner pol Not 
ble? Hath ſhe not by theſe diſtinguiſhed the ſexes! : ol 
Doth not nature in each of us call out, even at: wg 
diſtance, I am a man; approach and addreſs me 2 HR 
ſuch ; enquire no farther ; ſee the characteriſtic. 0 1. wr: 
the other hand, with regard to wamen, as ſhe ha 03 15 : 
mixed ſomething ſofter in their voice, ſo ſhe hath d dy 5 


prived them of a beard. But no: to be ſure, ti 
animal ſhould have been left undiſtinguiſhed, ar 
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each of us obliged to proclaim, I am a men! But 
why is not this characteriſtic beautiful and becoming, 
and venerable? How much more beautiful than the 
comb of cocks; how much more noble than the 
mane of lions ! Therefor, we ought to have preſerv- 
ed the divine characteriſtics: we ought not to have 
rejected them; nor confounded, as much as in us lay, 
the diſtin& ſexes. 

9. 3. Are theſe che only works of, providence, 
with regard to uuns . And whit, words 
can proportionably expreſs our applauſes and praiſe? 
For, if we had any underſtanding, ought. we not 
both, in public and in private, inceſſantly to ſing 
F hymns, and ſpeak well of the Deity, and rehearſe 
his benefits ? Ought we not, whether we are 1 e 
or ploughing, or eating, to ſing the hymn, [ vel 
to God ? Great i is God, who has ſupplied zus ch 
0 theſe inſfruments to till the ground : great is God, b 
il who has given us hands, a power of ſwallowing, a ſto- 
mach: who hath given us to grow inſenſibly, to breathe 
in ſleep. [Even], theſe things we ought upon every 
occaſion to celebrate; but to make it the ſubject of 
the greateſt and moſt divine bymn, that be = g- 
ven us the faculty of apprehending them, and uſ ing. 
them in a proper way. Well then: becauſe the, 
moſt of you are blind and inſenſible, Was it not ne- 
cellary, that there ſbould be ſome one to fill this ſta- 
tion, and giye out, for all men, the hymn to God? 
For what elſe can I, a lame old man, do, but ling 
bymns to God? If I was a nightingale, I would act 
the part of a nigbtingale: if a ſuan, the part of a 

ſwan. But, ſince I am a reaſonable creature, it is my 
Iluty to praiſe God. This is my buſineſs, I do ĩt. Nor 
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will I ever deſert this poſt, as long as it is vouchſzf. 
ed me: and I enen 1 to join in che ſame bang 


CHAP. XVIL 
That the art of reaſoning is neceſſary. 


8. r. INC E it is reaſon which ſets in order and 
; * finiſhes all other things, it ought not it- 


ſelf to be left in diſorder. But by what ſhall it be 


fet in order? 
Evidently, either by itſelf, or by ſomething elſe. 


Well: either hat too is reaſon, or there is ſome- 
thing elſe ſuperior to reaſon (which is impoſſible): 
and, if it be reaſon, what, again, ſhall ſet that in' 
order? For, if reaſon can ſet itſelf in order in one 


ceeaſe, it can in another: and, if we will ſtill require 


any thing further, it will be infinite, and without 


end. 
But, the more urgent neceſſity is to cure ¶ our 


opinions, paſſions}, and the like. 


Would you hear about theſe, therefor ? Well: 
hear. But then, if you ſhould ſay to me, « I can- 
« not tell whether your arguments are true or falle;* 
and if I ſhould happen to expreſs myſelf doubtfully, 
and you ſhould ſay, © diſtinguiſh [which ſenſe you 
« mean], I will bear with you no longer; but 


will retort your words upon you; the more urgent 


neceſſity is, etc, Therefor, I ſuppoſe, the art of 
reaſoning i is firſt ſettled : juſt as, before the meaſur- 
ing of corn, we ſettle the meaſure. For, unleſs we 
firſt determine what a buſhel, and what a balance is, 
bow ſhall we be able to meaſure or weigh ? Thus, 
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in the preſent caſe : unleſs we have firſt learnt, and 
accurately examined, that which is the eriterion of 
other things, and by which other things are learnt, 
how ſhall we be able accurately to learn any thing 
elſe ? And how is it poſſible 2 Well; a buſhel, how- 
ever, is only wood, a thing of no value {in itſelf] : 
but it meaſures corn. And logic [you ſay] is of 
no value in itſelf. That we will conſider hereafter. 
Let us, for the preſent, then, make the ceſſation. 
It is enough that it diſtinguiſhes and examines, and 
as one may ſay, meaſures and weighs all other things. 
Who ſays this? Is it only Chryſippus, and Zeno, 
and Cleanthes ?. And doth not Antiſthenes ſay it? 
And who is it, then, who has written, that the be- 
ginning of a right education is the examination of 
words? Doth not Socrates ſay it? Of whom, then, 
| doth Xenophan write, that he began by the exami- 
nation of words ; what each lignified. 5 

$. 2. Is this, then, the great and admirable thing 
to underſtand or interpret Chryſippus? | 

Who fays that it is? But what, then, is the ah 
mirable thing? 
Jo underſtand the will of nature. | i 
l: Well then: do you apprehend ĩt of yourſelf: ? In 
an- that caſe, what need bave you for any one elſe? For 
if it be. true, that men never err but involuntarily; 3 
and you have learnt the truth, you muſt nn 
act righr . „ 

But, indeed, I do. not ae the mes of na- 
ture. 

Who, then, ſhall interpret that? wy 

They ſay, Chryſippus. I go and i inquire oh 
this f interpreter. of Bature ſays. 1 begin not to under- 


derſtand his meaning. I ſeek one to ae r 
E 2 
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Here explain how this is expreſſed, and as if it were 
put into Latin. How, then, doth a ſupercilions 
ſelf. opinion belong to the i interpreter ! Dans; 
Indeed, it 'doth not juſtly belong to ChryGppus 
himſelf, if he only interprets the will of nature, and 
doth not follow it: and much leſs to his i interpreter, 
For we have no need of Chryſippus, on his own ac- 
count ; but that, by his means, we may apprehend the 
| will of nature: nor do we need a diviner on his own 
# account; but that, by his aſſiſtance, we hope to un- 
derſtand fotüre events, and what is ſignified by the 
4 Gods: nor the entrails of the victims, on their own 
account; but, on the account of what is ſignified by 
them : beiter is the raven, or the crow, that we 
; admire ; but the God, who delivers his ſignifications 
by their means. I come, therefor, to the diyiner 
and interpreter of theſe things; and ſay, « Inſpect 
| « the entrails for me: what is fi gnified to me?” 
bl Having taken and laid them open, he thus, interprets 
"t them; You have a choice, man, incapable of being 
reſtrained or compelled. This is written here in the 
entrails. I will ſhow you this firſt, in the faculty 
of aſſent. Can any one reſtrain you from aſſenting 
i to truth: No one.” —Can any one compel you 
if to admit a fallhood ? No one.” ou ſee, then, 
8 that you have in this topic a choice incapable of be- 
R ing reſtrained, or compelled, ' or hindered, Well: 
W is it any otherwiſe with regard to og and deſire? 
What can ret one purſuit ?!———<« Another 
cc purſuit.” — «© What, deſire and averſion ? 
« Another defir and another averſion.” If you 
fet death before me "(fa ay you) you compel me, No: 
not what is ſet before you doth it: but your brinei 
ple, that it is better to _ ſuch or ſuch a e 8 than 
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to die. * again, you ſte it is your OWN Prin- 
ciple which compels you: that i is, choice compels 
choice. For, if God hath; conſtituted that portion 
which he hath ſeparated from his own eſſenee, and 
given to us, capable of being reſtrained or compelled, 
either by himſelf, or by any other, he would not 
have been God; Pane taken eure of ak in a 
due manner... e d E 

5. 3. Theſe things, Fu the Saipan I N in 
the victims. Theſe things are ſignified to you. If 
you pleaſe, you are free. If you pleaſe, you will 
have no one to complain of; no one to aecuſe. All 
will be equally ee to * own * and to 
the mind of God. 

9. 4. For the fake; * this — 1 go to the di- 
viner and the philoſopher : admiring not im: merely 
on the account of his interpretation, but the en 
which he inter AIM | 
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hat we are er to oe angry wah the errors of bene 


IN F a the "hilofapbers for oy tue, that 
all mens actions proceed from one ſource s 
at, as they aſſent, from a perſuaſion that a thing is 
0, and diſſent, from a perſuaſion that it is not; ank 
ſpend: their judgment, from! a perſuaſion that it is 
certain; ſo, likewiſe, they exert their purſuits, 
om a perſuaſion that ſuch a thing is for their advan- 
ge: and it is impoſſible to eſteem one thing advan- 
1 n aan mi 20-6 to eſteem one thing: a 
E 3 
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duty, and purſue another : why, aft ter Fs Pee 
we be angry at the multitude? CET Ki 0n 
They are thieves and pilferers. i ee e 
What do you mean by thieves and püteres? 
They are in an error concerning good and evil. Ought 
you, then, to be angry, or to pity them? Do but 
ſhow them their error, and you will ſee, that they 
will amend their faults: but if they do not ſee it, 
the principles _ Ae are to: them * er 
rule. 7 Ot; 8 
What, then; ought hot this thief and this adul 
} terer to be deſtroyed-?: dee 20 
. By no means ſ aſk 5548 : whip ſay Zn ec Ought 
| “ not he to be deſtroyed, who errs and is deceived 
* in things of the greateſt importance; blinded, not 
c in the ſight that diſtinguiſhes white from black, but 
“ in the judgment, that diſtinguiſnes good from e- 
« vil?“ By ſtating your queſtion thus, you ſee how 
i inhuman it is; and juſt as if you would ſay, © Ought 
| ce not this blind, or that deaf man, to be deſtroyed?” 


ln 22 — — _ = PIFY 3 


For, if the greateſt hurt be a deprivation of the moſt 
valuable things, and the moſt valuable thing to every 
"i one is a right judgment of chuſing; when any one W fo 
is deprived of this, why, after all, are you angry? c 
„ You ought not to be affected, man, contrary to na: 2:7: 
io ture, by the ills of another, pity him rather, Do ho 
not be angry; nor ſay, as many do, What! ſhall lof: 
theſe execrable and odious wretches dare to act thus! M ſeſſ 
Whence have you ſo ſuddenly learnt wiſdom? Be- 


S. = 


cauſe we admire thoſe things which ſuch people take} — 
from us. Do not admire your clothes, and you vill — 
not be angry with the thief. Do not admire th he 
beauty of your wife, and you will not be ang will 
with an adulterer. Know, that a thief and a — 


55 
adulterer have no ! in the a that are pro- 
perly your own ; but in thoſe that belong to others; 
and which are not in your power. If you give up 


theſe things, and look upon them as — with 


hom will you any longer be angry? But, while 
you admire them, be angry with yourſelf, rather 
than with others. Conſider only: you have a fine 
ſuit of clothes c your neighbour has not. Tou have 
a window; ybu want to air them. He knows not in 
what the good of man conſiſts; but imagines it is 
in a fine ſuit of clothes: the very thing which you 
imagine too. Muſt not he, then, of courſe, come 
and take them away? When you ſhow ea cake to 
greedy people, and are devouring it all yourſelf; 
would not you have them ſnatch it from you ?: Do 
not provoke them. Do not have a window. Do 
not air your clothes. I, too, the other day, had 


an iron lamp burning before my houſhold deities. 


Hearing a noiſe at the window, Iran. I found my 
lamp was ſtolen. I conſidered, that he who took 
it away did nothing unaccountable. What then? 
To- morrow, ſays I, you ſhall: find an earthen one: 
for a man loſes only what he hath. -7 have loſt my 
coat. Ay: becauſe you had a coat. I have a pain 
in my head. Why, can you have a pain in your 
horns ? Why, then, are you out of humour ? For 
| loſs and haart can be ce of ſuch things as are mow 
leſſed. TS | 

-$ 2. But the Gavin will Ge enn 
A leg He will take away What ? 
A head. — What is there, then, that 
he can neither chain, nor take away ? 
will, and choice. Hence the advice of the ancients 
— thyſelf. 
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What ought to be done, tbenn n 
yourſelf, for heaven's fake, in lie 
things; and thence proceed to greater. I have 


. pain in my head. Do not Cry, alas! 


« I have a pain in my ear. Do not 
cry, alas ! I do not fay, you may not groan ; but 
do not groan inwardly: or, if your ſervant is a long 
while in bringing you fomething to bind your head, 
do not baw], and diftert yourſelf; and ſay; & eve. 
« ry body hates me.” F or, Who would not hate 


ſuch a one? 
$. 3. Relying for the future on theſe principles 


walk upright, and free; not truſting to bulk of bo- 


dy, like a wreſtler: for one ſhould not be uncon- 
querable i in the ſenſe that an aſs is. 

Who then is unconquerable ? He whom . 
dependent on choice, diſconcerts. Then I run 


| over every circumſtance, and conſider [fuch a one 


in each. As they ſay] of an athletic champion. He 
has been victorious in the firſt encounter : what will 
he do in the ſecond? What, if the heat ſhould: be 
exceſſive? What, if he were to appear at Olympia? 
So I ſay in this caſe. What, if you throw money 
in his way? He will deſpiſe it. What, if a girl? 
What, if in the dark ? What, if he be tried by po- 
pular fame, calumny, praiſe, death ? He is able to 
overcome them all. What, then, if he be placed 
in the heat, or in the rain ? What, if he be hypo» 
chondriac, or aſleep ? [Juſt the ſame.] This is. * 


unconquerable athletic champion. 


* 
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GR A P 4: 
„ „„ , ‚ ‚˖‚˖‚ ˖ 3 aL HERES STU 
of the behavi ur” to be *hſerved towards tyrants. 5 


„ „ HEN a perſon i is poſſeſſed of 3 

1 either real or imaginary ſuperiority, 
unleſs he hath been well inſtructed, be will neceſſa- 
rily be puffed up with it. A tyrant, ſor inſtance, 
ſays; “ I am ſupreme, over all.“ And what 
can you do for me? Can you exempt my deſires 
from diſappointment ? How ſhould you? For do 
you never incur you own averſions? Are your own 
purſuits infallible ? Whence ſhould you come by that 
privilege ? Pray, on ſhip- board, do you truſt to 
yourſelf, or to the pilot? In a ehariot, to whom | 
but to the driver? And to whom in all other arts? 4 
Juſt the ſame. In what, then, doth your power con- 
fiſt .“ All men pay regard to me.? 

So do I to my deſk, I waſh it, and wipe it; 
and drive 4 nail, for the ſervice of my oil Haſke. 
L What, then, are theſe things to be valued beyond 
e ne — No: but they are of ſome uſe to 
me, and therefor 1 pay regard to them. Why, do 
not I pay regard to an aſs ? Do I not waſh his feet! ? 
Do not I clean him! Do not you know, that every 
dne pays regard to himſelf; and to you, juſt as he 
oth to an aſs? For who pays regard to. you as a 

an? Show that. Who would wiſh to be like 
1? Who would deſire to imitate you, as he We 
docrates : But T can take off your head,” —— | 

Lou fay right. 1 had forgot, that one is o pay 
egard to Jou as to a fever, or to the cholic ; and 
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| that there ſhould be an altar erected to you, as there 


terror into the multitude? The tyrant, and his 


will have me ſay, to you alfo; I tell you; the ſame 


is to the goddeſs Fever at Rome, 
$. 2. What is it, then, that diſturbs a ftrikes 


guards? By no means. What is by nature free, 
cannot be diſturbed, or reſtrained, by any thing but 
itſelf. But its own principles diſturb it. Thus, 
when the tyrant ſays to any one; © I will chain your 
* Jeg:” he who values his leg, cries out for pity ; i. 
While he, who ſets the value on his own will and o 
choice, ſays; © If you imagine it for your own in- 
= tereſt, chain it.. What! do not you care?” 
No: I do not care“ I will ſhow yon 
tc that I am maſter.” ——Yy ? How ſhould you? 
Jupiter has ſet me free. What ! do you think he 
would ſuffer his own ſon to be enſlaved ? You are 
maſter of my carcaſe, Take it“ 80 that, when 
you come into my preſence, you pay no regard 
ec to me?” — No: but to myſelf : or, if you 


to you as to a pipkin. This is not ſelfiſh _ vanity: 
for every animal is ſo conſtituted, as to do ever) 
thing for its own fake. . Even the ſun doth all for 
his own ſake: nay; and to name no more, even cor 
Jupiter himſelf. But, when he would be ſtiled the Il hit 
diſpenſer of rain and plenty, and the father of Gods of : 


and men, you ſee that he cannot attain theſe, offi hon 


ces and titles, unleſs he contributes to the commonſ J. 4 
utility. And he hath univerſally. ſo conſtituted the | tha 
nature of every reaſonable creature, that no one cans, a 
attain any of its own proper advantages, withouff goes 
contributing ſomething to the uſe of ſociety... Ads th 
thus it becomes not unſociable to do every thing fe red 3 


one 8 own ſake, For, do vou n that & 3 
| ods 


ſhould deſert himſelf, and his own inteteſt? How 
then, can all beings have one and the ſame original 
inſtinct, attachment to themſelves? What follows, 


ing things independent on choice, as if they were 
either good or evil, are at the bottom, there mug 
neceſſarily be a regard paid to tyrants : and I wiſh 


it were to tyrants only, and not to the very officers 


| of their bed-chamber too. And how wiſe doth. a 
nan grow on a ſudden, when Caeſar has made him 
clerk of the cloſe-ſtool ? How immediately we ſay, 


ere turned out of the bed-chamber, that he might 
once more appear to you the fool he is. 


j. 3- Epaphroditus had [a ſlave that was] a ſhoe. 


en naker; whom, becauſe he was good for nothin 
ae fold. This very fellow being, by ſome ſtrange 
on uck, bought by a courtier, became ſhoemaker to 


ſar, Then you might have ſeen how Epaphrodi- 
ty: Ws honoured him. „ How doth good Felieio do; 
en pray? And, if any of us aſked, what the great 
forfÞ#n himſelf was about, it was anſwered; « He is 
even conſulting about affairs with F elicio.? Did not he 
Il bim, as good for nothing ? Who, then, hath, 
of a ſudden, made a wiſe. man of him ? This it is 


. 4. Is any one exalted to the office of tribune ? 
chat meet him congratulate him.. One kiſſes his 
es, another bis neck, and the ſlaves his hands. 
goes to his houſe; finds it illuminated. He. af- 


Au the capitol. Offers a ſacrifice. Now, who ever 


fe 
1 ng purſuits conformable to nature? For we thank 


Cods for that wherein we place our good. | 


curls. ENU F T 


then? That where thoſe abſurd principles, concern- 


« Felicio talked very ſenſibly to me !” I wiſh he 


honour any thing, beſides what depends on choice. 


red a ſacrifice for having good deſires ? For ex- 


the prieſthood of Auguſtus. TH lay to him, let the 


for nothing. « But my name, ſays be, will be writ- 
ec ten in the annals.” Will you ſtand by, then, 
and tell thoſe who read them; © 7 am the perſon whiſe 
ec name is written there“ But, if you could tel 
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B.A perſon was talking with me to-day about 


thing alone, friend: you will be at great expence 


every one ſo now, what will you do when you are 
dead.“ My name will remain. "— Write it up. 
on a ſtone, and it will remain juſt as well. But, pray 
what rememberance will there be of you out of Nico 
polis? „ But I ſhall wear a crown of gold.” —f 


your heart is quite ſet upon a crown, take and put | 
on one of roſes ; for it will make the prettier appear Wl g 
ance. | 9 
CHAP. þ © ee 

. | " hi 

In what manner 11 7 ne 1 el. th 

he 


VERY art, and every faculty, contemplate the 


ſome things as its principal objects. When ly 

ever, therefor, it is of the ſame nature with the o qui 
ject of its contemplations, it neceſſarily contemplate thin 
itſelf too. But, where it is of a different naturiſ] not 
it cannot contemplate itſelf, The art of ſhoemak thin 
ing, for inſtance, is exerciſed 'upon leather ; "but ing 
itſelf intirely diſtinct from the materials it Works ul facy 
on : therefor it doth not contemplate. itſelf. Aga bere 
grammar 1s exerciſed on articulate ſpeech. 18 the: wobl! 
of grammar itſelf, chen, articylate ſpeech ? |, fectec 
By no means. e ee nee thing: 


Therefor it cannot contemplate ſelf... To o Vl with } 
purpoſe,” then, is Wel appointed by natuie? 0 bei 


7 


Chap. 20. EPI CTEM Vis @ 
To a,proper uſe, of the appearances. of things. 


And what is reaſon ? 

A compolition of certain appearances alete: 
and, thus, by its nature, it becomes contemplati tte 
of itſelf too. Again: hat ſubjetts aun 1 
on belong to prudencesęę? 10 

Good and evil, and indifferent. 

What, then, is FROG itſelf 2 

Good. 

What, imprudence. 2 

Evil. : 
You ſea, then, chat it neceſſarily contewplates MINI! 
both itſelf and its contrary. Therefor, the firſt and [| 111 
greateſt work of a philoſopher is, to try and diſtin- | 018 
guiſh the appearances ; and to admit none untried. 
Even in money, where our intereſt ſeems to be con- 
cerned, you: ſes what an art we have invented; and 
how many ways an aſſayer uſes to try its value. By 
the ſight 3 the touch; the ſmell ; and, laſtly, the 
hearing. He throws the piece down, and attends to 
the jingle; and is not contented with its jingling on- 
ly once; but, by frequent attention to it, becomes 
quite muſical. In the ſame manner, whenever we | 
think it of conſequence, whether we are deceived or Has 
not, we uſe the utmoſt attention to diſtinguiſh. thoſe 11 
things which-may poſſibly deceive us. But, yawn- | mr 
_ and flumbering over the poor miſerable ruling it if 
1 we admit every appearance that offers. For 
bere the miſchief does not ſtrike us. When you Ul | 
wovld know, then, how very languidly you are af- =! 
fected by good and evil, and how vehemently by il 
I thivgs indifferent; conſider how you are affected 11 
p vil with regard to being blinded; and how with regard 114 
o deing deceived; and you will find, that you are th 


nature? Here the affair becomes prolix. And ſo, 
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far from being moved, as you ought, in relation to 
good and evil. 

But much previous qualification, and much abou 
and learning, are wanted. , | 

What, then? Do you expect the greateſt of arts 
is to be acquired by ſlight endeavours ?' And yet the 
principal doctrine of the philoſopers, of itſelf, is ſhort, 
If you have a mind to know it, read Zeno, and you 
will ſee. For what prolixity is there in ſaying, Our 
end is to follow the Gods ? And, The eſſence of good 
conſiſts in the proper uſe of the appearance of things, 
Indeed, if you fay, What, then, is God? What is 
an appearance? What is particular, what univerſal 


if Epicurus ſhould come and fay, that good muſt be 7 


placed in body; here, too, it will be prolix : and 


it will be neceſſary to hear, what is the principal, the . 
ſubſtantial and eſſential part in us. It is unlikely, . 
that the good of a ſnail ſhould be placed in the ſhell: 


and, is it likely, that the good of a man ſhould? ed 


You yourſelf, Epicurus, have ſomething ſuperior to 
this. What is that in you, which deliberates, which 
examines, which forms the judgment, concerning 
body itſelf, that it is the principal part? And why 
do you light your lamp, and labour for us, and write 
ſo many books? That we may not be ignorant of 
the truth ? What are we? What are you Thus 
the doctrine becomes prolix. 


to 
mir 


Chap. 21. 
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8 1 A P. xx. 
er FY ft re of admiration. 


T N E N. a pes maintains his proper ſtation 
in life, he doth not gape after externals. 

What would you have, man? LR, 
] am contented, if my deſires and averſions are 

6 conformable to nature: if I manage my powers 


« tentions and * in n manner I was formed 
« to do. 7 

Why, then, do you walk as if you had ſwallow- 
ed a ſpit? de: 


« me, admire-me, and all who follow = cry out, 
« What a great philoſopher!“ 

Who are thoſe, by whom you would be admir- 
ed? Are they not the very people, who, you uſed 
to ſay, were mad? What, _ would you be ad» 
mired by madmen 3 3 


E P; + . 


of * A ons. 


9. 1 RECONCEPTIONS are common 

P to all men: and one pre- conception doth 
not contradict another. For, who of us doth not 
ay it down as a maxim, that good is advantageous 
and 1 and at all events, to be purſued and 


F 2 
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« of purſuit and avoidance, my purpoſes, and in- 


« I could wiſh e to * all wha meet” 
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_ followed : that juſtice is fair and becoming ? Whence 
then, ariſes the diſpute ? 


% man:“ and another; “No; he hath acted like 2 


ans, and Romans: not whether ſanctity be prefer. 


our own power; others not. In our own power, 
are choice, and all actions dependent on choice: not 
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In adapting theſe pre. 
conceptions to particular.caſes. As, when one cries; 
% Such a perſon hath acted well: he is a gallant 


&« fool.” Hence ariſes the diſpute among men. This 
is the diſpute between Jews, and Syrians, and Egypti- 


able to all things, and in every inſtance to be pur. 
ſued; but whether the eating ſwine's fleſhi be conſi- 

ſtent with ſanctity, or not. This, too, you will 
find to have been the diſpute between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, For, call them forth. What ſay 
you, Agamemnon | ? Ovght not that to be done; 
which is fit and riglit Ves, ſurely.Achil. 

les, what ſay you? Is it not agreeable to you, that 
what is right ſhould be done? Fes: beyond e- 
very other thing. Adapt your pre- conoeptions then. 
Here begins the diſpute. One ſays; © Ir is not fit; ic 
& that I ſhould reſtore Chryſeis to her father,” 
The other ſays; “ Yes; but it is.” One, or the He 
other of them, certainly makes a wrong adaption of Ho 
the pre-conception of fitneſs, Again: one ſays; - 
« Tf it be fit, that I ſhould give up Chryſeis; it is 4 1 
« fit, too, that I ſhould take ſome one of your priz: M 

« es. The other: „ What, aa you ſhould take ou 


* my miſtreſs?” « Ay; yours.“ “ What, mine I bey 


« only ? Muſt 7 only, then, loſe my prize ?” 

. 2. What, then, is it to be properly educated? 
To learn how to adapt natural pre-conceptions to 
particular caſes, conformably to nature: and, for 
the future,. to diſtinguiſh, that ſome things' are in 


—— 


Chap. 22. E FIT E TU. ay 
in our power, the body, the parts of the body, pro- 
perty, parents, brothers, children, eountry; and, 
in ſhort, all with whom we are engaged in ſociety. 
Where, then, ſhall we place good? To what kind 
of things ſhall we adapt the ung of i it? "Tv 
that 1 in our own power. | 
. 3. What, then, is not health, and 8 

and life, good ? And are not children, nor parents, 
nor country ? Who will have patience with you ?- 

Let us transfer it, then, to the other ſort of 
things. Can he who ſuffers harm, and is N 
ed of good things, be 1 FEY | 

He cannot. 3 

And can he preſerve 2 ks behaviour with re- 
gard to ſociety ? How is it poſſible he ſhould ?* For 
I am naturally led by my intereſt. If, therefor, it 
is for my intereſt, to have an eſtate, it is for my in- 
tereſt likewiſe to take it away from my neighbour. 
If it is my intereſt to have a ſuit of clothes; it is for 
my intereſt likewiſe to ſteal it wherever I find it. 
0 Hence, wars, ſeditions, tyranny, unjuſt invaſions. 
How ſhall I, if this be the caſe, be able, any lon- 
ger, to preſerve my duty towards Jupiter? IF I ſuf⸗ 
er barm, and am diſappointed, he takes no care of 
ne. And, what is Jupiter to me, if he ehuſes 1 
Ke Would be in the condition I am in? Henceforward 
"TY [ begin to hate him. What, then, do we build 
temples; do we raiſe ſtatues to Jupiter, as to. evil 


ed! demons, as to the goddefs Fever? Hou, at this rate, 
o is he the preſerver; and how the diſpenſer of rain 


nd plenty? If we place the eſſence of good any- 
Fhere here, all this will eee chen, 
all we do? | x 


. 4. This is the enquiry t un who philoſophi, 
1 
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zes in reality, and labours to bring forth [Truth]. 
« Do not I now ſee what is good, and what is e. 
« vil?“ Surely I am in my ſenſes. Ay: but ſhall 
J place good any-where on this other ſide; in things 


dependent [only]. on my own choice? Why every 


one will laugh at me. Some. grey-headed old fel 
low. will come, with his fingers covered with gold 
rings, and ſhake! his head, and ſay ; © Hark ye, 
& child, it is fit you ſhould: learn philoſophy ; but 
ce it is fit, too, you ſhould have brains. This is 
« nonſenſe. You learn ſyllogiſms from philoſo. 
« phers: but how you are to act, you know better 
« than they.” « Then, why do you chide me, Ml | 
«. Sir, if I do know.” What can I ſay to. this 


wretch ? If I make no anſwer, : be will burſt. 1M 
muſt even anſwer thus: Forgive me, as they do 
« people in love. I am not myſelf. I have lot Ml v 
« my ſenſes.” a ſh 
0 

=P IF Pr 

GHAEF: AMHR. - ler 

1 am 

Againſt Erie uv us. the 

| the 


6. 1. L VEN Epicurus is ſenſible, that we are hay 
by nature ſociable: but having once 
placed our good in the mere ſhell, he can ſay no- 
thing afterwards different from that, For, again, 
he ſtrenuouſly maintains, that we ought not to ad 
mice, or receive, any thing ſeparated from the n. 
ture of good. And he is in the right to maintain 
it. But how, then, came any ſuch ſuſpicions [3 
your doctrines imply, to ariſe], if we have no natu 
Tal affeQtion, towards an * ? Why do yo on al 


oF 


ſ 


Chap. 23. EPICTETYU,S, — 


Epicurus, diſſuade a wiſe man from bringing up chil 
dren? Why are you afraid, that, upon their ac- 
count, he may fall into uneaſineſſes? Doth he fall 
into any for a mouſe, that feeds within his houſe ? 
What is it to him, if a little mouſe bewails itſelf 


born, it is no longer | in. our power not to. love and 
be ſolicitous for it. For the ſame reaſon, he ſays 


ment would oblige him to do : for what would re- 
ſtrain any one, from affairs, if we may behave a- 
mong men, as we would among a ſwarm of flies. 


bid us not bring up children? Not even a ſheep, or 
a wolf, deſerts its offspring; and ſhall man? What 
would you. have? That we ſhould be as lilly: as 
ſheep ? Yet even theſe do not deſert their offspring. 
Or ſavage as wolves? Neither do theſe deſert them, 
Pray, who would mind you, if he ſaw his child fal- 


len upon the ground, and crying? For my part, I 


am of opinion, that your father and mother, even if 
they could have foreſeen, that you would have been 


the author of ſuch doctrines, would not, bowever, | 


> are MW have thrown, you l 


no 12 8 
gain, . H, A 5 


How we are to Prruggle with di frets 


. I, IFFICULTIES are the things that 
D ſhew what men are. . For the futur 
on any difficulty, remember, that God, like a ma- 


there? But Epicurus knew, that, if once a child is 


| 2 wiſe man will not engage himſelf in public buſi» 
neſs: for he knew very well, that. ſuch an engage - 


9. 2. And doth, he, who knows all this, dare to 


« 


poverty? He ſays, that, to be naked is better than 


How fo, Diogenes? Look upon me, ſays he. Am 


ny one? This is ſuch a ſpy as he ought to he. But 
you ne; and tell us one e NT another. Go 
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ſter of exerciſe, has engaged you with a rough anta- 


goniſt. 
For what end? | 
That you may be a conqueror, like one in the 


Olympic games : and it cannot be without toil. No 
man, in my opinion, has a more advantageous dif- 
ficulry on his hands than you have; provided you 
will but uſe it, as an athletic champion doth his an- 
tagoniſt. We are now ſending a ſpy to Rome: but 
no one ever ſends a timorous ſpy, who, when he 
only hears a noiſe, or ſees a ſhadow, runs back, 
frighted out of his wits, and ſays; “ The enemy is 
« juſt at hand.” So now, if you ſhould come tell 
us; „ Things are in a fearful way at Rome: death 7 
ce is terrible; baniſhment, terrible; calumny, ter- 
« rible; poverty, terrible : run, Wer people, the 
« enemy is at hand:” we will anſwer; get you gone, 
and propheſy for yourſelf; our only fault is, that 
we have ſent ſuch a ſpy, Diogenes was ſent a ſpy 
before you: but he told us other tidings. He ſays, 
that death is no evil; for it is nothing baſe: that 
defamation is only the noiſe of madmen. And what 
account did this ſpy give us of pain? of pleafure ? of 


a purple robe: to ſleep upon the bare ground the 
ſofteſt bed: and gives a proof of all he ſays, by his 
own courage, tranquillity, and freedom; and, more- 
over, by a hea'thy and robuſt body. There is no 
enemy near, ſays he. All is profound peace. 


J hurt? Am I wounded ? Have I run away from a- 


dembe 


14 4 1 


Gen 24. EP TG TENDU E 


back again, and examine N more exaCtiyy man 
without fear. f | 1 4 3; 
$. 2 What ſhall I 30, t * 1 | 

What do you do when you come out of a 5 ſhip? 
Do you take away the rudder, or the oars, along 
with you? What do you take, then? Your own, 
your bottle, and your bundle. So, in the preſent 
caſe, if you will but remember what is your own, 
you will not claim what belongs to others. Are you 
bid to put off your conſular robe Well: I am 
in my equeſtrian. Put off that too.— I have only 
my coat. — Put off that. too. — Well: I am naked. 
Still you raiſe my envy.— Then e'en take my 
whole body. If I can throw off a paultry Te 
1any longer afraid of a tyrant ? 

. 5. But ſuch a one: will not leave me his. heir, 
What, then, have I forgot, that none of thoſe things 
is mine? How, then, do we call them nine? As 2 
bed, in an inn. If the landlord, when he dies, leaves 
you the beds; well and good: but, if to another, 
they will be his; and you will ſeek: one elſewhere: 
and, conſequently,” if you do not find one, you will 
ſleep upon the ground: only ſleep quiet, and ſnore 
ſoundly ; and remember, that tragedies have no other 
ſubjects, but the rich, and kings, and tyrants. No 
poor man fills any other place in one, than as part 
of the chorus: whereas kings begin, indeed, with 
proſperity. * Crown the palace with feſtive gur lands.) 
—But, then, about the third or fourth act; “ Alas, 
Citheron | & why didſi thou receive me!” Where 
re thy crowns, wretch; where is ty diadem * 
annot thy guards help thee? 

Whenever you approach any of theſe then, re- 
member, that you meet a tragic player; or, rather, 
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. 1. Tr theſe things are true z and we are not 


then, what orders, have you brought from him: 
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not an actor, but Oedipus himſelf.— But ſuch a one 

is bappy. He walks with a numerous train. Well: 

I join myſelf with the croud, and I too walk with a 

numerous train, x | 
F. 4. But, remember the Wicpel Lin 5: "That 3 

the door is open. Do not be more fearful than 

children ; but, as they, when the play doth not pleaſe 

them, fay ; « I will play no longer:” fo do you, 


in the ſame caſe, ſay; „I ü will play no longer ; * 


and 805 but, if you ſtay, do not complain, be 


te R A f. * = | 
On the ſame alice, a 
5 fer 


ſtupid, or acting a part, when we ſay, that 
the ood or ill of man conſiſts in choice, and that 
all beſides is nothing to us? why are we ſtill trou- 
bled ? Why do we ſtill fear? What hath been ow 
concern, is in no one's power : what is in the powet 
of others, we do not 6a What embaraſimen 
have we left? : — 
But direct me. Ats 
Why ſhould 7 direct you? Hath not Jupiter di 
refed you? Hath he not given you what is you 
own, incapable of reſtraint, or hindrance ; and whit 
is not your own, liable to both? What direction 


0 


* 


By all methods keep what is your own : what be 
« longs to others, do not covet. Honeſty, is you 
« own : a ſenſe of virtuous ſhame is your ow 
i Who, then, can deprive you of theſe ? Wik 
« can reſtrain you from making uſe of them, di 


le you 
Jou, t 


Cup. 15. EP U FTU 5 
« yourſelf : ? And how do you do it? When you 


& make that your concern which is not your own, 
« you loſe what is.” Having ſuch' precepts and di. 


rections from Jupiter, what ſort do you ſtill want 


from me? Am 7 better than he? More worthy of 
credit? If you obſerve theſe, what others do you 
need? Or are not theſe directions his? Produce 
your natural pre-conceptions: produce the demonſtra- 
tions of philoſophers: produce what you have often 
heard, and what you have ſaid yourſelf; what you 
have read, and what you have ſtudied. - 

How long is it right to obſerve theſe things, and 
break up the game ? 

As long as ir goes on agreeably. A king is cho- 
ſen at the Saturnalian feſtival (for i it was agreed to 
play at the game): he orders; “ Do you drink: 
« you mix the wine: you ſing: you go: you come.” 
| obey ; that the game may not be broken up by my 
fault.——“ Well: but T bid you think yourſelf to 
© be unhappy.” I do not think ſo: and who ſhall 
ompel me to think ſo? Again: we agreed to play 
igamemnon and Achilles. He who is appointed for 
\zamemnon, ſays to me: „ Go to Achilles, and 
force away Briſeis.” I go. « Come,” I come. 

. 2. We ſhould converſe in life as we do in hy- 
othetical ' arguments. “ Suppoſe it to be night.” 
— Well: ſuppoſe it.“ Is it day, then ?” 
ſo: for I admitted the hypotheſis,” that it is night, 

« Suppoſe, wal you think it to be night.” — 
ell: ſuppoſe it. But think alſo, in reality, 
that it is night.“ 
| hypotheſis. 'Thus, too, in the other caſe. Sup- 
e you have ill luck.- Suppoſe i it.“ Are 
ou, oy unlucky ?” es. Have you 


That doth not follow from 


— 


— 


think too Lin earneſt], that you are unhappy. 


and ſay, I cannot dine with ſuch a fellow, to be 9. 
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ſome croſs Demon. ves. Well: but 


This doth not follow from the hypotheſis: „ ther 
is one-who forbids me to think ſo J. 5 
How long, then, are we to obey ſuch r | 
As long as it is worth while : that is, as long as 

I preſerve what is becoming and fit. 
3. Further: ſome are peeviſh and fatidions; 


bliged to hear him all day recounting, how he fought 
in Myſia. © I told you, my friend, how I gained 
« the eminence. There I am beſieged again.“ But 
another ſays, © I had rather get a dinner, and hear 
“ him prate as much as he pleaſes.” 

Do you compare the value of theſe things, and 
judge for yourſelf: but do not let it be with depreſ 
ſion, and anxiety ; and with a ſuppoſition; that yo 
are unhappy : for no one compels you to that. 
the houſe in a ſmoke? If it be a moderate Wi 1e 
will ſtay : if a very great one, I will go out. For 
you muſt remember, and hold to this, that the don | 
is open: Well: do not live at Nicopolis.” 7 rok 


not live there.“ Nor at Athens.“ Well: revi 
Athens,— « Nor at Rome.” Nor at Rome vie poir 
* But you ſhall live at Gyaros.” I will live ther « z 
But living at Gayros ſeems to me like living in a ge. yi 
ſmoke. I will retire where no one can forbid me 
live ; (for that abode is open to all) and put off nll g. 
laſt garment, this paultry body of mine: beyond, 
this, no one hath any power over me. Thus I count 


metrius ſaid to Nero: Nou ſentence vic to deat any 
and nature, you;” „11 place my admiration. on | 
dy, 1 give myſelf up for a ſlave: if on an, eſtate, ! 
fame; for I inamediately | beucay myſelf, how 1; T 


Chap. 25. E PIGTE TUS. 73 
be taken. Juſt as when a ſnake pulls in his head, I 
ſay ſtrike that part of him which he guards: and be 
you aſſured, ' that whatever you ſhew à deſire to 
guard, there your maſter will attack you, Remem- 
ber but this, whom will your any longer flatter, or 
fear ? 

But I want to ſit where the ſenators do. 
Do not you ſee, that by this you ſtralten your- 
ſelf? You ſqueeze yourſelf? 
Why, how elſe (hall 1 fee the ſhow, in the am- 
phitheatre cleverly ? 
Do not fee it [at all, man ; and you will not 
be ſqueezed. Why do you give yourſelf trouble ? 
Or waid a little while; and when the ſhow is over, 
go ſit in the ſenators places, and fun yourſelf. For 
remember, that this holds univerſally ; we ſqueeze 
I ourſelves; we ſtraiten ourſelves: that is; our own 
principles ſqueere and ſtraiten us. What is it to be 
reviled, for inſtance ? Stand by a ſtone, and 'revile 
it; and what will you get ? If you, therefor, would 
bear like a ſtone, what would your reviler be tbe 
better? But, if the reviler hath the weakneſs of the 
reviled for an advantage ground, then he carries his 
point, — Strip him.” „What do you mean * 
im v « Take my clothes; ſtrip off hem fif 
« you will}. „ have put an on 2 45 your? 
_— Much good may it do you.” 

F. 4. Theſe things were the ſtudy of Socrates; 
and, by this means, te always preſerved the ſame _ 
countenance. But we had rather exerciſe and ſtudy 
oy thing, than bow to become WN __ 

ee. 

e The elilofophars ak paradoxes. 
La And are there not paradoxes in other arts? What 
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is more paradoxical, than the pricking any one's eye, 
to make him ſee? If a perſon was to tell this'to one 
ignorant of ſurgery, would not he laugh at him? 
Where is the wonder then, if, in philoſophy hy 
many truths appear Pargdoves, to the ignorant? 


c 11 A P. XXVI. 
| N the e UE is. 


g. 1. S one Cof his "TURIN os was —_ hy- 

pothetical ſyllogiſms ; it is likewiſe a lay 
in n theſe, ſays Epictetus, to admit what follows ſrom 
the hypotheſis; but much more is it a law in life, 
to do what follows from nature. For, if we deſire 
in every ſubject of action, and in every circumſtance, 
to keep up to nature; we muſt, on every occaſion, 
evidently make it our aim, neither to let conſequen- 
ces eſcape our obſervation, nor to admit contradiQti- 


ons. Philoſophers, therefor, firſt exerciſe us in the bin 
ory, which is the more eaſy taſk, and then lead us * 
01 


to the more difficult: for in theory, there is nothing 
to oppoſe our following what we are taught; but in 
life, there are many things to draw us aſide. It is 
ridiculous, then,. to ſay, we muſt begin from theſe: 
for it is not eaſy to begin from the moſt difficult: 
and this excuſe muſt be made to thoſe parents, who 
dillike that their children ſhould learn philoſophical 
ſpeculations.—“ Am I to blame then, Sir, and ig 
« norant of my duty, and of what is incumbent 
« on me ? If this is neither to be learnt, nor taught, 
ec why do you find fault with me? If it is to be 
« taught, pray teach me yourſelf; or, if you can. 


Chap. 26. 


« Heaven forbid! what then, is the cauſe of my 
« faults?” Ignorance. “ Are you not willing then 
« that I ſhould get rid of my ignorance ? Who was 


however, is allowed to be ſaid only by one who re- 
ally hath that intention. But he who reads theſe 
things, and applies to the philoſophers, merely for 


pens to ſit near him 
ſ. 2. +/+. I once ſaw a perlen deep Un 


ing his hard fortune, that he had not 50, 00 l. left. 
What ſaid Epaphroditus, then? Did he laugh at 
tim, as we ſhould do? No: but cried out with a- 


How could you bear it? 


becoming a philoſopher, is, being ' ſenſible in what 
ſtate the faculty of the mind is: for, when 2 perſon 
nous it ro be in a weak one; he will not immedi- 
wholly employ it in great attempts. But, for want of 
this, ſome, who can ſcarce get down'a morſel, buy, 
and ſet themſelves to ſwallow, whole treatiſes; and 
o they. throw them up again, or cannot digeſt them: 


ited, it is * to convince an ignorant perſon in 
G 2 | 


OB $a EIU Is 
« not, give me leave to learn it from thoſe who | 


« profeſs to underſtand it. Beſides: do you thin 
6 . [ voluntarily fall into evil, and miſs of good? 


« ever taught the art of muſic, or navigation, by 
« anger ? Do you expect then, that your anger 
ſhould teach me the art of living?“ . — This 


the ſake of ſhewing, at an entertainment, that he un- 
derſtands hypothetical * ſyllogiſms ; what doth he do 
it for, but to be admired by ſome ng who haps 


embracing the knees of Epaphroditus ; and deplor- 


ſtoniſhment, poor man! How ound: Ther be filent 2 20 


. 3 © ED The firſt ſtep, beſts dope ; 


and then come cholics; fluxes, and fevers. Such 
perſons ought. to conſider what they can bear. In- 
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theory; but in matters relating to life, no one of-. 
fers himſelf to conviction; and we hate thoſe who 
have convinced us. Socrates uſed to ſay, that ve 
W not to live a life unexamined. 


a Ar 6 RAND 


Of the ſeveral appearances of things to the and : and 
what remedies are to be provided for them, 


9. 1. A PPEARANCES to the mind are of 
four kinds. Things are either what they 
appear to be: or they neither are, nor appear to be: 


or they are, and do not appear to be: or they are 


not, and yet appear to be. To form a right judg- 
ment in all theſe caſes, belongs only to the complete. 
ly inſtrated. But whatever preſſes, to that a re- 
medy mult be applied. If the ſophiſtries of Pyrrho 
niſin, or the academy, preſs us, the remedy mult be 
applied there: if ſpecious appearances, by which 
things ſeem to be good which are not ſo, let us ſeek 


for a comedy there. If it be cuſtom which preſſes 


us, we mult endeavour to find a remedy againſt it. 
What remedy is to be found againſt cuſtom ? 
A contrary cuſtom. You hear the vulgar ay, 
« ſuch a one, poor ſoul ! is dead.” — Why, his 
father died: his mother died.“ Ay: but he 
« was cut off in the flower of his age, and in a fo- 
« reign land.” Hear the contrary ways of ſpeak: 
ing : withdraw yourſelf from theſe expreſſions. Op- 
poſe to one cuſtom, a contrary cuſtom ; to ſophi- 
ſtry, the art of reaſoning, and the frequent uſe and 
exerciſe of it, - Againſt ſpecious appearances, we 
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muſt have clear pre-conceptions, brightened up, and 
ready. When death appears as an evil, we ought 
immediately to remember, that evils may be avoided, 
but death is neceſſity: For what can I do, or where 
can I fly from it? Let me ſuppoſe myſelf to be Sar- 
pedon, the ſon of Jove, that T 0 ſpeak in the 
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ſame gallant ways . 7 by 


Brave the ue die, and honcur'd if i we live: 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. 5 Po P Fe 


If I can atchieve nothing myſelf, J vill not envy 
another the honour of doing ſome gallant action. 
But ſuppoſe this to be a ſtrain too high for us; are 
not we capable | at leaſt} of arguing thus? 
Where ſhall I fly from death ? Shew me the place 
ſhew me the people, to whom I may have recourſe, 
whom death doth not overtake. Shew me the charm 
to avoid it. If there be none, what would you have 
me do? I cannot eſcape death: but cannot I eſcape 
the dread of it? Muſt I die trembling, and lament- 
Ing? For the origin of the diſeaſe is, withing for 
ſomething that is not obtained... In conſequence of 
this, if I can bring over externals to my own incli- 
nation, I do it: if not, P Want to tear out the eyes 
of whoever hinders me. For it is the nature of 
man, not to bear the being deprived of good; not 
to bear the falling into evil. And fo, laſt, when 1 
can neither bring over things [to my own inclinati- 
on, nor tear out the eyes of him who hinders me, 
1 fit down, and groan; and revile him whom 1 can; 
Jupiter, and the reſt of the Gods. For what. Are 
they to me, if they take no care of me? i 
Oh! but you will be guilty of impiety. 1 
What then? Can I be in a worſe condlition than 
3 
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I am now? In general, remember this, that unleſs 
piety and intereſt be placed in the ſame thing, piety 
cannot be preſerved in any mortal breaſt. 
$. 2. Do not theſe things ſeem to have force ? 
Let a Pyrrhoniſt, or an 'academic, come and oppoſe 
them, For my part, I am not at leiſure ; nor able 
| toſtand up as an advocate for general conſent. Even 
if buſineſs were concerning an eſtate, I ſhould call 
in another advocate. With what advocate, then, 
am I contented [in the preſent caſe; ? With any 
that may be upon the ſpot. I may be. at a loſs, per- 
haps, to give a reaſon, how ſenſation is performed ; 
whether it be diffuſed univerſally, or reſide in a | 
particular part : for I find difficulties that ſhock me, 
in each caſe: but, that you and I are not the lame 
| perſon, I very exactly know. 
How ſo? 
Why, I never, when I have a mind to fauler 
any thing, carry it to your mouth; but my own. I 
never, when I wanted to take a loaf, take a bruſh : 
but went directly to the loaf, as fit to anfwer my 
| purpoſe. And do you yourſelves, who deny all e- 
vidence of the ſenſes, act any otherwiſe ? Who of 
you, when he intended to go into a bath, ever went 
into a mill? 
What, then, muſt not we, to the 08 defend 
| theſe points? ſupport the general conſent [of man- 
kind] ? be fortified * every thing that oppoſes 
it ? 
Who denies that? But, it muſt be done * him 
who hath abilities; who hath leiſure : but he, who 
is full of trembling and perturbation, and inward 
: diſorders of heart, muſt employ bis time about ſome: > 
thing elle. - ou 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


That we are nat to be angry with 3 What 
e are W what great, among men. 


5. 1. HAT een, 
thing? 
1211 
Why?. 


Becauſe it is the very nature of the underſtanding 
to agree to truth ; to be diſſatisfied with. — 
and to ſuſpend its belief, in doubtful caſes. 

What is the proof of this? | 

Perſuade yourſelf, if you can, that it is now "ig, 

Impoſſible, _ 

. Unperſuade yourſelf that i it is day... 
 Impoſlible, 

Perſuade yourſelf, that the ſtars ares, or are not, 
even. | 

impalſle, Sg He 

$. 2. When any one, 1 una? to 1 is 
falſe, be aſſured, that he doth not wilfully aſſent to 
it, as falſe (for, as Plato affirms, the ſoul is never 
voluntarily deprived of truth): but what is falſe, ap- 
pears to him to be true. Well, then: have we, in 
ations, any thing correſpondent to true and falſe, 
in propoſitiongs? 
Duty, and contrary to guty: e and 
diſadvantageous: ſuitable and unſuitable; and the 
e.. 
e. 4 cor tink ee 

ous to _ and not chuſe i it. 
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He cannot. But how ſays Medea? 
« 7 know what evils wait my dreadful purpoſe ; 
„ But vanguiſh'd reaſon yields to powerful rage.” 
Becauſe ſhe thought, that very indulgence of her 
rage, and the puniſhing her huſband, more adyan- 
tageous than the preſervation of her children, | 


Yes: but ſhe is deceived. 
' Shew clearly to her, that ſhe is deceived, and ſhe c 


will forbear : but, til you have ſhewn it, what is 
ſhe to follow, but what appears to herſelf ? | 

Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry with her, that the MW. in 
unhappy woman is deceived, in the moſt important 
points; and inſtead of a human creature, becomes 
a viper? Why do not you rather, as we pity the 
blind and lame, fo likewiſe pity thoſe who are blind. 
ed and lamed, in their ſuperior faculties? Whoever, 
therefor, duly remembers, that the appearance of 
things to the mind is the ſtandard of every action to 
man: that this is either right or wrong: and, if 
right, he is without fault; if wrong, he himſelf 
bears the puniſhment : for that one man cannot be 
the perſon deceived, and another the ſufferer : will 
not be outrageous and angry at any one; will not 
TO" or reproach, or hate, quarrel with, any one. 

- $. 3. So then, have all the great and dreadful 
'deeds, that have been done in the world, no . 
original than appearance ? 

Abſolutely, no other. The Iliad conſiſts of no- 
thing but the appearances [of things to the mind]; 
and the uſe of thoſe appearances. It appeared right] 
to Paris, to carry off the wife of Menelaus. It ap- 
peared fright} to Helen, to follow him. If, then, 
it had appeared [right] to — to perſuade lim lage 


— 
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ſelf, that it was an advantage to be robbed of ſuch a 

wife, what would have happened? Not only the 

lliad had been loſt, but the Odyſſey too. 
e e e HO r GC Re 


cauſe ? 


What are theſe events, which you-eeld e 

Wars, and ſeditions; the deſtruftion of numbers 
of men; and the overthrow of cities. 

And what great matter is there in all this? No- 
thing. What great matter is there in the death of 
numbers of oxen, numbers of ſheep, or in the burn- 
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ſwallows ? 
Are theſe like ciſes, then ? e eee 

Perfectly like. The bodies e ire deſtroyed, 
and the bodies of ſheep and oxen. The houſes of 
men are burnt, and the neſts of ſtorks. What is 
there great or dreadful in all this? Pray, ſhew me 
what difference there is between the houſe of a man, 
and the neſt of a ſtork, ſo far as it is a habitation, 
excepting that houſes are built with beams, and tiles, 
and bricks ; and neſts, with ſticks and cla? 

What, then, is a ſtork and a man a like hg? 
What do you mean ? 

With regard to body, extremely * | 

Is there no en 9 berween a a man n'and 
a ftorke? |; + 4 

Les, ſurely: but not in theſe things 

In what hen? 

Enquire and you will find, thee the difference 
conſiſts in ſomething elſe. See, whether it be not, 
in acting with diſcernment : whether it be not, in a 
ſocial diſpoſition 5 in "ORE "OR menden, 
hugment. n use 
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g. FE an ed is ur great {ou or evil of | 
man? | 
pere his difference | is. If this is teak and ; 

remains well fortified, -and neither honour, fidelity, j 
or judgment, is deſtroyed, then he himſelf is pre- R 
ſerved likewiſe :- but, when any of theſe is loſt and 
demoliſhed, he himſelf is loſt alſo. In this do all 1 


great events conſiſt. Paris, they ſay, was undone, q 
becauſe the Greeks invaded Troy, and laid it waſte; A 
and his family were ſlaim in battle. By no means: th 
for no one is undone by an action, not his own. at 


All that was only laying waſte the neſts of ſtorks, 
But his true undoing was, when he loſt the modeſt, 
the faithful, the hoſpitable, and the decent character. 
When was Achilles undone? When Patroclus died? 
By no means. But when he gave himſelf up to rage; 
when he wept over a girl; when he forgot, that he 
came there, not to get miſtreſſes, but to fight, This 
is human undoing ; this is the ſiege; this the over- 
throw; when right 85 * are ruined ; | when 
theſe are deſtroyed. 0-5 

But, when wives ind childrinn are led away cap- 
tives, and the men themſelves killed, are not theſe, 


_ evils? 


Whence do you conclude them ſi uch! 15 Pra, v 
form me, in my turn. LL: 
Nay: but e do you affirm that _ are 
not evil? a 7 
$. 5. Let us recur to the rules, me whe 1 


pre-conceptions. One cannot ſufficiently wonder at nage 
Wbat happens, in this reſpect. When we would evil. 
judge of light and heavy, we do not judge by gueſz; H. 
when of, ſtrait and crooked} not by gueſs: and, in If 
general, when it concerns us to know the truth of for ri 
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any parlicular, no one of us will do fp thing, a by 
gueſs. But where the firſt and principal cauſe is 
concerned, of acting either right or wrong ; of be- 
ing proſperous or unproſperous, happy or unhappy ; 
there only do we act raſhly, and by gueſs; "No: 
where any thing like a balance; no- where any thin 
like a rule; but ſome fancy ſtrikes me, and I in- 
ſtantly act ey to it. For am I better than 
Agamemnon or Achilles; that they, by following 
their fancies, ſhould do and ſuffer ſo many things, 
and fancy not ſuffice me? And what tragedy hath 
any other original? The Atteus.of Euripides, what 
is it? Fancy. The Oedipus of Sophocles ? Fancy. 
„The Phoenix ? The Hippolytus? All fancy. | To 
what character, then, doth it belong, think you, to 
take no care of this point? What are they called 
who follow every Warp ? 

mM Madmen.:; 

Do WG, , then bohive” ary. otherwiſe * 2851 


. een 4 Ph E0TEes 
006 Intrepidity. 


5 H E e of 1 und evil; is a cer 
. tain diſpoſition of the war ane? Ti VE 

What are externals, then? 154 1 IE 
Materials to the faculty of choice: in the ma» 


nagement of which, it will attain its own good « or 
evil, 


How, rhen, will it attain os ibn 6 
If it doth not admire» the materials tmc: : 
for right principles, concerning theſe materials, con- 
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principles, a bad one. This law hath God ordained, 
who ſays; „If you wiſh for good receive it from 
ce yourſelf,” You ſay, No: but from another. 
——— Cf Nay ; but from yourſelf.” In conſequence 
of this, when a tyrant: threatens, and ſends for me; 
I fay, againſt what is your threatening pointed 2 If 
he ſays, I will chain you;” I anſwer, it is my 
hands and feet that you threaten. If he ſays, « I 
« vill cut off your head; I anſwer, it is my head 
that you threaten If he ſays, « I will throw you 3 
« into priſon ;” I anſwer, it is the whole of this 
paultry body that you threaten : and, if he threatens 
baniſhment, juſt the ſame. 1 50 
Doth not he threaten you, then? 
If I am perſuaded, that theſe things are kts 
to me, he doth not: but, if I fear any of them, it , 
is me that he threaten. Whom, after all, is it 10 
that I fear? The maſter of what? Of things in my ih. 
own power ? Of theſe no one is the maſter. Of of 
things not in my power? And what are theſe to me ? thi 
$. 2. What, then! do you philoſophers teach us 
a contempt of kings? 800 
By no means. Who of us teaches any one to the 
contend with them, about things of which they have 1... 
the command? Take my body; take my poſſeſſions; 
take my reputation; take thoſe. who are about me. 
If I perſuade any one to contend for theſe things, as 
his own, accuſe me, with juſtice ——<« Ay: but! 
« would command your principles too. And who 
hath given you that power ? How can you conquer 
the principle of another? By applying terror, I will 
conquer it. Do not you ſee, that what conquers 
itſelf, is not conquered by another? And nothing but 
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itſelf can conquer the choice. Hence, too, the moſt 
excellent and equitable law of God; that the better 
ſhould always prove ſuperior. to the worſe. 155 
are better than one. | 8 wo 

To what purpoſe ? _ 

For chaining, killing, Anita hows they 4 
for taking away an eſtate. Thus ten conquer one, 
in the inſtance wherein they are better. 

In what, then, are they worſe ? bf 4g 

When the one hath right principles, and; the o- 


thers have not. For can they conquer in this point? 


How ſhould tbey? If we were weighed in a ſcale, 
muſt not the heavier outweigh ? ? 


6. 3. That ever Socrates ſhould ſuffer ſuch things 


from the Athenians! - 

Wretch ! what do you mean by Socrates ? Ex- 
preſs the fact as it is. That ever the poor paultry 
bedy of Socrates ſhould be carried away, and dragged 
to priſon, by ſuch as were ſtronger. [than .. itſelf] : 
that ever any one ſhould, give hemlock to the body 


things appear wonderful to you? Theſe things unjuſt ? 
's it for ſuch things as theſe you accuſe God ? Had 
Socrates, then, no equivalent for them? In what, 
then, to him, did the eſſence of good conſiſt? Whom 


ey? © Anytus and Melitus may indeed kill; but 
« hurt me they cannot.” And again: « 11 it ſo 
s pleaſes, God, ſo let it be 155 ä 

§. 4. But ſhew, me, that he who hath the worle 
principles, gets the advantage over him, who hath 
the better. You never will ſbew it, nor any thing 
like it: for the law of nature and of God, is this; 
let the better be always ſuperior to the worſe. 

Y | F 


F Socrates ; and that it, ſhould expire! Do theſe 


ſhall we mind; you, or him? And what doth he 


— 
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In what? 
In that, wherein it is better. 'One body i is Woch 


er than another: many than one; and a thief, 
than one who is not a thief. Thus I, too, loſt my 
lamp ; becauſe the thief was better at keeping awake, 
than I. But he bought a lamp, at the price of be. 
ing a thief, a rogue, and a wild beaſt. This ſeem: 
ed to him a good bargain : and ET 70009 ay it 
do him ! 

$. 5. Well: but one takes me by the coat, and 
draws me to the Forum; and then all the reſt bawl 
out“ Philoſopher, what good do your princi. 
« ples do you? See, you are dragging to priſon : 
& ſee, you are going to loſe your head!“ 
And, pray what rule of philoſophy could I contrive, 
that, when a ſtronger than myſelf lays hold on my 
coat, I ſhould not be dragged? or that, when ten 


men pull me at once, and throw me into priſon, 1 n 
ſhould not be thrown there? But have 1 learnt no- do 
thing, then ? I have learnt to know, whatever hap- WE 
pens, that, if it is not a matter of choice, it is no. 1 
thing to me. Have my principles, then, done me ſhe 


no good ? What, then! do I ſeek for any thing 
elſe to do me good, but what I have learnt ? After- 
wards, as I ſit in priſon, I ſay: he, who makes this 
outcry, neither hears what ſignal is given, nor un- 
derſtands what is ſaid; nor is it any concern to him 
to know what philoſophers ſay, or do. Let him 
alone. [Well : but I am bid} to come out of 
priſon again. If you have no further need for 
me, in priſon, I will come out: if you want me 
again, I will return.——For how Jong « { will you 
&« go on thus?}” Juſt as long as reaſon requires 


I ſhould continue in this paultry body : when that 
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is over, take it, and fare ye well. Only let not 


this be done ineonſiderately; nor from cowardice; 
nor upon every ſlight pretence: for that, again, 


would be contrary to the will of God: for he hath 
need of ſuch a world, and ſuch Cereatures] to live 
on earth. But, if he ſounds a retreat, as he did to 
Socrates, we are to __ him, when he W it, 


as our general, | 1am 
-- $,:th Wells but are theſe things 1 to de fd to 
© world "of . 24 


For what 1 Is it not fafficient to be con 
vinced one's ſelf? When children come to us, clap- 
ping their hands, and ſaying; “ To morrow is the 
good feaſt of Saturn:“ do we tell them, that good 
doth not conſiſt in ſuch things? By no means: but 
we clap our hands along with them. Thus, when you 


are unable to convince any one, conſider him as a child; 


and clap your hands with him: or, if you will not 
do that, at leaſt hold your tongue. 'Theſe things 
we ought to remember; and, when we are called to 


any difficulty, know, that an opportunity is come, of 


ſbewing whether we have been well taught. For he 
who goes from a philoſophical lecture to a difficult 
point of practice, is like a young man who has been 


ſtudying to ſolve ſyllogiſms. If you propoſe an eaſy 
one, he ſays; give me rather a fine intricate one, 


that I may try my ſtrength. Even athletic cham- 
pions are diſpleaſed with a flizht- antagoniſt. He 


cannot lift me, ſays one. This is a youth of ſpirit. 
No: but, I warrant yon, when the occaſion calls 
upon him, he muſt fall a crying, and ſay; „I wants: 
ed to learn a little longer firſt. *%<Learn' what? 
If you did not learn theſe things to ſhew them . 
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practice, why did you learn them at all? I am per- 
ſuaded there muſt be ſome one among you who ſit 
here, that feels ſecret pangs of impatience, and ſays; 
4 When will ſuch a difficulty come to n ſhare, as 
6% hath now fallen to his? Muſt I fit waſting my life 
& in a corner, when I might be crowned at Olym- 
% pia? When will any one bring the news of ſuch 
% a combat, for me? Such ſhould he the diſpoſiti- 
on of you all. Even among the gladiators of Caefar, 
there are ſome who bear it very ill, that they are not 
brought upon the ſtage, and matched; and who of- 
fer vows to God, and addreſs the officers, begging 
to fight, And will none among yon, appear ſuch ? 
I would willingly take a voyage, on purpoſe to 
ſee how a champion of mine acts; how he treats 
his ſubject.—“ I do not chuſe ſuch a ſubject,“ ſay 
you. —Is it in your power, then, to take what ſub- 
ject you chuſe ? Such a body is given you; ſuch pa- 
rents, ſuch brothers, ſuch a country, and ſuch a 


rank in it; and, then, you come to me, and ſay, 


« Change my ſubject.“ Beſides, have not you abi- 
lities to manage that which is given you ? It is your 
buſineſs, | we ſhould ſay] to propoſe ; ; mine, to 
treat the ſubject well. No. But do not propoſe 
« ſach an argument to me; but ſuch a one: do Dey 
« offer: ſuch an objection to me; but ſuch a one.“ 

— There will be a time, I ſuppoſe, when tragedians 
will fancy themſelves to be mere maſks, and buſkins, 
and long train. Theſe things are your materials, 
man, and your ſubject. Speak ſomething ; that we 
may know, whether you are a tragedian, or a buf- 
foon : for both have all the reſt, in common. If 
any one, therefor, ſhould take away his buſkins, and 
bis maſk, and bring him upon the ſtage, in his com: 
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If he hath a voice, he remains. 
« take upon you the command.“ I take it;. and, 


raking it, I ſhew how e perſon, who bet been pe 


perly inſtructed, behaves.- & Lay aſide your 


„robe; put on rags, and come upon the ſtage in 
— What then? Is it not in my 


« that h character.“. 
power to bring a good voice [and manner] along 
with me?“ In what character do you now ap- 
« pear? As a witneſs cited by God.“ Come 
« you, then, and bear witneſs for me; for you are 


« a witneſs worthy of being proceed by me. Is * 


« any thing, external to the choice, either good or 
« evil? Do TI hurt any one? Havel placed the good 
« of each individual in any one, but in himſelf? 
« What evidence do you give for God? I am in 
a miſerable condition, O Lord; I am undone : no mor. 
tal cares for me: no mortal gives me any thing: all 


blame me ; all ſpeak ill of me.—Ts this the evidence 


you are to give? And will you bring diſgrace upon 


his citation, who hath conferred ſuch an honour upon 
you, and thought you worthy of "wy nn as 


2 witneſs in ſuch a cauſe ? 
$.'7. But he who hath the power, hath given fone 
tence. „ I judge you to be impious and profane.” = 


What hath befallen you? have been judged to be 


Impious and profane Any thing elſe ? Nothing 
Suppoſe he had paſſed his judgment upon an bypo- 
thetical propoſition, and pronounced it to be a falſe 
concluſion, that, if it be day, it is light; what would 
bave befallen the propoſition ? In this caſe, who 
judged 3 3 who condemned; the propoſition, or he 
who is deceived, concerning it? Doth he, who hath . 


he power of pronouncing any thing, VOY 


E PIO ETS. a 
mon dreſs, is the tragedian loſt, or doth he remain? 
« Here, this inſtant, 
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Fou, know, what pious, or impious, mean? Hath 
he made it his ſtudy, or learned it? Where? From 
whom? A muſician would not regard him, if he 
pronounced baſs to be treble : nor a mathemarician, 
if be paſſed ſentence, that lines drawn from the cen- 


ter to the circle, are not equal. And ſhall he, who 


is truly learned, regard an unlearned man, when he 
pronounces upon pious and impious, juſt and unjuſt? 

§. 8. © Oh the injuries to which the learned are 
expoſed !“ Is it here that you have learned this? 
Why do not you leave ſuch pitiful reaſonings to idle 
pitiful fellows ; and let them fit in a corner, and re- 
ceive ſome little ſorry pay; or grumble, that nobody 
gives them any thing ? But do you appear, and make 
uſe of what you have learned. It is not reaſonings 


that are wanted now. On the contrary, books are 


ſtuffed full of Stoical reaſonings. 

What is wanted, then? 

One to apply them ; whoſe actions may bear te- 
flimony to his e Aſſume me this character, 
that we may no longer make uſe of the examples of 
the ancients, in the ſchools; but may have ſome ex: 
ample of our own. 

$. 9. To whom, then, doth the e 
of theſe | ſpecul: tive reaſonings ] belong ? 

To him, that hath leiſure. For man is an ani. 
mal fond of contemplation. But it is ſhameful to 
take a view of theſe things, as run- away ſlaves do 
of a play. We are to ſit quietly, and liſten, ſome: 
times to the actor, and ſometimes to the muſician: 
and not do like thoſe, who come in and praiſe the 
actor, and at the ſame time look round them ever) 
way: then, if any one happens to name their ma 
ſter, are frighted out of their wits, and run off, 1 
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is ſhameful for a philoſopher, thus to contemplate 
the works of nature. Now, what, in this caſe, is 
me maſter? Man is not the maſter of man; but 


death, and life, and pleaſure, and pain: for with- 
out theſe, bring Caeſar to me, and you will ſee how 


intrepid I ſhall be, But, if he comes thundering 


and lightening with Hoes and Zhe/e are the objects 


of my terror; what do I elſe, but, like the run· away 
ſlave, acknowlege my maſter? While I have any 
reſpite from theſe, as the fugitive comes into the 


theatre, ſo I bathe, drink, ſing; but all, with ter- 
ror and anxiety. But, if I free myſelf from my 


maſters, that is, from ſuch things as render a ma- 
ſter terrible, what We what maſter have I re- 
maining ? 


d. 10. What, then, are we to publiſh theſe 
things to all men ? 


No. But humour the vulgar, and ſay; This 


poor man adviſes me to what he thinks good for 
himſelf, I excuſe bim: for Socrates, too, excuſed 


the jailer, who wept when he was to drink the - 
poiſon : and ſaid, „ How heartily he ſheds tears 


« for us.” Was it to him that Socrates ſaid, © For 
« this reaſon we ſent the women out of the way ?” 
No: but to his /riends ; to ſuch, as were capable 


of hearing it : while he humoured the other, as a 
child. 
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0 H A P. XXX, 


What we ought to have Fly; in difficult circum. 
ſtances, 


HEN you are going to any of the Great, re: 
member, that there is another, who ſees 
from above, what paſſes; and whom you ought to 
. pleaſe, rather than man. He, therefor, aſks you: 
In the ſchools, what did you uſe to call exile, 
| al priſon, and chains, and death, and defamation? 
I? Indifferent things, | | 
What, then, do you call them nw : Are they 
at all changed ? 
=” 
Are you 1 then? 
* | 
Tell me, then, what things are indifferent. 
Things independent on choice. _ 
Tell me the conſequence too. 
Things independent on choice, are nothing to me. 
Tell me, likewiſe, what appeared to us, to be 
the good of man. fo 
A right choice, and a [right] uſe of the appear- 
ances of things. 
What his end ? 
To follow thee. | 
Do you the ſame things ow, too? 
Yes. I do the ſame things, even now. : 
Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of theſe 
things; and he j to whom you are going | will ſee, 
what a youth, who hath ſtudied what he ought, is 


r. 
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among men, who have not. F proteſt, I imagine 
you will have ſuch thoughts as theſe: Why do 


« we provide ſo many and great qualifications, for 


« nothing? Is the power, the antechamber, the at- 
tendants, the guards, no more than this? Is it for 
« theſe, that I have liſtened to ſo many diſſertations ? 


x 
Lay 


Lad 
* 


« for ſome encounter.” 


Env of the Fir Boos, 1 


Theſe are nothing: and I had qualified myſelf as 


* r 5 


a 
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CH F. I. 
7 hat courage is not inconſiſtent with caution. 


HAT is aſſerted by the philoſo- 
phers may, perhaps, appear a pa- 
radox to ſome: let us, however, 
examine, as well as we can, whether this be true; 

that it is poſſible in all things, to act at once with 

caution and courage. For caution ſeems, in ſome mes 
ſure, contrary to courage: and contrarieties are by no 
means conſiſtent. The appearance of a paradox to 
many, in the preſent caſe, ſeems to me to ariſe from WF Uh 
ſomething like this: if, indeed, we aſſert, that cou- WW .... 
rage and caution are to be uſed, in the ſame inſtances, ¶ ane 
we ſhould juſtly be accuſed of uniting contradictions: ¶ err 
but, in the way that we affirm it, where is the ab- tur: 
ſurdity? For, if what hath been fo often ſaid, and I ind 
ſo often demonſtrated, be certain, that the eſſence ¶ nd 
of good and evil conſiſts in the uſe of the appearan if a 
ces; and that things independent on choice, are not W ne 
of the nature either of good or evil; what paradox N ous 
do the philoſophers aſſert, if they ſay: Where 5 
« things are not dependent on choice, be courageous; WF... 
& where they are, be cautious ?” For in theſe only, ing |; 
if evil conſiſts in a bad choice, is caution to be uled, 
And if things independent on choice, and not in our 
power, are nothing to us, in theſe we are to makt 


9. 1 
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uſe of courage. Thus we ſhall be at once cautious 
and courageous: and, indeed, courageous on the 
account of this very caution ; for by uſing « caution 


with regard to things really evil we ſhall gain cou- 


rage, with regard to what are not ſo. 

9. 2. But we are in the ſame condition as Thunt- 
ed] deer : when theſe, in a fright, fly from the fea- 
thers *, where do they turn, and to what do they re- 
tire for ſafety ? To the toils. And thus they are un- 
done, by inverting the objects of fear and confi dence. 


of fear? In things independent on choice. In what, 
on the other hand, do we behave with courage, as 
if there were nothing to be dreaded ? In things de- 
pendent on choice. To be deccived then, or to att 
raſhly or impudently, or to indulge an ignominious 
deſire, is of no importance to us, if we do but take a 
good aim, in things independent on choice. But 
where death, or exile, or pain, or  ignominy, are 
concerned, there is the retreat, there, the flutter 


err in matters of the greateſt i importance, what is na- 
urally courage, we render bold, deſperate, raſh, 

and impudent: and what is naturally caution, tingid 
and baſe, and full of fears and perturbations, For 
if a perſon was to transfer caution to choice, and 
the ations of choice, by a willingneſs to. be cauti- 
ous, he will, at the ſame time, have it in his power 
to avoid [what he guards againſt J but if he trans · 


* This was a Lind of Ds formed of different coloured 
fathers, by which the animal was terrified, and ſo driven into 
de net; which was the ancient manner of hunting. 


— 


Thus we, too. In what inſtances do we make uſe | 


and fright.” Hence, as it muſt be with thoſe wha 


fers it to things not in our power, or choice, by fix 
Ing his averiog. © on what i is not in our own power, 
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but dependent on others, he will neceſſarily fear; I 
he will be hurried ; ; will be diſturbed. For it is 


not death, or pain, that is to be feared ; but the 
ear of pain, or death. Hence we commend him 


who ſays: 
: Death is no ill, but ſhamefully fo | die. 


Courage, "LAs ought to be oppoſed to death, 
| and caution to the fear of death : whereas we, on the 
* contrary, oppoſe to death, flight; and to our prin- 
ciple concerning it, careleſſneſs, and deſperateneſs, 
and indifference. 
F. 3. Socrates uſed, very properly, to call theſe 
things vizards: for, as maſks appear ſhocking and 
formidable to children, from their inexperience ; we 
are affected in like manner, with regard to things, 
for no other reaſon, than as children are, with re- 
gard to vizards, For what is a child? Ignorance. 
What is a child ? Want of learning : for, ſo far as 
the knowlege of children extends, they are not in- 
ferior to us. What is death? A vizard. Turn it, or 
be convinced. See, it doth not bite. This little fr 
body and ſpirit muſt be ſeparated (as they formerly M me 
were) either now, or hereafter : why, then, are you pp, 
diſpleaſed if it be now? For if not ow, it will be v0 
hereafter. Why ? To complete the revolution of d. 
the world: for that hath need of ſome things pre- « | 
ſent, others to come, and others already complet. Go 
ed. What is pain, a vizard. Turn it, and be con. 
vinced. 
This paultry fleſh is FIR 1-7 affected bs hari, 
ſometimes by ſmooth impreſſions. If ſuffering be 
not worth your while, the door is open; if it be, 


— 
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bear it: for it was fit the door ſnould be open, 
againſt all accidents. And thus we have no trouble. 

5. F. What, then, is the fruit of theſe princi- 
ples? What it ought to be ; the moſt noble, and the 
moſt becoming the truly educaed, tranquillity, ſe- 
curity, freedom. For in this caſe, we are not to 
give credit to the many, who'fay, that none ought 
to be educated but the free; but rather to the phi- 

loſophers, who By, that the welbcducated alone are 
free. | 

How ſo ? | 

Thus: is freedom any thing elſe, than the power 
of living as we like? ; 

Nothing elſe. ; 

Well: tell me then, do you like to live in error? 

We do not. No one, ſure, that lives in error, 
is free. | | 

Do you like to live in fear ? Do you like to live 
in ſorrow ? do you like to live i in perturbation of 

By no means. 

No one, therefor, in a ſtate of fear, or ſorrow, 
or perturbation, is free : but whoever is delivered 
from ſorrow, fear, and perturbation, by the ſame 
means, is delivered likewiſe from ſlavery. How 
ſhall we believe you, then, good legiſlators, when 
you ſay ; « We allow none to be educated, but the 
« free ?” For the philoſophers ſay ; we allow none 
© to be free, but the liberally. educated: that is, 
Cod doth not allow it. | | 

What, then, when any perſbn hath turned his 
ſlave about before the conſul, bath he done nothing? 

Yes, he hath. | 

What ? 

* hath turned his lave ik bef: ore. * conſul, 
1 


— 
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Nothing more ? 
Yes, he pays a fine for him. 
Well then : is not the man, who hath gone thro 
this ceremony, rendered free ? 
No more than he is rendered] exempt from per- 
| turbaiion. Pray, have you, who are able to give 
this freedom to others, no maſter of your own ? 
Are not you a ſlave to money? to a girl? to a 
boy? to a tyrant? to ſome friend of a tyrant? 
Elſe, why do you tremble when any of theſe is in 
queſtion ? Therefor, I ſo often repeat to you, let 
this be your ſtudy; have this always at hand; in 
what it is neceſſary to be courageous, and in what 
cautious : courageous, in what doth not depend on 
choice ; cautious, in what doth. 

$. 5. But have not I read my papers to you? Do 
not you know what I am doing ? 

In what ? | : 

In my eſſays. 

Show me in what ſtate you are, as to deſire and 
_ averſion, Whether you do not fail of what you 

wiſh, and incur what you would avoid: but, as to 


theſe common · place eſſays, if you are vile, you will 


take them, and obliterate them. 

Why, did not Socrates write ? 

Yes: who ſo much? But how? As he bad not 
always one at hand, to argue againſt his principles, 
or to be argued againſt in his turn, he argued with 


and examined, bimſelf; and always treated, at leaſt, 


ſome one natural notion, in a manner fitted for 


the uſe of life. Theſe are the things which a philo- 


ſopher writes: but for ſuch common-place eſſays as 


thoſe I am ſpeaking of, he leaves to the inſenſible, or 


* 


to the happy creatures whom idleneſs furniſhes with 
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leiſure ; or to ſuch as are too weak to regard conſe- 
quences. And will you, when you are gone from 
hence, which the time now calls for, be fond of 
ſhowing, and reading, and be ee, conceited, 
of theſe things? : 
Pray ſee, how I compoſe dialogues.” | 
Talk not of that, man; but 1 E be able to 
ſay; ſee, how I avoid being diſappointed of my 
deſire: ſee, how I ſecure myſelf againſt incurring 
my averſion. Set death before me; ſet pain, ſet a 
priſon, ſet ignominy, ſet condemnation before me ; 
and you will know me. This is the ſ proper] oſtenta- 
tion of a young man come out from the ſchools, 
Leave the reſt to others. Let no one ever hear you 
utter a word about them: nor ſuffer it, if any one 
commends you for them: but think you are no- 
dody, and that you have nothing. Appear to know 
only this, how you may never be diſappointed of 
your deſire ; never incur your averſion. Let others 
ſtudy cauſes, problems, ſyllogiſms. Do you ſtudy 
death, chains, torture, exile : and all theſe, with 
courage, and reliance upon him who hath called you 
to them, and judged you worthy a poft, in which 
you may ſhow, what the rational governing faculty 
an do, when ſet in array, againſt powers indepen- 
N dent on choice. And thus, this paradox becomes 
neither impoſſible, nor a paradox, that we muſt be 


| 

; at once cautious and courageous : courageous, in 
„bet doth not depend upon nt W cautious, 
| in what doth. 


1:2 
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5 Tranquility. 


A your trial, what you wiſh to preſerve, and 
in what to ſucceed. For if you wiſh to preſerve a 


choice conformable to nature, you are intirely ſafe: 
every thing goes well; you have no trouble on your 


hands. While you wiſh to preſerve what is in your 


own power, and which is naturally free, and are 
' contented with that, whom have you longer to care 


for? For who is the maſter of things like theſe ? 
who can take them away? If you wiſh to be a man 
of honour and fidelity, who ſhall prevent you? If 
you wiſh not to be reſtrained, or compelled, who 
ſhall compel you to deſires, contrary to your prin- 


ciples; to averſions, contrary to your opinion? The 


judge, perhaps, will paſs a ſentence againſt you, 
which he thinks formidable: but how can he like 
wiſe make you receive it with averſion? Since, then, 
deſire and averſion are in your own power, what have 
you elſe to care for? Let this be your introduction; 
this your narration ; this your proof ; this your vic- 
tory ; this your concluſion ; and this your applauſe. 
Thus Socrates, to one who put him in mind to pre- 
pare himſelf for his trial; Do not you think, ſays 
he, that I have been preparing myſelf for this very 


be thing my whole life ? —By what kind of prepa- 


ration? — “ I have preſerved what is in my own 


% power.”— What do you mean ?—* I have done 


« nothing unjuſt, either in public, or in private life.” 


ONSIDER, you who are going to take 
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g. 2. But if you wiſh to preſerve externals too: 
your paultry body, your eſtate, or dignity; I ad- 
viſe you immediately to prepare yourſelf by every 
poſſible preparation; and beſides, conſider the diſpo- 
ſition of your judge, and of your adverſary. If it 
be neceſſary to fall down at his feet ; fall down at 
his feet: if to weep, weep: if to groan ; groan. 
For when you have ſubjected what is in your own 
power to externals, ſubmit to ſlavery at once, and 
do not ſtruggle; and at one time, be willing to be 
a ſlave, and at another, not willing: but ſimply, 
and with your whole intention, be one or the other ; 
free, or a ſlave; well educated, or not; a game 
cock, or a craven : either bear to be beat till you 
die, or give out at once; and do not be ſoundly 
beat firſt, and then give out at laſt. If both theſe 
be ſhameful, make the diſtinftion immediately. 
g. 3. Where is the nature of good and evil? 
Where truth likewiſe is. Where truth and where 
nature are, there is caution : where truth and where 
nature are not, there is courage. Why, do you 
think, that if Socrates had wiſhed to preſerve exter- 
nals, that he would have ſaid, when he appeared at 
his trial, „Anytus and Melitus may indeed kill; 
but hurt me they cannot ?” Was he ſo fooliſh, as 
not to ſee that this way doth not lead to the end, 
but the contrary? What, then, is the reaſon, that 
he not only diſregards, but provokes his judpes ? 
Thus, my friend Heraclitus, in a triſling fuir, about 
a little eftate at Rhodes, after having proved to the 
judges, that his cauſe was good, when he came to. 
tne concluſion of his ſpeech; © vill not intreat 
you, ſays he; nor care what judgment you give: 
for it is rather. y’ who. are to be judged than J. 
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And thus he loſt his ſuit. What need was there of 
this? Be content not to intreat ; do not fell them 
too, that you will not intreat; unleſs it be a pro- 
per time to provoke the judges deſignedly; as in the 
caſe of Socrates. But if you too are preparing for 
ſuch a ſpeech, what do you wait for? Why do you 
ſubmit to be tried? For if you wiſh to be hanged, 


have patience and the gibbet will come. But if you 


chuſe rather to ſubmit, and make your defence as 
well as you can, all the reſt is to be ordered accor. 
dingly ; with a due regard, however, to the preſer- 
vation of your own character. 


$. 4. For this reaſon it is ridiculous too to ſay 


« Suggeſt to me what is to be done.” How ſhould 


1 know what to ſuggeſt to you? [You ſhould rather 
ſay] inform my underſtanding to accommodate itſelf 
to whatever may be the event. The former is juſt 


as if an illiterate perſon ſhould ſay, „Tell me what 
« to write, when any name is propoſed to me ;” 
and I direct him to write Dion; and then another 
comes, and propoſes to him the name not of Dion, but 
of Theon ; what will be the conſequence ? What will 


he write? Whereas, if you had made writing your 
' ſtudy, you would be ready prepared for whatever 


word might occur: if not, how can I ſuggeſt to 
you ? For, if the circumſtances of the affair ſhould 
ſuggeſt ſomething elſe, what will you ſay, or how 
will you act? Remember, then, the general rule, 
and you will need no ſuggeſtion : but if you gape 
after externals, you will neceſſarily be toſſed up and 
down, according to the inclination of your waſter. 

And who is my maſter ? 

He, in whoſe power is placed whatever you fipve 


to acquire, or would avoid. 


PP 
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Cmmcerning ſuch as a e to the ph 


phers. 


I, 1. IOG ENE 8 rightly ee one, who 


deſired letters of recommendation from 
him, © At firſt {ſight he will know you to be a man; 


« and whether you are a good or a bad man, if he - 


« bath any ſkill in diſtinguiſhing, he will know like- 
« wife; and, if he hath not, he will never know 
« it, though I ſhould write a thouſand times.” Juſt 
as if you wer? a piece of coin, and ſhould deſire to 
be recommended as good, in order to be tried: if 


it be to an aſſayer, he will know your value ; for : 


you will recommend yourſelf. 

i. 2. We ought, therefor, in life alſo, to bai 
ſomething analagous to this ſkill in gold; that one 
may be able to ſay, like the aſſayer; bring me 
whatever piece you will, and I will find out its va- 
lue : or, as I would ſay with regard to ſyllogiſms, 


bring me whomever you will, and 1 will diſtinguiſh 


for you, whether he knows how to form ſyllogiſms, 
or not. Why? becauſe I can form ſyllogiſms my- 
ſelf, and have that faculty, which is neceſſary for 
one who knows how to find out perſons ſkilled in 
the ſolution of ſyllogiſms. - But how do I act in 
life? 1 at ſometimes call a thing good; at others, 
bad, What is the cauſe of this? The contrary to 


what happens in ſyllogiſms ; Ignorance, and i OO 
rience. b 


Y 
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one any regard for me, a man of letters? Why, 
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C oncerning a perſon, who had been guilty of adultery, 


F. I, A* he was ſaying, that man is made for fi. 
delity; and that whoever ſubverts this, 


ſubverts the peculiar property of man; one of thoſe 


who paſs for men of literature happened to come in, 
who had been found guilty of adultery, in that city, 
But, continues Epictetus, if, laying aſide that fide- 


lity for which we were born, we form deſigns a. 


gainſt the wife of our neighbour, what do we do? 
What elſe but deſtroy and ruin What? Fidelity, 
honour, and ſanctity of manners. Only theſe ? 
And do not we ruin neighbourhood ? Friendſhip ? 


Our country? In what rank do we place ourſelves? 


How am I to conſider you, Sir? As a neighbour ? 
A friend ? What fort of one? As a citizen ? How 
ſhall I truſt you? Indeed, if you were ſome ſorry 
veſſel, ſo noiſome that no uſe could be made of you; 
you might be thrown on a dunghil, and no mortal 
would take the trouble to pick you up : but if, be- 
ing a man, you cannot fill any one place in human 
ſociety, what ſhall we do with you? For, ſuppoſe 
you cannot hold the place of a friend, can you hold 
even that of a ſlave? And who will truſt you? Why, 
then, ſhould not you alſo be contented to be thrown 
upon ſome dunghill, as a uſeleſs veſſel, and indeed 
as mere dung? Will you fay, after 'this, hath no 
you are wicked, and fit for no uſe, Juſt 28 if 
waſps ſhould take it ill that no one hath any e. 
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gard for them; but all ſhun, and whoever can, beats 
them down. You have ſuch a ſting, that whoever 
you ſtrike with it, is thrown into troubles and pangs. 
What would you have us do with you? There is 
no· where to place you. | 

6. 2. What, then, are not women, by nature, 
common ? 

I admit it: and 0 i is a pig at table common to 
all thoſe who are invited. But, after it is diſtribut - 
ed, go, if you think proper, and ſnatch away the 
ſhare of him who ſits next you; or {lily ſteal it, or 
ſtretch out your hand, and taſte; and, if you can- 
not tear away any of the meat, dip your fingers and 
lick them. A fine companion ! A Socratic gueſt in- 
deed ! Again: is not the theatre common to all gi. 
tizens ? Therefor come, when All are ſeated, if you 
think proper, and turn any of them out of his place. 
Thus women are common by nature: but when 
the legiſlator, like . the maſter of an entertainment, 
diſtributes them, will not you, like the reſt of the 
company, be contented with deſiring a ſhare for 
yourſelf ; but muſt you Paier, and taſte what be- 
longs to another? | 

But I am a man of letters, and underſtand * 
chedemus. 

With all your underfianding of Archedtnms them 
be an adulterer, and a rogue: and, inſtead of a 
man, a wolf, or an _ For where is the diffe- 


rence ? 
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i How m may be cnſiſtent with care. | 
| . 0 
9. I. HE materials of action are indifferent; ; 


but the z/e of them is not indifferent. 2 
How, then, ſhall one preſerve intrepidity and n 
tranquillity ; and at the fame time be careful, and ge 
neither raſh, nor indolent ? M 
| By imitating thoſe who play at tables. The dice ot 
zre indifferent; the pieces are indifferent. How do IM |; 
'F I know what will fall out? But it is my buſineſs, im 
j to manage carefully and dextrouſiy whatever doth WM ..; 
full out. Thus in life too, this is the chief buſineſs: bor 
| diſtinguiſh, and ſeparate things; and ſay, “ Exter- 
ce nals are not in my power; choice is. Where 
« ſhall I ſeek good and evil? Within; in what is 
| & my own.” But in what belongs to others, call 
| nothing good, or evil, or profit, or hurt, or any 
| ting of that ſort. | 
| $. 2. What, then, are we to treat theſe, in a 
0 careleſs way? 
By no means: for this, on the other hand, is an 
j evil exerciſe of the faculty of choice; and on that 
j account, againſt nature. But we are to act with W..; 
care, becauſe the / of the materials [of action) is Ih 
not indifferent; and at the ſame time with intrepi- 
dity and tranquillity, becaufe the re theme With / 
ſelves are indifferent. For where a thing is not in- Wi 
different, there no one can reſtrain or compel me. Woy fe 
Where I am capable of being reſtrained, or com- 
pelled, the acquiſition doth not depend upon me; 
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nor is either good or evil. The »/e of it, indeed, 
js either good or evil; but that doth depend upon 
me. It is difficult, I own, to blend and unite [in 
one character] the carefulneſs of one who is affected 
by the materials of action, and the intrepidity of 
one who dilregards them; but it is not impoſſible: 
if it be, it is impoſſible to be happy. How do we 
ad in a voyage? What is in my power? To chuſe 
the pilot, the ſailors, the day, the time of day. AF- 


terwards comes a ſtorm. What have I to care for? 


My part is performed. The ſubje& belongs to an- 


then have I to do? That which alone I can do; I 
im drowned, without fear, without clamour, or ac- 
cuſing God; but as one who knows, that what is 
born, muſt likewiſe die. For I am not eternity, but 
2 man; a part of the whole, as an hour is of the : 
y. I muſt come like an hour, and like an hour 
muſt paſs away. What ſignifies it whether by 
(owning, or by a fever? For, in ſome way or o- 
tier, paſs I muſt. 

j. 3. This you may ſee to be the orafiive of | 
thoſe, who play ſkilfully at ball. No one contends 


* 


ut how he may throw, and catch it again. Here 
the addreſs, here the art, the nimbleneſs, the 
gacity 3 that I may not be able to catch it, even 
[| hold up my lap for it; another may catch it, 

nenever I throw it. But if we catch or throw it, 

ith fear or perturbation, what kind of play will 
us be? How ſhall we keep ourſelves ſteady; or 
W fee the order of the game? One will ſay, 
Dn Wow : another, do not throw: a third, you have 
pe 1 own once already. This is a mere quarrel ; not 


me. 


other, to the pilot. But the ſhip is ſinking: what 


for the ball [itſelf ], as either a good or an evil; 
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a play. Therefor 3 _ underſtood. | playing 
at ball. | 

What do you mean? 

Uſing pleaſantry at his trial. Tell me, 450 he, 

& Anytus, how can you ſay, that I do not believe 

« a God? What do you think Demons are! ? Are 

6 they not either the offspring of the mg, or com- 

cc pounded of Gods and men?“ “ Tes.“ 

« Do you think, then, that one can believe there 

& are mules, and not believe, that there are aſſes?” 

'This was juſt as if he had been playing at ball. And 

what was the ball he had to play with ? Life, chains, 

exile, a draught of poiſon, ſeparation from a wife, 
and the deſertion of orphan children. Theſe were 


| 

what he had to play with; and yet, nevertheleſs, he 
did play, and threw the ball with addreſs. Thus WM * 
we ſhould be careful how we play ; but indifferent, d 
as to the ball itſelf. We are by all means to ma- * 
nage external materials with art; not taking them ft 
for ourſelves; but ſhowing our art about them, MW #2 
whatever they may happen to be. Thus a weaver . 
doth not make the wool : but employs his art upon tin 
what is given him. It is another who gives you J 


food, and a property: and may take them away, foc 
and your paultry body too. Do you, however 
work upon the materials you have received ; and 


then, if you come off unhurt, others, no doubt, wid bi 
meet you, will congratulate you on your eſcape of t 
But he who hath a clearer inſight into ſuch things, i v 
he ſees | indeed] you have behaved in a becoming} O a 
manner, will praiſe and congratulate you : but, | wy 

other 


you owe your eſcape to any unbecoming action, 
contrary. For where there is a reaſonable cauſe ( 
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rejoicings there is n. a realongdle, cate] 05 
congratulation. 

$- 4. How, then, are e eee things aid 
to be according to nature; others contrary to it? 

When we are conſidered as unconnected indivi- 
duals. I will allow it is natural for the foot, [for 
inſtance,] to be clean, But if you take it as a foot, 
and not as an uncognetted individual thing, it wil: be 
fit that it ſhould walk in the dirt, and tread upon 
thorns ; and ſometimes that it ſhould even be cut off, 
for the good of the whole: otherwiſe it is no lon; er 
a foot. We ſhould reaſon in ſome ſuch manner 
concerning ourſelves. What.are you? A man. If 
then, indeed, you conſider yourſelf, as an uncon- 
netted individual, it is natural that you ſhould. live 
to old age; be rich and healthy : but if you conſi- 
der yourſelf as a man, and as a part of the whole, it 
will be fit, on the account of the whole, that you 
ſhould at one time be ſick ; at another, take a voy- 
age, and be expoſed to danger: ſometimes be in 
want; and poſlibly it may happen, die before your 
time. Why, then, are you diſpleaſed? Do not 
you know, that elſe, as the other is no longer a 
foot, ſo you are no longer a man? For what is man? 
A part of a commonwealth ; principally of that which 
conſiſts of Gods and men; and next, of thar to 
which you immediately belong, which is a miniature 
of the univerſal city. 

$. 5. What then, muſt I, at one time, be called 


-1 a trial; muſt another, at another time, be ſcorch- 


ed by a fever; another be expoſedꝰ to the ſea; an- 
other die; and another be condemned? 
Yes: for it is impoſlible, in ſuch a body, in fach 
2 world, and among ſuch companions, but that ſome. _ * 
* 5 = 
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or other of us muſt fall into ſuch circutnſtances; 


Your buſineſs, when you come into them, is, to 
ſay what you ought, to order things as you can, 
Then ſays one, I decide that you have ated un- 
« juſtly.” Much good may it do you; I have done 
my part. You are to look to it, whether you have 
done yours ; for there is Mw danger 'of that too, 
let me _ vou. 


e © Vi. 
Of Indifference, 
$. 1. A Hypothetical propoſition is an indiffere 


thing ; but the judgment concerning it, 
is not indifferent: but is either knowlege, or opini. 


on, or miſtake. Thus life is indifferent, the 2, 


of it not indifferent. When you are told, therefor, 
that theſe things are indifferent, do not, upon that 
account, ever be careleſs ; nor, when you are excit- 
ed to carefulneſs, be abject, and ſtruck by the admi- 
ration of the materials of action. It is good to know 
your own qualifications and powers; that, where 
you are not qualified, you may be quiet, and not 


angry that others have the advantage of you, in ſuch | 


things. For you too, {in your turn, I will think it 
reaſonable, that you ſhould have the advantage in 
the art of ſyllogiſms : and, if others ſhould be an- 
ory at it, you will tell them, by way of conſolati. 
on, „ have learned it, and you have not.” Thus 
too, where-ever practice is neceſſary, do not pretend 
to what can be attained no other way; but leave the 
matter to thoſe who are practiſed in it, and do you 
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be contented with, a compoſed firmneſs. of mind. 
« Go, for inſtance, and pay your compliments to ſuch 


« a perſon.” © How?” „Not meanly. 


« But I have been ſhut out; for I have not learned 


« to get in at the window: and, finding the door 
« ſhut, I muſt neceſſarily either go back, or get in 
« at the window.” © But ſpeak to him too.” «I 
will ſpeak to him.” „In what manner?“ 4 Not 
meanly.” But you have not ſucceeded ; for this 
was not your buſineſs, but his, Why do you claim 
what belongs to another ? Always remember what is 
your own, and what is. oer n and you will ne- 
ver be diſturbd. 

9. 2. Hence n fake lays ; while con- 


— 
* 


— 
1 


a 


which are beſt adapted to the attainment of what is 
conformable to nature: for God himſelf hath formed 
me to chuſe this. If I knew, that it was now de- 
ſtined far me to be ſick, I would even exert my pur» 
ſvits towards it: for even the foot, if it had under- 
ſanding, would exert itſelf to get into the dirt, For 
why are ears of corn produced, if it be not to 


„ 


for they are not ſeparate individuals. If they were 
ver to be reaped: and we ought io know, that it 


of not ripening, and not being reaped. Since, then, 
it is neceſſary for us to be reaped, and we have, at 
the ſame time, underſtanding; to know it, are we 
abpry at it? This is only becauſe we neither know 


% ͤ 


5 


s jockies do, what belongs to horſes. Yet Chry- 
antas, when he was about to ſtrike an enemy, on 
K 2 


he 


* 


ſequences are uncertain, I will keep to thoſe things 


pen? and why do they ripen, if not to be reaped? 
capable of ſenſe, do you think they would wiſh ne- 


would be a curſe upon man, not to die; like that 


what we are, nor have ſtudied what belongs to man, 


ger? Is not your life? 
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: hearing the trumpet ſound a retreat, drew back his 


hand: for he thought it more eligible to obey the 
command of his general, than his own inclination, 


But none of us, even when neceſſity calls, is ready 


and willing to obey it: but we ſuffer, whatever 
things we do ſuffer, weeping and groaning, and 


calling them our circumſtances. What circumſtan- 


ces, man? For if you call what ſurrounds you, cir- 
cumſtances, every thing is a circumſtance : but, if 
you apply this name to hardſhips, where is the hard- 
ſhip, that whatever is born muſt die. The inſtru- 


ment is either a ſword, or a wheel, or a ſea, ora 


tile, or a tyrant, And what doth it ſignify to you, 
by what way you deſcend to Hades? All are equal: 
but, if you would hear the truth, the ſhorteſt is that 
by which a tyrant ſends you. No tyrant was ever 
ſx months, in cutting any man's throat: but a ſe- 


ver is often a year [in killing. | All theſe things are 


mere ſound, and the pomp of empty names, 
My life is in danger from Caeſar. 
And am not I in danger, who dwell at Nicopal is, 
where there are ſo many earthquakes ? ? And when 
you yourſelf croſs the Adriatic, what 1 is then | in dan- 


Ay: but J am in danger with reſpect to opinion. 

What, your own ? How ſo? Can any one com- 
pel you to have any 1 82 contrary to your ow! 
inclination? 

But the opinions of others too. 

And what danger is it of yours, if others have 
falſe opinions N 

But I am in danger of being baniſhed.” 

What is it to be- baniſhed : To be ſome-where 


elſe than at Rome. 


ave 


nere 
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Yes; but what if I ſhould be ſent to Gyaros ? 

If it be worth your while, you will go: if not, 
you have another place to go to; where he, who 
now ſends you to Gyaros, muſt-go likewiſe, whe- 
ther he will or not. Why, then, do you come to 
theſe, as to great trials? They are not equal to your 
qualifications, ' So that an ingenious young man 
would ſay, it was not worth while for this, te have 
read, and writ, ſo much, and to have fat: ſo long, 
liſtening to a good for- nothing old fellow. Only re- 
member, that diviſion, by which your own, and #124. 
your own, is diſtinguiſhed, and you will never claim 
what belongs to others. A tribunal, and a priſon, 
is, each of them, a place; one high, the other lo: 
but choice is equal: and if you have a mind to keep 
it equal for both places, it may be kept. We ſhall 
then become /imitators of Socrates, when, even in 
a priſon, we are able to write hymns of praiſe: but, 
as we now are, eonſider whether we could bear, that 
even another ſhould ſay to us in a priſon, „ Shall T 
read you a hymn of praiſe? . Why do you 
trouble me: do you know in what a fad ſituation 
am? e In ſueh eircumſtances, am I able to hear 


60 bymns? “ What cicoumſtances?ꝰ , Lam 


going to die. AN We all wa men to be 
( nee 
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i vn. 
of Divination 


. F RO N an W mow to Ans 
| tion, we omit many duties. For what 
can the diviner ſee, beſides death, or danger, or 

; ſickneſs, or, in ſhort, things of this kind? When 
id it is neceſſary, then, to expoſe one's ſelf to danger 
1 for a friend, or even a duty to die for him, what 
1 occaſion have I of divination ? Have not I a diviner 
N within, who hath told me the eſſence of good and | 

| evil; and who explains to me the indications of | 
both ? What further need, then, have I of the en. ˖ 
trails [of victims], or [the flight] of birds? Can 1 f 
bear with the other diviner, when he ſays, « Thisis W p 
g 

ſi 


« for your intereſt.?” For doth he know what is for 
1 my intereſt? Doth he know what good is? Hath he 
„ learned the indications of good = evil, as he hath WM © 
| thoſe of the victims? If fo, he knows the indicati- MW n. 
ji ons likewiſe of fair and baſe, juſt and unjuſt, Do in 
j you tell me, Sir, what is indicated ro me? Life or 
death; riches or poverty. But whether theſe things 
are for my intereſt, or not, I ſhall not enquire of 
you, & Why?” Becauſe you do not give your o- 
| pinion about grammar [or any eſtabliſhed point of 
knowlege] ; and do you give it here, in things about 
[| which we all take different ways, and diſpute with 
[| one another ? Therefor the lady, who was going to 
; 


ſend a month's proviſion to Gratilla, in her baniſh- 
ment, made a right anſwer to one, who told her Do- 
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mitian would ſeize it: I had rather, ſays ſhe, that 


he ſhould ſeize it, than I not ſend it. 

F. 2, What, then, is it that leads us ſo often to 
divination? Cowardice; the dread of events. Hence 
we flatter the diviners. “ Pray, Sir, ſhall I inherit 


« my father's eſtate ? ”. “ Let us ſee; let us ſa · 
« crifice upon the occaſion.” . Nay,; Sir, juſt 


« as fortune pleaſes.” Then, if he ſays, „vou 
« ſhall inherit it,” we give him thanks, as if we xe- 
ceived the inheritance from him. The conſequence 
of this is, that they play upon us. 

S. 3. What, then, is to be done? 


Gon. As a traveller inquires the road of the perſon 
he meets, without any deſire for that which turns to 
the right hand, more than to the left: for he wiſhes 
for neither of theſe; but that only which leads him 
properly. Thus we ſhould come to God, as to a 
guide. Juſt as we make uſe of our eyes: not per- 
ſuading them to ſhow us one object rather than an- 
other; but receiving ſuch as they preſent to us. But 
now we hold the bird with fear and trembling : and, 
in our invocations to God, intreat him; “ Lord 
« have mercy upon me : ſuffer me to come off ſafe.” 

You, wretch ! would you have any thing then, but 


God? Why do you, as far as in you lies, corrupt 
your judge, and ſeduce your adviſer ? 


We ſhould come without previous deſire or aver- 


7 ; 
<< 
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what is beſt? And what is beſt, but what pleaſes 
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„ "up * A P. VII. 
| Whevein conſt 72 25 Meer of good. 


$7. OD is beneficial, * Good is alſo bene: 
n T ficial. It ſhould ſeem, then, that where 
the eſſence of God is, there too is the eſſence of 
What then is the eſſenee of God? Fleſh? 
By no means. An eſtate: Fame 2 
5 By no means. Intelligence : ? Knowlege ? Right rea. 
5 ſon? Certainly, Here then, without more ado, 
| ſeek the elſence- of good; For, do you'ſeek it ina 
plant? No. Or in a brute? No 
If then you ſeek it only in a rational ſubject, why do 
you ſeek it any where but in what is diſtin& from 
irrationals? Plants have not the uſe of the appear. 
ances of things; and therefor you do not apply the 
term good to them. Good, then, requires the 
uſe of theſe appearances. And nothing elſe? If ſo, 
1 you may ſay, that good, and happineſs, and unhap. 
il pineſs, belong to mere animals. But this you do 
li not ſay; and you are right: for, how much ſoever 
ig they have the uſe of the appearances of things, they 
In Have not the faculty of underſtanding that uſe ; and 
1 with good reaſon: for they are made to be fubſer- 
vient to others, and not prineipals themſelves. Why 

was an aſs made? Was it as a principal? No: but 

becauſe we had need of a back able to carry burdens, 
We had need too that he ſhould walk; therefor he 
| had the uſe of the appearances of things added; o- 

therwiſe he would not have walked. But here his 

endowments end : for, if an underſtanding of that 
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uſe had been likewiſe added be would not, in rea- 
ſon, been ſubject to us, nor have done us theſe ſer- 
vices; but would have been like, and equal to our- 
ſelves. Why will you not, therefor, ſeek the eſ- 
ſence of good in that, without which, you will not 
ſay, there can be good in any thing? | | 

$. 2. What then? Are not theſe likewiſe the - || 
works of the Gods? They are: but not principals, | 
nor parts of the Gods. But you are a principal. | 
You are a diſtin portion of the eſſence of God; L 
and contain a certain part of him in yourſelf. y | 
then are you ignorant of your noble birth? Why 
do not you conſider, whence you came? why do 
not you remember, when you are eating, who you 
are who eat; and whom you feed? When you are in 
the company of women; when you are converſing; 
when you are diſputing ; do not you know, chat it 
is a God you feed ; a God you exerciſe ? Yon carry 
a God about with you, wretch, and know nothing 
of it. Do you ſuppoſe I mean ſome God without 
you of gold or ſilver ? It is within ydurſelf you car» 
Ty him; and profane him, without being ſenſible of 
it, by impure thoughts, and unclean actions. If 
even the image of God were (preſent, you would 
not dare to act as you do: and when God himſelf - 
is within you, and hears and ſees all, are not you 
ahamed to think and act thus; inſenſible 7 | over 
own nature, and hateful to Gd? 

g. 3. After all, why are we afraid, e we ſend 
a young man from the ſchool, into action, that he 
ihould behave indecently, eat indecently, converſe 
indecently with women: that he ſhould either de- 
baſe himſelf by a ſhabby dreſs, or clothe himſelf too 
inely ? Doth not he know the God within him? 
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Doth not he know with whom he ſets out? Have 
we patience to hear bim ſay, © I wiſh to have you 
« with me.“ 

Have you not God? Do you ſeek any other 
while you have him? Or will he tell you any other 
than theſe things? If you were a ſtatue of Phidias, 
either Jupiter or Minerva, you would remember 
both yourſelf and the artiſt; and, if you had any 
ſenſe, you would endeavour to do nothing unwor- 

thy of him who formed you, or of yourſelf; nor 
to appear in an unbecoming manner, to ſpeRators, 
And are you now careleſs how you appear, becauſe ; 
you are the workmanſhip of Jupiter? And yet, MW, 
what compariſon is there, either between the artiſts, WM . 
or the things they have formed? What work of any MW”, 
[human] artiſt contains in itſelf, thoſe faculties which . 
are ſnown, in forming it? Is it any thing but mar- 
ble, or braſs, or gold, or ivory ? And the Minerva 
of Phidias, when its hand is once extended, and a 
uictory placed in it, remains in the attitude, for e- 
ver. But the works of God are indued wich moti- 
vn, breath, the uſe of the appearances of things, 
| judgment. Being, then, the formation of ſuch an 
artiſt, will you diſhonour-him ; eſpecially, when be 
| hath not only formed, but intruſted, and given the 
* guardianſhip of you, to yourſelf? Will you not 
only be forgetful of this, but, moreover, diſnhonour 
1 the truſt? If God had committed ſome orphan to 
Fa your charge, would you have been thus careleſs of 
| him? He hath delivered yourſelf to your care; and 
fays, © I had no one fitter to be truſted than you: 
i « preſerve this perſon for me, ſuch as he is by na- 
| 
| 
| 


ture; modeſt, faithful, ſublime, untertiſied, diſpaſ- 


? 
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« ſionate, tranquil: And will you not preſerve - 


him ? 

$- 4. But it will be faid; « Whence this ſuper- 
« cilious look, and gravity of face?“ ſin our young 
philoſopher] I have not yet ſo much pra 
« vity, as the caſe deſerves. I do not yet traſt to 
« what I have learned, and aſſented to. I till 67 
« my own weakneſs. Let me but take cqurage 
« little, and then you ſhall ſee ſuch a loak, yo 


« I will ſhow you the ſtatue, when it is finiſhed, 
« when it is poliſhed. Do you think I will ſhow 
« you a ſupercilious countenance ? Heaven forbid ! 
« for Olympian Jupiter doth not lift up his brew ; 
« but keeps a ſteady countenance, as desen him 
60 ' wines is about to ſay, 


—— TV immutable decree 

a No farce can ſhake : what is, that ought to 18 | 
e boen. 
ti- « Such will I ſhow ao felf to you : faithful, mo- 
gs, W* deſt, noble, tranquil,” —— What, and immor- 
an W* tal too, and exempt from age and ſickneſs?” No, 
he Whut ſickening and dying as becomes a God. This 


the Wi in my power; this I can do. The other is not 


not Wi my power, nor can I do. Shall I ſhow you the 
our Wierves of a philoſopher ? | 

to „What nerves are thoſe ?? 

A deſire undiſappointed; an averſion unineurred ; 
purſuits duly exerted ; a careful reſolution ;- and an 
werring aſſent, Theſe you tall ſee, 


« ſuch an appearance, as I ought to have. Then 


. 
4 
— 
—— — — — wad 
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C4 AP IK, 


That when we are unable to fulfil what the charatter 
of a man promiſes, we aſſume that of a philoſopher. 


$. 1. II is no common attainment, merely to 
fulfil what the nature of man nes 
For _ is man? --:; : | 
A rational and mortal being. 
Well : from what are we diſtinguiſhed by reaſon 
From wild beaſts. 
From what elſe ? 
From ſheep, and the like. 
Take care, then, to do nothing like a wild beaſt; 
otherwiſe, you have deſtroyed the man; you hare 
not fulfilled what your nature promiſes. Take care 


too, to do nothing like cattle : for thus likewiſe the MW : 
man is deſtroyed. c 
In what do we act like cattle ? #2 t 
When we act gluttonouſly, lewdly, raſhly, for t 
didly, inconſiderately, into what are we funk? ? ir 
Into cattle. | 0! 
What have we deſtroyed ? 01 
The rational being. | 
When we behave contentioully, injuriouſly, * to 


ſionately, and violently, into what are we ſunk? dit 
Into wild beaſts. bee 
$. 2. And farther ; ſome of us are wild beaſts off pr: 


2 larger ſize : others, little miſchievous vermin not 
whence there is room to ſay, let me rather be eat bY opi 
of 1 
not 


a lion. By all theſe means, is deſtroyed what t 


ſts 0 


tive propoſition preſerved? . 


not like wi 


ah, dec ab e to ae accor ling t to 


XI 
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nature of man promiſes. * 5p u 2.copjons” 


When it fulfils what its. nature promiſes. „ 
So that the preſervation of ſuch a. propoſition con- 
ſiſts in this ; that its e Parts ela ls of 
trutbs. THER: 
When z is.2 Aisſun sive prend preſerved?,.. 00 
When it fulfils what its nature promiſes. 
When is a flute, a W a hole, or a dog, pre: 
Terved nw wer ht 18 
When each fulfils wines its nature promiſes. 1 
Where is the wonder then, that man a be 
preſerved, and deſtroyed, in the ſame manner? ? All 
are preſerved and improved by operations correſpan- 
dent [to their ſeveral faculties] ; as a carpenter, by 
building; a grammarian, by grammar: but if he ge · 
cuſtom himſelf to write ungrammatically, his art will 
neceſſarily be ſpoiled and deſtroyed. Thus modeſt 
actions preſerve. the modeſt man, and immodeſt ones 
deſtroy him; faithful actions. the Faithful man and 
the contrary deſtroy him. On the other. hand, con- 
trary actions heighten contrary characters. Thus 
impudence, an impudent one; knavery, a knaviſh 
one; ſlander, a ſlanderous one; anger, an angry 


one; and unequitable dealings, a covetous gige. 
F. 3. For, this reaſon, philoſophers aguile 1 25 gr 

to he, contented. with mere learning; but to. 

ditation likewiſe, and then practice. es e _ 

been long accuſtomed to contrary afyions, and haye 

praftiſed upon wrong; opinions. 178 we fo 

i habituate ourſelves, to ng upon right 


e 4 ſhall, be nothing. more, than expoſitors 
principles of others. For, ho aon us is 
©: roles 
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of art; upon good and evil? That forte things tre 
good, ſeme evil, and others indifferent . the" good, 
virtue, ani whatever partakes of viriue: the evil, 
the contrary ; and the indifferent, riches, health, re. 
putation : and id, if, | while we are ſaying all this, 
there ſhould happen more-than-ordinary noiſe, or 
one of the by- ſtanders ſhould laugh at us, we are 
diſconcerted. Philoſopher, what is become of what 
you were ſaying? Whence did it proceed? Merely 
from your lips? Why, then, do you pollute the 
aids which others have ptovided ? W hy do you trifle 
on the moſt important ſubjects? It is one thing to 
'Hoard' up proviſion in a ſtore · houſe, and another to 
eat it. What is eaten is concocted, digeſted, and 
"ur becomes nerves, fleſh, bones, blood, colour, breath. 
Whatever is hoarded up is ready indeed, when | 
| vou have a mind to ſhow it; but of no farther uſe ; 
0 you. than the mere notion, that you have it. 75 . 
What difference is there, whether you explain”? 
i Abetbes or thoſe of perſons of oppoſite principle? . 
i Sit down now, and comment, according to the rules 5 
q of art, upon the principles of 'Epicurus : and perhaps y 

1 

V 

—1 


6 you may comment more practically than he could 
ki Have done himſelf. Why then do you call yourſelf 
, a Stoic ? Why do you act a Jew, when you are'a | 
. ' Greek! 4 Do not you ſee on 'what terms each is call- * 
| ed a Jew,, a Syrian, an Egyptian: ? And when we 10 
; Nee any one wavering, we are wont to ſay, this is 
ih * Jew; but acts one. But, when he aſſumes de 
fl the ſentiments of one who hath been baptized and 

circumciſed, Tu he both really i is, and'i is called, a Jew. 

Thus we, fall ifying our profeſſion are Jews in hatte, 
but in reality, ſöndething eſe.” Our ſenuments ate in · 
conſiſtent with our diſcourſe ; far from ca 
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what we teach, MT we pride oarklyes, in the 
knowlege of. Thus, while we are unable to-fulfil — 
what the character of a man promiſes, we aſſume; BEERS 


beſides, ſo; vaſt a weight, as that of a, philoſopher. 
As if a-perſon, ineapable of lifting/ten pounds, —_ 
endeavour to "Oy " EAI 5 vie aaa 


8 2 7 
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\ X AMINE: 8 are. PI jo. firſt ; 
place, a man, that; is, one who hath no- 
thing, apf ena the faculty: ef choice but all things 
ſabjecb to this; and this ĩtſelf unĩnſlaved, and unſub- 
jected, to any thing Gonſider then, from what 
you are diſtinguiſhed by- reaſon; Tou are diſtin- 

guiſned from wild beaſts : you are diſtinguiſhed from 

cattle; Beſides: you are a citizen of the world, and 
apart of it: not a ſubſervient, but a principal, part. 


Lou are capable of comprehending the divine oecono- 


my; and. of conſidering the connexions of things. 
What then doth: the character of a citizen promiſe 2 
To hold no private intereſt; to deliberate of nothing 
as a ſeparate individual, but like the band or the 
foot 5 which, if they had reaſon, and comprehended 
the conſtitution of nature, would never purſue, or 
deſire; but with a referenee to the whole. Hence 
the philoſophers: rightly ſay, that, if a wiſe and good 
man could foreſee: what was to happen, he would 


help forward fickneſs, and death, and mutation; to 
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ed from the order of the univerſe; and that the 
whole is ſuperior to a part, and the city to the citi· 
zen. But, ſince we do not foreknow what is to 
happen, it becomes our duty to adhere to what is 
more naturally adapted to our option: * aug 
other things, we were born for this. . 

$. 2. Remember next, that you are a Fi, and 
what doth this character promiſe ? To eſteem every 
thing that is his, as belonging to his father: in eve. 


ry inſtance to obey him: not to revile him. to an- 


other : not to ſay or do any thing injurious to him: 
to give way and yield in every thing; co-operating 
wah him to the utmoſt of his power. 

g. 3. After this, know likewiſe, that you are a 
1 : and that to this character it belongs, to 
make coneeſſions; to be (eaſily perſuaded; to uſe 
gentle language: never to claim, for yourſelf,” any 
of the things independent on choice; but chearfully 
to give theſe, that you may have the larger ſhare of 
what is dependent on it. For conſider what it is, 
inſtead of a lettuce, for inſtance, or a chair, to pro- 
cure for yourſelf a good pad How gy; 0 
wougs gained! | 

$.:4. Ef, beſides; this, you are a e of any 
city, conſider yourſelf as a ſenator : if a youth, as 
a youth: if an'old man, 'as an old man. For each 
of theſe names, if it comes to be conſidered, always 
points out the proper duties. But, if you go and 
revile your brother, I tell you, yo have forgot 
who you are, and what is your name. For even if 
you were a ſmith, and made an ill uſe 'of the ham- 
mer, you would have forgot the fmith: and, if 
you have forgot the brother, and are becoms, in- 


ſtead of a brother, an * wo you — you 


\ 


dap re. E F TGTFETY US my 
have made no change of one thing for another, 


in that caſe? If, inſtead of a man, a gentle, ſocial 
creature, you are become a- wild beaſt,” miſchievous, 


inſidious, biting 57 have you loſt nothing? But muſt! 


you loſe money, in order to ſuffer damage; and is 


there no other thing; the' loſs of which endamages a | 


man? If you were to part with your {kill in gram- 


mar, or in muſie, would you think the loſs of theſe 
a damage? And, if you part with honour, decency - 


and gentleneſs, do you think that no matter? Tet 
the firſt are loſt by ſome cauſe external, and inde- 
pendent on choice; but the laſt, by our own fault. 
There is no ſhame either in not having, or in loſing 


the one; but either not to have, or to loſe, the o- 


ther, is equally ſhameful, and reproachful, and uns 
happy. What doth' the pathic loſe ? The man; 
What doth the ſmooth effeminate fellow loſe ? Many 
other things; but however the man alſo, What 
doth an adulterer loſs?” The modeſt, the chaſte 
character; the neighbour. | What doth an angry 


perſon loſe? Something elſe. A coward? Some. 


thing elſe. No one is wicked without ſome loſs, 
or damage. Now, if, after all, you habe made the 


bfs of money the only damage, all theſe [wretches] | 
are unhurt and undamaged: Nay, it may be, even 


gainers; as, by ſueh practices, their money may 
poſſibly be increaſed, But conſider: if you refer 
any thing to money, the man who loſes his noſe” is 


not hurt. Yes, ſay you; be is maimed in bis be 


dy. Well: but doth he who loſes his ſchell itſelg 
loſe nothing? Is there, then, no faculty of the 
ſoul, which he who poſſeſſes it is the better for; and 
te who parts with it, the worſe? | 


What ſort do you mean ? 
L 3 - 
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Have we not a natural ſenſe of honour ? 

r 

Doth he, who loſes this, Goller no „ Is 
he deprived of nothing? Doth he part with nothing 
that belongs to him? Have we no natural fidelity? 
no natural affection? No natural diſpoſition to mu. 
tual uſefulneſs, to mutual forbearance.? Is he, then, 
who careleſdy ſuffers himſelf to be damaged in theſe 
e unhurt and undamaged? _ 

F. 5. What, n hel not I buys vey who bath 
bunt mes 

Conſider firſt 1 i is; a —— 5 0 
you have heard ſrom the philoſophers. For, if both 
good and evil conſiſt in choice, ſee whether what 
you ſay, doth not amount to this: « Since he hath 
« hurt himſelf, by injuring me ; ſhall not I hurt 
« myſelf by injuring him ?” Why. do we not make 
ſome ſuch repreſentation to ourſelves, as this? Are 
we hurt, when any detriment happens to our bodily 
poſſeſſions; and are we not at all hurt, when any 
happens to our faculty of choice? He who is de- 
ceived, or hath done an injury, hath no pain in his 
head, nor loſes an eye, a leg, or. an eſtate : and 
we wiſh for nothing beyond theſe. Whether we 
have a modeſt and faithful, or a ſbameleſs and un- 
16 faithful, will and choice, we make not the ſmalleſt 
Al 9 difference; except only in the ſchools, as far a8 
„ fe en go. Therefor all the improvement ve 

1 make, reaches only to words; and beyond them i 

* abſolu ely . | 
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6. 1 1 fi E beginning of philoſophy, at «leaſt 

| to ſuch as enter upon it in a proper 
way, and by the door, is a conſciouſneſs of our own 
weakneſs, and-inability, in neceſſary things. For we 
came into the world without any natural idea of a 
right-angled triangle; of a dieſis, or a hemitone, in 
muſic : but we learn each of theſe things by ſome 
inſtruction of art. Hence, they who do not under- 
ſand them, do not form any conceit of underſtand- 
ing tbem. But who ever came into the world, 
vithout an innate idea of good and evil; fair at 
baſe ; becoming and unbecoming ; happineſs and 
miſery”; proper and improper ; what ought to be 
done, and what not to be done ? Hence we all make 
uſe of the names, and endeavour to apply our pre- 
conceptions to particular caſes. « Such a one hath 
« acted well; not well: right ; not right: is un- 
happy; is happy: is juſt; is unjuſt.” Who of 
vs refrains from theſe names? Who defers the uſe 
of them, till he had learnt it; as thoſe do, who are 
ignorant of lines and ſounds ?. The reaſon of this i is, 
that we come inſtructed, in ſome degree, by nature 
upon theſe ſubjects; and from this beginning, we 
go on to add ſelf-conceit. « For why, ſay. you, 
* ſhould I not know what fair and baſe. is? Have 
not I the idea of it?” _ You have. „ Do not [ 
apply this idea to particulars ?” You do. „ Do 
g 


not I apply it right, then?“ Here lies the whole 


— 
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queſtion ; and here ariſes the ſelf-conceit. For, be. 
ginning from theſe acknowleged points, men proceed 
to what is in diſpute, by means of their unſuitable 
application, For, if they poſſeſt a right method of 
application, what would reſtrain them from being 
perfect? Now, ſince you think, that you make a 
ſuitable application, of your pre-· conceptions, to pat- 
ticular cafes,” tell me whence” you derive this. 
Prom its ſeeming ſo to me. | 
But it doth not ſeem fo to another: and doth 
not he too form a conceit, your he makes a a right 
application ? ? 
He doth. 
Is it poſſible, then, that each of you mould ap- 
ply your pre- conceptions right; on the very ſubjech 
about which you have contradictory opinions ? ? 
It is not. 8 
Have you any ting to ſhow' us, then, for this 
application, preferable to its /#eming fo to you? And 
doth a madman act any otherwiſe than feems to 
him, right? Is this then a ſufficient criterion to a... 
too? 


It is not. | | „ 0 
Come ores to ſomething preferable. to what 8 
ſeem 7 | ule c 


What is that? 

8 2. The beginning of oitoſophy i is this the 
being ſenſible of the diſagreement of men with each 
other: an inquiry into the cauſe of this diſagree. 
ment; and a diſapprobation, and diſtruſt of what 


merely ſeems: a certain examination into what ſcems, o le: 
Brin 

| whether i it ſeem rightly : and an invention of ſome My t 

rule, like a balance, for the determination of 8 


weights: like a ä for ſtrait and crooked. 


which ſeem right to all perſons/ are 0 1 30 3: 


Why; is it rand that contradictions can be 


right? ? | v0 lic 1 C2695) 8 4 342 IT: Iss! 


Well then, not all things ; but all that deem ſo 


to u la 281 10 100 1 r Tis ar Jt Lint * 
And why more to-you, than to the ener 
Egyptians than tome, ori to any e ee 290 
Not at all more. I. 20108 nond; as enn 
F. 3. Therefore [merely] what ſeems to 26 
man, is not ſufficient to determine the reality of a 
tning. For even in: weights or meaſures we are not 
ſatisfied with the bare appearance: but for every 


ſent caſe: then, no rule, preferable to what feen? 
it poſſible, thet hat is of the greateſt neceſſity in 
human Jife;: ſhould be left H of e 
tion and diſcovery Ton] 538 yy iT 0995 terak 

There is, then, ſome rule. oli bits SH 

And why. do we not ſeek, and diſcover it: and, 
when we have diſcovered, make uſe of it, without 


fail, ever after, ſ& as not even to move at finger, 


ſound, will cure thoſe of their madneſs, who make 
uſe of no other meaſure, but their on perverted 
way of thinking. That afterwards; beginning from 
certain known, and determinate points, we may make 
ule of preconceptions, properly applied to particu- 
ars. What, | is the ſubject aha falls under our in- 
quiry ? 24 OY 18061 0 20 Var. vf9 And Fre Fra 


Pleaſure. / HIEORAIAR. NE 201 RVC 
Bring it to the rule. Throw it into the ſcale. 


e. 4 9E Pc: T, E? TU: 7: "Wh 129 
Is this the beginning of philoſophy, that all things, 


thing we ind ſome rule. And is there, in the pre- 


vithout it. For this, I conceive, is what, when 


Muſt * be ws ee which it is He aß cot. N 
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Ves. Is ut ydontolide 23G 23:34 #1411 TR 
1s it fit to cal nag urs untedy 2 chirp 
No- {1 11 2 2 wh 
Is pleaure then, a | ieady hes 2 „ a 
Neil iet de rnd gan be fon nb Ks 
Take it, bs, and throw it out of the 1 
drive it far diſtant: from the place of gobd things 
But, if. o are not quick- ſighted, and one balance 
is . dh bring another. Ia iti fit r 
byzgood , ec eee, eee og 
+ Wesen 17 5 Slice 2b Ci Atti fftil ot 21 ee 
18 ft fit, then to: be elateid by a preſent pleaſure! 
gee that vou do: not ſay in; zotherwiſe 1 fal not 
think» you ſo much as worthryr tobuſe o ſeals 
Thus are things judged, and weighed, when Wwe have Wl 
the rules ready. This is the part of philoſophy © WM ,, 
eximinez] and - H thei rulks a andato wake uſe o 5 
them, when they are known, is the: huſinbſs Lo 
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5 8 HAT cho be leurriedꝭ in el 
Vader to the” right uſe of yeaſony the 
ptitofophers of our ſect have accurately taught: I 
we are altogether unproflifed in the Aude applicades 
of them. Only give any of us, that you plerſe 
ſome illiterate perſon, for an antagoniſt, and he ui 
not find out, how we treat him. But when He hat 
© knte moved the man, if he happens to anfwer 
ſide the purpole, he knows omaha 1 


Chap. 12. E P:11C TE L Ul 8 150 
any further z hut rither -eeviles, „or laughstat him; 


jor ſays;"*:Hesban illiterate fellow: there is wo 
« making any thing uf ;him;” |Yeta guide; When 


he perceiveshis charge going out of the va, :dath | 


not revile, and ridicule, and then | leave: achim zubut 

lids him into the right path. Do you dalſo ſhem 

| your -antagoniſt; the truth, and vou will ſeeg that he 

will follow. But till οον do How it, do notcridi- 

eule him; but N = ee een * 
acity. I 

x 5. 2. {How dhe, d 8 oY” att 2 He 


him ; and wanted no other witneſs. Hence: he might 
well ſay, 4e I give up H all the reſt; and am always 


I call in no one to vote, but my antagoniſt alone: 
For he rendered the arguments drawn from natutal 
notions: ſo elear; that every one ſaw, and avoided 
the contradiction. A Doth am enuious man rejoice?” 
——* By no means. He rather grieves.“ (This 


r 77. 


Well: and do you thin envy to de a grief, for 
miſery ? And who ever envied miſery ? 
« (Therefor be makes the other ſay, that envy is a 
« grief, for happineſs.)———Doth--any one Envy 
« thoſe WHO are nothing to him: , No, 
© ſurely.” : Having thus drawn from bis opponent] 
a full and diſtinẽt ĩdea, hel then left that point; and 
doth not ſay, „Define to me what envy is: and 
after he had defined it; „ ou have deſined it 
wrong: for the definition doth not reciprocate to 
0 the thing defined. {Technical terms, and there 
: for grievous,” arid<ſcarcely to be made intelligible to 

We iliterate, which yet we, it ſeems, cannot part 


obliged bis antagoniſt himſelf to bear teſtimonyoto 


« ſatisfied with the teſtimony of my opponent: and 


be moved him to ſay, by propoſing the contrar y.) 
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by ſuch arguments, as might induce them, in fol. 
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us, Who have no modeſty, give the matter intirely 
up: but he greater part, raſhly entering-upon theſe 


and, at laſt, reviling, and reviled, walk off. Where. 


4 horſemanſhip ? By no means. U 


or — — . Not to e | 


with. But we have no capacity at all to move them, 


minds, to allow, or diſprove, any point. And, 
from a conſciouſneſs of this incapacity, theſe among 


debates; mutually: confound; and are confounded; 


as it was the principal and moſt peculiar characteriſſic 
of Socrates, never) to be provoked, in a diſpute; 
nor to throw out any reviling or injurious expreſ: 
ſion: but to bear patiently with thoſe who reviled 
him; and to put an end to the controverſy. If 
you would know, how great abilities he had in this 
particular, read Xenophon's Banquet, and you vil 
ſee, how many controverſies: he ended. Hence, e- 


ven among the poets, that perſon i is Fo mention. « 
hays with. 188 — oommendation, 2055 2 
iir 2 571 524 C4 IT 3 bo 

ma Fs art attentive 3 aba; | x 

40 


i To: n. the. en 8 102 debate. 


Hy 2 $100, 
" Bat bes thay? 2 "This i is no W ſafe! affair. now, 
"aid eſpecially at Rome. For be who doth it, mull 
not do it in a corner: but go to ſome rich conſul 
ſenator, for inſtance, and queſtion him. « Pray, Si 
ct can you tell me to whom you intruſt your hot 
© es 2 — “ Yes, certainly Is it then, 
« any one indifferently, though he be ignorant 9 


. 


4 hom do you intruſt your gold, or your ina 


4 
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« rently.” &« And did you ever conſider, to 
4 whom you committed the care of your body Xt 
—— Yes, ſurely. “ To one ſkilled in exer- 
« ciſe, or medicine, I ſuppoſe.” % Without 
doubt.“ Ate theſe things your chief good; 
« or are you polleſſed of ſome thing better than 2 
« of them?“! What do you mean?“ 
* Something which makes uſe. of theſe; 2 
« proves and deliberates about each of them? 


« have gueſſed right; for indeed I do mean that.” 
« I do really think it a much better poſſeſſion 
« than all the reſt.” ! Can you ſhow us, then, 
« in what manner you have taken care of this ſoul ? 
« For it is not probable, that a perſon of your wiſ- 
« dom, and approved character in the ſtate, ſhould 
« careleſly ſuffer the moſt excellent thing that be- 
« longs to you, to be neglected, and loſt,” ——- 


« yourſelf ? And is it by the inſtructions of another, 
« or by your own diſcovery .| how it ought to be 
« done ?}” -Here, now, comes the danger, that 
he may firſt ſay, pray, good Sir, what buſineſs is 
that of yours? What are you to me? Then, if 
you perſiſt to trouble him, he may lift up his hand, 
and give you a box on the ear. I myſelf was once 


ſell into ſuch kind of adventures. | 


« What then, do you mean the ſoul?“ “ You 


« No certainly. P—— gut do you take care of it 


a great admirer of this method of imm, till Z 
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5. 1. 


| feels no ſolicitude, while he is ſinging by himſelf: 
bur when he appears on the ſtage he doth ; even if 


he muſt neceſſarily tremble, and turn pale. I cans 


-C H A F. XI. 


HEN I ſee any one ſolicitous, I ſay, what 
doth this man mean? Unleſs he want. 
ed Sie or other, not in his own power, bow 
could he till be ſolicitous ? A muſician, for inſtance, 


his voice be ever ſo good, or he plays ever ſo well 
For what he wants is not only to ſing well, but 
likewiſe to gain applauſe. Bur this is not, in his 
own power. In ſhort, where his {kill lies, there is 
his courage. (Bring any ignorant perſon, and he 
doth not mind him.) But in the point which he Bl vil 
neither underſtands, nor hath ſtudied, there he is 


ſolicitous. 


What point is that? 
He doth not underſtand what a multitude i is; nor ; 


what the applauſe of a multitude, He hath learnt, Ml { 


indeed, how to ſtrike baſs and treble ; but what the W ne 
applauſe of the many is, and what force It hath in 
life, he neither underſtands, nor hath ſtudied. Hence 


not, indeed, ſay that a man is no muſician, when ve 2 
ſee him afraid; but I can ſay ſomething elſe ; and af or 
that not one, but many things. And, firſt of all, Not a 
I call him a ſtranger : and ſay, this man doth not Wlicitor 
know in what country he is: and though he hath lived 
here ſo long, he is ignorant of the laws and cuſtoms 
of the ſtate ; and what is permitted, and what not: Wher 


intentions, and reſolutiums, without 


Chap. 13. EPICTETWVU'S. =: 
nor hath he ever conſulted any lawyer, who mighe 
tell and explain to him the laws. Vet no man writes _ 
a will, without knowing how it ought to be writ« 
ten, or conſulting ſome one who doth know: not 
doth he raſhly ſign a bond; or give ſecurity. But 
be uſes his deſire and averſion, exerts his purfuits; 
conſulting any 


lawyer about the matter, ; 

How do you mean, without a lawyer? 

He knows not, that he chuſes what is not allow. 
ed him ; and doth not chuſe what is neceſſary : and 
be knows not what is his owf, and what belongs to 
others: for if he did know, he would never be hin- 
dered; would never be reſtrained ; would never be 

How ſo? , ER IT” Don 

Why : doth any one fear things that are not e- 


"TRE 


No. | os LEI» $5 
Doth any one fear things, that are evils indeed, 
but which is in his own power to prevent? | 

No, fagely | ill oiin "Of 10% LP 3 

9. 2. If, then, the things independent on choice, 
ae neither good nor evil: and all that do depend 
on choice, are in our own power, and can neither 
be taken away from us, or given to us, unleſs we 
pleaſe ; what room is there left for ſolicitude ? But 
ve are folicitous about this paultry body, or eſtate, 
of ours; or about the determitition of Caeſar; and 
not at all about any thing internal. Are we ever ſo- 
icitous not to take up a falſe opinion? No: for 
tis is in our own power. Or not to exert our pur- 
ts, contrary to nature? No: nor this neither. 
When, therefor, you ſee any one pale with folici- 
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tude, as the phyſician pronounces from the com- 
plexion, that ſuch a patient is diſordered in the ſpleen, 
another in the liver; ſo do you likewiſe ſay, this 
man is diſordered in his deſires and averſions : he can- 
not walk ſteady ; he is in a fermentation. © For no- 
thing elſe changes the complexion, or cauſes a rem: 
bling, or ſets the teeth a chattering. | 
No force, no firmneſs, , the pale coward ſhows ; 
He ſhifts his place ; ; his colour comes and goes. 
Terror and death in his wild eye- balls ſtare ; 
With chatt'ring teeth he Hand , and ſtiffen'd hair, 
| Porz“ Homer, 
Therefor Zeno, when he was to meet Antigonug, 
felt no ſolicitude. For over what he admired, An-. 
tigonus had no power; and thoſe things of which 
he had the power, Zeno did not regard. But Anti- 
gonus felt a ſdlicitude when he was to meet Zeno; 
and with teaſon: for he was deſirous to pleaſe him; 
and this was external. But Zeno was not deſirous to 
pleaſe Antigonus: for no one nus! in any art 


deſirous to pleaſe a perſon unſkilful. 

Iam deſirous Lſays one of his ſcholars] to ple 
Pol 1c) 
For what ? Do you gr the de; by which one 
man judges of another ? Have you ſtudied to under- 
ſtand what a good, and what a bad man is; and 
how each becomes ſuch? Why then are not you 
yourſelf a good man; | : 

On what account am I not? e #* 

Becauſe no good man laments, nor fi ohs, no. "a 
groans ; no good man turns pale, and trembles, and ; 
ſays, How will ſuch a one receive me; how wil veg 


ex 
| 
\ 
B 


fden 
H 
what 
dy 
Fo 
prope! 


his fault, if he receives you, ul 2 
Yes, ſurely. 


ſufferer ? ? 
No. 


| to others ? 


him. 
What then, cannot you ſpeak to bim as you will 
But I am afraid I ſhall be diſconcerted. 


ſhould you be afraid: of * diſconcerted. 
By no means. 


ſtudied how to write? 
Yes. 


0 Wexzily the fame ? 
+: Erachly. 
What is the reaſon? 
Becauſe every art hath a certain afforance and con» 
— Wiidence, in the ſubjects that belong to it. 
"WH Have you not ſtudied then, how to ſpeak ? And 
bet elſe did you ſtudy at ſchool? 
| Syllogiſms, and convertible propoſitions. 
For what purpoſe ? Was it not in order to talk 
properly? And what is that, but to talk ſeaſonably, 
nd cautiouſly, and intelligibly, and without flutter 
nd heſitation ; and, e of all wy with - 
ourage ? 


M3 


Welt: but I am. folicitous how 1 ſhall ſpeak to 


And If you were going ro read would it noe be 


chap. 13. EPICTETUS, 137 
« ſuch a one receive me; how will he hear me ?” 


Is he thinks fit, EY Why do you trou- 
ble yourſelf about what belongs to others ? ls it not 


And can one perſon be in fault, — 


Why then —— about what belongs 


If you were going to write the name of Dion, 


What is the reaſon ? Is it — aſks 


— 


— 


nor conceal from yourſelf who are your maſters: 


. Ed in ſuch a manner to tyrants, and judges, and-in 


and ſtopt. 
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Very true. 0 ö 

When, therefor, you go into th field. on Wy 
bank are you ſolicitous about one, who is here now 
on foot? Solicitous in a point which you have ſtu- 
died, and another hath not ? N 

Ay, but the perſon [with whom I am 10 na 
. hath power to kill me. 

Then ſpeak the truth, pitiful wretch, and day not 
be arrogant; nor take the philoſopher upon you; 


but while you may thus be laid hold on by the bo- 
dy, follow every one who is ſtronger than you. 80. 
crates, indeed, had ſtudied how to ſpeak, who talk- 


a priſon, Diogenes had ſtudied how to ſpeak, who | 
talked in ſuch a manner to Alexander, to Philip, to 
the pirates, to the perſon who bought him. This 
| belonged to them who had ſtudied the point; who 
had courage. But do you walk off about your own 
affairs, and never ſtir from them. Retire into ſome 
corner, and there ſit and weave ſyllogiſms, and pro- 
poſe them to others. For there is not, in you, one 


az 


— 


able, 
Po rule the ſacred citadel within. 
GH A Po: IV. 
Concerning Naso. 
J. I. HEN a certain Roman came to him 


9 with his ſon, and had heard one {ef 
ſon, this, ſaid Epictetus, is the method of teaching 
When the other deſired him to go on; 


| . = 15-Tedious, when it is deliver 
ed to a perſon i8norant and 

the things performed 

diſcover the uſ 


for 


Ng: but the 
= lides, not dilagreeable to ſe 
is extremely une! 

| 
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or incur their averſion ; 
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tain things, becomes a pilot. Probably, then, it is 


not ſufficient, in the preſent caſe, merely to be wil 


| ling to be wiſe and good; but it is moreover necef. 


ſary that certain things ſhould be learned. What 


theſe things are, is the queſtion, The philoſophers 


ſay, that we are firſt to learn that there is a God; and 
that his providence directs the whole; and that i It is 
impoſſible to conceal from him, not only our actions, 
but even our thoughts and emotions. We are next 
to learn, what the Gods are: for ſuch as they are 
found to be, fuch muſt he, who would pleaſe and 
obey them, to the utmoſt of his power, endeavour 
to be. If the deity is faithful, he too muſt be faith- 
ful: if free, beneficent, and & aſted, he muſt be 
free, beneficent and exalted, likewiſe; and, ip all 
bis words and actions, behave as an imitator of God, 

$. 3. Whence, then, are we to begin? 

If you will give me leave, I will tell you. It is 
neceſſary in the firſt place, that you ſhould under- 
Rand words. 
So then! | I do not underſtand chen no 

No. You do not. 

How is it, then, that I uſe them? | 

Juſt as the illiterate do written expreſſions; and 
brutes, the appearances of things. For uſe is one 
thing, and underſtanding another. But if you 
think you underſtand them, bring whatever word 
you pleafe, and let us ſee whether we underſtand it, 
or not. | 

Well: but it is a grievous thing for a man to be 
confuted who is grown old; and perhaps arrived, 
through a regular courſe of military TTY to the 
Gignity of a ſenator. ; 


* 


3 


db 14. rid T EY gl ar 


I know it very well: for you now come to me, 
as if you wanted nothing. And how can it enter 
into your imagination, that there ſhould be any thing 
in which you are defective? You are rich; and per- 
haps have a wife and children, and a great number 
of. domeſtics. Caeſar takes notice of you: you 
bave many friends at Rome: you render to all their 
dues : you know how to requite a favour, and re- 
venge an injury. In what are you deficient ? Sup- 
poſe then, I ſhould prove to you, that you are de- 
ficient, 'in what is moſt neceſſary and important to 
happineſs ; and that hitherto you have taken care of 
every thing, rather than your duty; and, to com- 


plete all, that you underſtand neither what God or 


man, or good or evil means? That you are igno- 
rant of all the reſt, perhaps, you may bear to be 
told: hut if I prove to you, that you are igno- 
rant ever of yourſelf, how will you bear with me, 
and how will you have patience to ſtay and be con- 
vinced ? Not at all. You'will immediately be of · 
fended, and go away. And yet what injury have 
I done you ; unleſs a looking - glaſs injures a perſon 
not handſome, when it ſhows him to himſelf, ſuch as 
be is? Or: unleſs a phyſician can be thought to af- 


front his patient, when he ſays to him; DO vou 


„think, Sir, that you ail nothing? 106 have a fe- 
„ver. Eat no meat to-day, and drink water.“ 


Nobody cries. out here, What an intolerable af. 


front!“ But, if you ſay to any one, your deſires 
are in a fermentation; your averſions are low; 
your intentions, contradictory; your purſuits, not 
conformable to nature; your opinions, raſh, and 
miſtaken ; he preſently goes aways and e 
he is affronted. 
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F. 4. This is the nature of our proceedings. As 
in a crowded fair, the horſes and cattle are brought 
to be ſold, and the greateſt part of men come either 
to buy or ſell; but there are. few, who come only 

to look at the fair, and inquire, how it is errried on; 
and why in that manner; and who appointed it; and 
for what purpoſe. Thus, in the fair of the world, 
ſame, like cattle, trouble themſelves about nothing 
but fodder. For, as to all you, who buſy your - 
ſelves about profeſſions, and farms, and domeſtics, 
and public poſts, thefe things are nothing elſe but 
mere fodder. But there are ſome few men, a. 
mong the crowd, who are fond of looking on, and 
conſidering: What then, after all, is the world? 
„ who governs it? hath it no gavernor ? How is it 
« poſſible, when neither a city nor a houſe can re. 
cc main ever fo ſhort a time, without ſome one to 
« govern and take care of it, that this vaſt and 
cc beautiful ſyſtem ſhould be adminiſtered, in a fot- 
cc tuitous and diſorderly manner? Is there then a 
« governor ? what ſort of one is he? and how doth 
cc he govern; and what are we, who are under 
cc him? and for what deſigned ? have we ſome con- 
<. nexion and relation to him; or none? In this 
manner are the few affected; and apply themſelyes 
only to view the fair, and then depart well: and are 
they laughed at by the multitude ? Why, fo are the 
lookers-on, by the buyers and ſellers; and, if the 
cattle had any apprehenſion, they too would n 
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b 


CHAP. * 5 


Cmcerning thoſe who are ere in whatever 
| they have determined. 


$. 1, C OME, when they hear ſuch diſcourſes as 
| - theſe, That we ought to be ſtendy ; that 
choice is by nature, free and uncompelled ; and that 
all elſe is liable to reſtramt, compulſion, ſlavery, antl 
belongs to others; imagine, that they muſt remain 
immutably fixed to every thing which they have de- 
termined; But it is firſt neceſſary, that the determi- 
nation ſhould be a ſound one. I agree, that there 
ſhould be a tenſion of the nerves, in the body; but 
ſuch as appears in a healthy, an athletic body; for, if 
you ſhow me, that you have the tenſion of a lu- 
natic, and value yourſelf upon that, I will fay to 
you, get yourſelf to a phyſician, man: this is not 
a tenſion of the nerves ; but a relaxation, of another 
kind, Such is the diſtemper of mind, in thoſe who 
hear theſe diſcourſes in a wrong manner : like an ac- 
quaintance of mine, who, for no reaſon, had deter- 
mined to ſtarve himſelf to death. I went the third 
day, and inquired what was the matter. He anfwer- 
ed, “ I am determined.” Well: but what is 
your motive? For, if your determination be right, 
ve will ſtay, and aſſiſt your departure: but, if unrea- 
ſonable, change it. « We ought to keep our 
« determinations.” = What do you mean, Sir? 
Not all; but ſuch as are right. Elſe, if you ſhould 
juſt now take it into your head, that it is night, if 

0 "OY — * 
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We ought to keep our determinations. What do you 
mean, Sir? Not all. Why do not you begin, by 
firſt laying the foundatien, in an inquiry, whether 
your determination be a ſound one, or not; and 
then build your firmneſs and conſtancy upon it? 
For, if you lay a rotten and crazy foundation, you 
muſt not build : and the greater and more weighty 
the ſuperſtructure is, the ſooner will it fall. With- 
out any reaſon, you are withdrawing from us, out 
of life, a friend, a companion, a fellow-citizen both 
of the ſame greater, and leſſer city: and while you 
are committing murder, and deſtroying an innocent 
perſon, you ſay, Ve muſt keep our determinations. 
Suppoſe, by any means, it ſhouſd ever, come into 
your head to kill -e, muſt you keep ſuch a deter. 
mination ? 

$. 2. With difficulty this perſon was, however, 
at laſt convinced: but there are ſome at preſent, 
whom there is no convincing. So that now I think 
I underſtand, what before I did not, the meaning 
of that common ſaying, that a fool will neither bend 
nor break. May it never fall to my lot to have a 
wife, that is an untractable fool, for my friend, 
It is all to no purpoſe: I am determined.“ 80 
are madmen too; but the more ſtrongly they are de. 
termined upon abſaidicies; the more need have they 
of hellebore. Why will you not act like a ſick per- 
| ſon,” and apply yourſelf. to a phyſician? «Sir, I am 
cc ſick. Give me your aſliſtance : / conſider what | 
c am to do. It is my part to follow your direQi- 
% ons.“ So, in the preſent caſe: I know not what 
I ought to do; and Iam come to learn. 
« No: but talk to me about other things: for up- 
« on this I am determined.” What other things? 


What is of greater conſequence, than to corivinee 


to perſiſt. This is the tenſion of -a madman ; not 


58 health. 1 Will die, if you compel me 


« to this. Why ſo, man: what: is the matter? 
1 I am determined.“ I have 'a locky eſcape, 
that you are not determined to kill me. I take 
« no money.” Why ſo? « T'amdetermined;”' Be 
aſſured, that with that very tenſion which you may 
now mike uſe of to refuſe it, you may, very poſlibly, 
hereafter, have as unreaſonable à propetifitp'to take 
it; and again to ſay, © I am determined. As, in 
a diſtempered and rheumatie body, the Htimbur tends 
ſometimes to one part, ſometimes to another; thus 
it is uncertain which way a fickly mind will incline. 
But if, to its inclination and bent; an obſtinate ten- 
ſion be kkewiſe added, ie e hew becomes deſpe - 
rate and ineurable. oft: nod 247 OUOK a hu 
I. 851 11 4: de itt I; * Mbacdt HD 

| C 25 3 
* © * A Py Kur 

en nde - 

That wed not e to oe 72 N he? principles 

* 14335008 OY good and evil. 

„ . Ni W ee 3 ; 
9. 045 "H ER E lies 2664 7: Aw n Whete 
_—_ evil? In choice. Where neither 
g00d nor evil? In things independent on choice. 

What then? Doth any of us remember theſe leſſons 

out of the ſchobls? Doth any ofttus ſtudy how to 

anſwer for himſelf in things, as in queſtions? I 


Ils the number of ſtars even? I cannot tell. 
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you, that it is not ſufficient to be determined, and 


« it day? 4 Yes?! ( Is it night; then?“ 4 No.“ 


When money is offered you, have you ſtudied to 
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him ; why is he ſtill ſolicitous? Becauſe he is not 
he want, then? To be applauded: by the audience. 
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make the proper anſwer, that it is not good? Have ; 
you exerciſed yourſelf in ſuch anſwers as theſe ; or 


only in ſophiſtries ? Why do you wonder then, that 


you improve in points which you have ſtudied; and 
in thoſe which you have ſtudied, there you remain 
the ſame? When an orator knows, that he hath writ- 
ten; that he hath committed to memory what he hath 
written; and that he brings an agreeable voice with 


contented, , with what he hath ſtudied. What doth 


He hath ſtudied the power of ſpeaking then; but be 


hath not ſtudied cenſure and applauſe. For when 


did he hear from any one, what applauſe, what cen - 
ſare, is? What is the nature of each? What kind 
of applauſe i is to be ſought, and what kind of cenſure 
to be ſhunned ?. And when did he ever apply himſelf, 
to-ſtudy what follows from theſe leſſons ? Why do 
you wonder then, if, in what he hath learned, he 
excels others; but, where he hath not ſtudied, he 
is the ſame with the reſt of the world? Juſt as a mu- 
ſician knows how to play, ſings well, and hath the 


proper dreſs of his profeſſion; yer trembles when he 


comes upon the ſtage, . For the firſt he underſtands: 
but what the multitude is, he doth not underſtand. 
Nor doth he even know, what ſolicitude itfelf is: 
whether it be our own affair, or that of others; or 
whether it be poſſible to ſuppreſs it, or not. Hence, 
if he is applauded, he is puffed up, when he makes 
his exit: but, if he is laughed ys the n 
pricked, and ſubſides. 

. 2. Thus are we too affected. What do'we 
admire? Externals. For what do we ſtrive ? Ex- 


ternals. And are we then in any doubt how we 


chap. 165. EPIGT ENU 147 
come to fear and be ſolicitous? What is the conſt» 
quence then, hen we eſteem the things that are 
brought upon us, to be evils? We cannot but fear 
we cannot but be ſolicitous. And then we ſay, 

«4 O» Lord God, how hall -I avoid ſolicitude 1 
Have you not hands, fool? Hath not God made 


them for you? Sit down now, and pray, that your 


noſe may not run. Wipe it rather j and de not 
murmur. Well; and hath he given you nothing 
in the preſent caſe? bath not he given you patience? 
given you: fortitude? - When you have ſuch hands'as 
theſe, do you ſtill ſeek for ſomebody to wipe your 
noſe ? But we neither ſtudy-nor regard theſe things. 
For give me but one, who cares how he doth any 
thing, who doth not regard the ſucceſs of any thing; 
but his ewn-manner: of acting. Who when he is 


deliberating, the deliberation itſelſ an not the fue. 
eeſs that is to follow it? If it happens to feceed! 
he is elated; and cries, "How prudentlyhave'we 
« deliberated l. Did not I tell you, my dear friend; 
that it was impoſſible, when we conſidered about 
« any: thing, that it: ſhould: not happen rigtit'?” 
But, if it miſcarries, the poor wreteh is dejeted's 
and knos not hat to ſay abont the matter: Wh 
among us ever, upon this account, conſultedia di. 
viner? Who of us ever fſlept in a temple, to be in- 
formed concerning his manner of acting? I ſay, 
who? Show me one (ihat I may ſee What 1 have 

long ſought): xvhor is truly noble and ing 
Sbow me either à young or un old man. 
F. 3. Why then are we ſtill ſurpriſed, if when 


we walte all our attention on the materials of ac̃ti· 


* 


walking, regards his on action? Who, when he is 


en 


- Sz 
q 
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on, We are, in the manner of action itſelf, low „ for- 5 
did, worthleſs, fearful; wretched, and a mere beap 


of diſappointment and miſery? For we do dete 
about theſe; things, nor make them our ſtudy. 
we. had fearei, not death or exile, but feat 65 
we ſhbould}bave ſtudied not to fall into what appears | 
to us to be evil. But, as the caſe now ſtands, we 
are eager and loquacious in the ſchools; and, when 
any little queſtion ariſes about any of theſe things, 
we are prepared to trace its conſequences: but drag 
us into practice; and you will find us miſerably: ſhip- 
wrecked. Let ſome alarming appearance attack us; 
and you will perceive what we have been Nudying; 
and in What we are exerciſed. Beſides this negli- 
gence, we always accumulate ſomewhat elſe,” and re - 
prefent things greater than the reality. In a vy. 
age, for inſtance,” caſting my eyes down on the 0. 
cęan below, and looking round me, and ſeeing no 
land,: Iam out of my wits; and imagine; that, if 
Ii ſhould be ip -urecked, I muſt ſwallow all that 
ocean: nor doth it enter into my head, that three 
pints are: enough to do my buſineſs. What is it 
then; tha that alarms me? the ocean? No: but my 
own proneiplec. Again: in an earthquake, Lama 
gine ihe city cis going to fall upon me e but is. not 
one little ſtone enough, to knock my brains but? 
What is it then, that oppreſſes, and puts us out of 
our wits? Why; what elſe but our principles ? For 
what is it, but mere principle, that oppreſſes him, 
who! leaves his; country, and is ſeparated from his 
acquaintance; and friends, and place, and uſual man- 
ner of life? When children ery, if their nurſe hap- 
en ce abſent for a little g- them a cake, 
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and they forget their grief. tint eee, 
to theſe children tien 88 
No, indeed. e el 
us ene, bur by right PRINT” And what are 
they? i 344 ai zus nt vints in 
auch 28 man ee eee all day long, ſo as 
not to be attached to what doth not belong to him; 
neither to à friend, io a place, an academy; not 
even to his o body: but to remember the law, 
and to have that comſtantly before his eyes. And 
what is the divine law? To preſerve inviolate hat 
is properly our on: not to claim What belongs 
to others: to uſe what is given us; and not deſire! 
what is not given us:; and, when any thing is t. 
ken away, to reſtore it readily; and to be thankful 
for the time you have been permitted the uſe of it 
and not cry after it, like a child for its nurſe and its 
mamma. For what doch it: Ggnify; what gets the 
better of you, or on what you depend? Andim 
what are: you ſuperior to him who cries for a pup- 
pet, if you lament ſor a paultry academy, and a 
portico, and an aſſembly of young people; and ſuch 
like amiſements? Another comes, lamenting; that 
he muſt no longer drink' the water of Dirce. Why, 
s not the Marcian water as good? 54! But I was ui. 
ed to that. And in time you will be aſed toithe 
otber. And, when you are attached to this too, 
you may ery again, and eee imitation of 
Euripides, to celebrate, in verſe, en ana} 13 _ 
The baths of Nero, ,and the we iar 1 0s : 
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accidents befal fookily men. Ah, when ſball L f 
„Athens, n in!, Wrewehy are not 
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Wl  youcantented with wbat you ſee every day-“ CA 
10 you ſee any thing better than the ſun, the moon, 
the ſtars, the whole earth, the ſea? But if beſides, 
_ you comprehend him who adminiſters: the Whole, 
and carry bim about in yourſelf, do you ſtill long 
after peebles, and a fine rock ? What will you do 
then, when you are to leave even the ſun and moon? 
Will you fit crying, like an infant? What then have 
you been doing in the ſchool? What did you 
hear? what did you learn? why have you written 
yourſelf a philoſopher; inſtead of writing the real 


1 0 . facto.) I have made ſome introductions {you may 
Nh | fay]4 and tead over Chryſippus; but Hhave:not-ſo; 
Wi | | much ag gone near tlie door of a philoſopher. .; For 


Uuubat pretenſions have I, to any thing of the ſame 
[my kind with Socrates, who died; and wh lived, i in ſuch 
a manner? or with Diogenes? Do you obſerve ei- 
ther of gtheſe crying, or out of humour, that the s 
nat to ſee ſuch:à man, or ſuch a woman nt 
live any longer at Athens, or at -Corinthy; but: 81 
Sula, for inſtance, or EFobatana? For doth he\iſtay; 
and repine, ho is at his liberty, whenevet he pleaſes, 
to quit the entertainment, and play no: longer? wπν 
doth he not ſtay, as children do, as long as he is 
amuſed-? Such · a one, no doubt, will bear perpetual 
baniſhment, and a ſentence of death, wonderful well! 
Why will not you be weaned, as children are ; and 
take more ſolid food? will you never ceaſe to cry-af- 
ter your mammas and nurſes, whom the old: women 
about you have tavght you to dog) ? « But if I 
go away, 1 Hall trouble them.. trou- 
bie them t no: it will not be y bun that which 
trdubles you ioo, principle. What have you to do 
then ? Pluck out your: * principle; and, if 
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they, are. wiſe, they will pluck out theirs 16d ; or, if 
not, they will groan for themſel ves. 
9.4. Boldly make a geſperse pak, ah; as the 
ſaying is, for proſperity, for freedom, for magna- 
nimity. Lift up your head, at laſt, as free from 
ſlavery. Dare to look up to God, and ſay; „Make 
« uſe of me for the future as thou wilt. I am of 
the ſame mind: I am equal with thee. I refuſe 
«c nothing which ſeems good to thee. Lead me 
« whither thou wilt. Clothe me in whatever dreſs 
« thou wilt. Is it thy will, that 1 ſhou wry be in a 
4 public or private condition; dwell he or be bas 
« niſhed ; ube poor, or rich? Under all theſe cir» 
« cumſtances I will make thy defence to men. 1 
0 * wh ſhow what the nature of every thing is.“ 
Rather ſit alone, in a warm place, and wait - 
64 your! mamma comes to feed you If Hercules 
had ſat: loitering at home, hat would he have been? 
Euryſtheus, and not Hercules. Beſides, by travel - 
ling through the world; how many acquaintance, and 
bow many friends, had he? But none more his 
friend, than God: for which reaſon he was believed 
to be the ſon of God; and Wes ſo. In obedience 
to him, he went about extirpating injuſtice, and laws 
leſs force. But you are not Hercules; nor able to 
extirpate the evils of others: nor even Theſeus, to 
extirpate the evils of Attica | Fxtirpate ybur own 
then. Expel, inſtead of Procruſtes and Sciron, grief, 
fear, deſire, envy, malevolence, avarice, effeminacy, 
intemperance, from your mind]. But theſe can 
be no otherwiſe expelled, than looking up to God 
alone, as your pattern : by attaching yourſelf to him 
alone, and being conſecrated to his commands. I 
Jou with for any thing elſe, you will, with ſigls and 
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groans, follow what is fironger than yo: * always | 
ſeeking proſperity without, and never able to find ir. 
= you ee eee ant HR" to bet 

| ink. hots ee 
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1 to at preconception to particular ”_ 


TH | HAT is the ful bufiveſs ur one Wh 
| | ſtudies philoſophy ? To part wich ſelf. 
PRE For it is impoſlible for any one to begin 
to learn what he hath a conceit that he already 
knows. We all go to the philoſophers; talking at 
all adventures upon negative and poſitive duties; 
good and evil; fair and baſe. We praiſe, cenſure, 
accuſe ; we judge and diſpute about fair and baſe 
enterprizes. And for what do we go to the philoſo- 
phers? To learn what we ſuppoſe ourſelves not'to 
know. And what is this? Theorems. We are de 
Grous to hear what the philoſophers ſay, for its ele- 
gance and acuteneſs; and ſome with a view only to 
gain. Now it is ridiculous ro ſuppoſe,” that a per- 
fon will learn any thing, but what he deſires to learn; 
or make an improvement, in what he doth not learn, 
But moſt are deceived, in the ſame manner as Theo- 
pompus, the orator, when he blames Plato, for de. 
fining every thing. For, ſays be, did none of 
44 us, before you, uſe the words good and juſt + of 
« did we utter them as empty ſounds, without un- 
« derſtavding what each of them meant?“ But it is 
not poſſible, to adapt pre· conceptions to their corre 
ſpondent ſubjects, without having minutely -diftine 
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guiſbed them, and examined what is the proper ſub · 
ject to each. Idu may make the ſame objection to 


the phyſicians. For who of us did not uſe the words, 
wholeſome and unwholeſome, before Hippocrates was 


born: or did we utter them as empty ſounds? For 


we have ſome pre- conception of wholeſome} too; 
but we cannot adapt it. Hence, one ſays, let he 
patient abſtain from meat; another, give it ' Him's 


one ſays, let him be bled; another, cup him. And 


what is the reaſon, but not being able to adapt the 
pre · conception of wholeſome, to particular caſes? 
Thus, too in life: who of us doth not talk of good 
and evil; advantageous: and diſadvantageous: for 
who of us hath not a pre: conception of each of theſe? 
But is it then a "tine 28 e . 1 me 
this. 
How ſhall I N it? 8. | 
F. 2. Adapt it ee to paniloulf ſubjects: 
Platoy: to go no farther, puts definitions” under the 
pre-conception: of uſeful; but you, under that of 
uſeleſs. Can both of you be right? How is it poſe 
ible ? Again: doth not one man adapt the pre- con- 
ception of good, to riches? Another, not to riches, 
but to pleaſure, or health? Upon the whole, if none 
of; us, ho uſe words, either utter them without 


18 


meaning, or need to take any manner of care in di- 


ſeinguiſhing our preconceptions, why do we differ? 
Why do we wrangle? Why do we cenſure each 


other? But what oceaſion have I to mention this 


mutual contradiction 2: If you yourſelf adapt your 
pre-conceptions properly, how! comes it to paſs, that 
you do not proſper ? why do you meet with any hin- 
drance? Let us for the preſent-omit the ſecobd to- 
Pc WG the . and the duties relative 
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ſent. I make you a preſent of all theſe. Let un 


ble proof, that you do not adapt your pre- concept · 


poſſible for you. Why are you hindered ? why are 
not you in a proſperous way? You do not decline 


fortunate ? when you deſire any thing, why doth ir 


der her own children: an action of a noble ſpirit in 
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ſelf. Do not deſire to ſtay at Corinth; and, in's 


than Jupiter? When you have ſuch a guide, and 
conform your will and inclinations dati to his, what 1at ntec 
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to hem: let us omit the third too, concerning aft 


ivſiſt only on the firſt ; which affords almoſt a ſenſi. 


ons right. You deſire what. is poſlible in itſelf, and 


what is neceſſary. Why then do you incur any 
thing [which is your averſion ?] why are you ut 


not happen? when you do not deſire it, why doth- 
it happen? For this is the greateſt demonſtration of 
il ſucceſs, and miſery. I deſire ſomething; and un 
doth not happen: and what is more wretched: than 
12 From an impatience of this, Medea came to mu- 


this view: for ſhe had a proper impreſſion of what 
it was 10 be diſappointed of one's deſire, Thus 
« I (hall puniſh him, who bath injured and diſhonour- 
ed me: and what is ſo wicked a „ 
e but how is this to be effected? I will murder de 
« children : but that will be puniſhing myſelf. | And 


dued with great powers. For ſhe knew not where 
the completion of our deſires is to be found: that it 
is not to be had from without; nor by altering ibe 
appointment of things. Do not deſire the man for 
your huſband, and nothing which you do defire wil 
fail to happen. Do not deſire to keep him to your: 


word, have no will, but the will of God; and who 
ſhall reſtrain you; who ſhall compel you, any more 
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af g difappointed 2 Yield: | 
and averſion Las flaves) to riches, c 
one will be dif: r inc 


them up to health, power, honours, your coun 1 
friends, children, in ſhort, to any thing independent 
on choice, you will be unfortunate. Bi | 
up to e, and the other Gods. 
up to theſe: Jet theſe govern : let be 
on the ſame fide with the. 


been untearn all theſe, and begin” 
vnced, that hitherto, Jou have not er 
vpon the point? + d, fo future 
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bath maſtered, and got the better of this firſt claſs, 
let him come to me again, and ſay; « I deſire indeed 
ce to be free from paſſion, and perturbation; but l 
cc deſire too, as a pious, a philoſophie, and a care 
te fully attentive man, to know, what is my duty to 
„ God, to my parents, to my relations, to my coun- 
« try, and to ſtrangers.” “ Come into the ſecond 
4 claſs too; for this likewiſe is yours.“ « Rut 1 
« have ſafliclendy ſtudied the ſecond claſs too; and 
c I would willingly be ſecure, and unſhaken by er- 
cc ror and deluſion, not only awake, but even when 
« aſleep ; when warmed with wine; when diſeaſed 
« with the ſpleen.” Jou are a 50d; man: 4 


cc intentions are great. 
. $. 3. No: But I, for my part, defire to 3 


cc ſtand what Chryſippus ſays, in his logical treatiſe 
ce of the Pſeudomenos.— Go hang yourſelf, pitiful 
wretch, with ſuch an intention as this. What good 
will it do you? You will read the whole lamenting 
all the while; and ſay to others, trembling, -« Do 
c as I do.“ “ Shall I read to you; my friend 
cc and you to me ou write ſurpriſingly, Sir; 
c and you very finely imitate the ſlile of Plato; and 
c you, of Xenophon; and you, of Antiſthenes.” 
And thus, having related your dreams to each other, 
you return again to the ſame ſtate. Your deſires and 
averſions, your purſuits, your intentions, your re- 

* ſolutions, your wiſhes and endeavours, are juſt what 
they were. You do not ſo much as ſeek for one to 
adviſe you; but are offended when you hear ſuch 
things as theſe; and cry, ( An ill. natured old fellow 
ce he never wept over me, when I was ſetting out; 
« nor ſaid, to what a danger are you going to be 
4e — If you come off _ child; 1 will of 
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« minate my houſe,” « This would have been the 
« part of a good · natured man.” Truly, it will be 
a happineſs, if you do come off ſafe : it will be 
worth while to make illumination. For you ought 
to be nn * ee from n Rn 
ſures: 2# 1, | 
5. qui Throwing N i I ſay, this ſelf-con- 7 
ceit, by which we fancy, we have gained ſome know- 
lege of what is uſeful, we ſhould come to philoſo - 
 phic reaſoning, as we do to mathematics and muſics - 
otherwiſe we-ſhall be far from making: any improve» 
ment, even if we have read over all the collections 
and compoſitions, not only of n 1 * 
nn; _ * too. Es 
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Hou the appearances f things a are to des add 


9. 1. T VERY habit eee fs preſerved, 
8 and increaſed, by correſpondent actions: 
as the habit of walking, by walking; of running, by 
running. If you: would be a reader, read: if a 
writer, write.' But if you do not read for a month 
together, but do ſomething elſe ; you will ſee what 
will be the-conſequence. - 80, after ſitting fill for 
ten days, get up and attempt to take a long walk; 
and you will find how your legs are weakened. Up- 
on the whole then, whatever you would make ha- 
1 bitual, do not. practiſe it 3 but habiruate waned 
to ſomething diſc... 4 + 7 
N 6. 2. It is the ſame: 8 wad to ha 5 
8 of the ſoul, Whenever you are angry, be aſſured 
0 © 
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that it is not only a preſent evil, but that you have 
inereaſed a habit, and added fuel to a fire. When 
you are overcome by the company of women, do 
not eſteem it as a ſingle. defeat, but that you have 
fed, that you have increaſed, your diſſoluteneſs. 
For it is impoſſible, but that habits and faculties 
muſt either be firſt produced, or ſtrengthened and 
increaſed by correſpondent actions. Hence the phi- 
loſophers derive the growth of all infirmities. When 
you once defire money, for example, if a degree of 
reaſoning ſufficient to a ſenſe of the evil be 
applied, the deſire ceaſes, and the governing faculty 
of the mind regains its authority; whereas if you 
apply no remedy, it returns no more to its former 
ſtate : but, being again excitcd by a correſponding 
appearance, it kindles at the deſire more quickly than 
before; and by frequent repetitions, at laſt becomes 
callous : and by this infirmity is the love of money 
fixed. For he who hath had a fever, even after it 
had left him, is not in the ſame ſtate of health as 
before, unleſs he was perfectly cured : and the ſame 
thing happens in diſtempers of the. ſoul likewiſe. 
There are certain traces and bliſters left in it; which, 
unleſs they are well effaced, whenever a new hurt is 
received in the ſame part, inſtead of bliſters, become 
fores. 
. 3. If you would not be of an angry temper 
then, do not feed the habit. Give it nothing to 
help its increaſe. Be quiet at firſt, and reckon the 
days in which you have not been angry. I uſed to 
| be angry every day; now every other day; then e- 
very third and fourth day: and if you miſs it fo 
long as thirty days, offer a ſacrifice of thankſgiving 
to God. For habit is firſt weakened, and then in- 


Chap. 18. „ETA PTT 
tirely deſtroyed. I was not vexed to-day; nor 
« for three or four months after; but took beed to 
« myſelf, when ſome provoking things happened. 
Be aſſured that you are in a fine way. To- day, 
e when I faw-a handſom perſon, I did not ſay to 
« myſelf, O that I could poſſeſa her! And, how 

happy is her huſband! (for he who ſays this, ſays 
4 too, how happy is her gallant) 1 nor do I go on 
(to repreſent her as preſent, as undreſſed, as lying 


« down beſide me“ On this 1 ſtroak my head, 


and ſay; well done, Epictetus; thou haſt folved'a 
pretty ſophiſm, a much prettier than one very cele- 
brated in the ſchools. - But, if even the lady ſnould 
happen to be willing, and give me intimations of it, 
and ſend for me, and preſs my hand, and place her- 
ſelf next to me; and I ſhould then forbear, and get 
the victory; that would be a ſophiſm beyond all the 
ſubtleties of logic. This, and not ee artful. 
ly, is the proper ſubject for exultation. 

9. 4. How then is this to be effected? Be willing 
to approve. yourſelf to yourſelf. - Be willing to ap- 
pear beautiful in the fight of God: be deſirous: to 
converſe in purity with your own pure mind, and 
with God : and then, if any ſuch appearance ſtrikes 
you, Plato directs you: Have recourſe to expia- 
tions: goa ſuppliant to the temples of the avert- 
« ing deities.” It is ſufficient, however, if you pro- 
poſe to yourſelf the example of wiſe and good men, 
whether alive or dead; and compare your conduct 
with theirs. - Go to Socrates, and ſee him lying by 
Alcibiades, yet ſlighting his youth and beauty. Con- 
ſider what a victory he was conſcious of obtaining ! 
what an Olympic prize ! in what number did he ſtand 
rom ad 80 * fuſt⸗ 
0 2 | 


- 
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wretched a condition, that you will not ſo much as 
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ly ſalute him; hail ! incredibly great, univerſal vic. 


tor not thoſe ſorry boxers and wreſtlers ; "OI. 


gladiators, who reſemble them. 
9. F. By placing ſuch an object ee you, 


1 you will conquer any appearance, and not be draun 
away by it. But, in the firſt place, be not hurried 


along with it, by its haſty vehemence: but ſay; ap- 
pearance, wait for me a little. Let me ſee what 
you are, and what you repreſent. Let me try you. 
Then, afterwards, do not ſuffer it to go on draw- 


ing gay pictures of what will follow ; if yau do, it 


will lead you where ever it pleaſes. But rather op- 
poſe to it ſome good and noble appearance, and ba. 
niſh this baſe and ſordid one. If you are habituated 
to this kind of exerciſe, you will ſee what ſhoulders, 

what nerves, what ſinews, you will have. But now 
it is mere trifling talk, and nothing more. He is 
the true practitioner, who exerciſes himſelf againſt 
ſuch appearances as theſe. Stay, wretch; do not be 


' hurried away. The combat is great, the atchieve- 


ment divine; for empire, for freedom, for proſperi- 
ty, for tranquillity. Remember God. Invoke him 
for your aid, and protector; as ſailors do Caſtor and 
Pollux, in a ſtorm. - For what ſtorm is greater than 
that which ariſes from violent appearances, contend- 
ing to overſet our reaſon ?: Indeed, what is the ſtorm 
itſelf, but appearance? For, do but take away the 
fear of death, and let there be as many thunders and 
lightenings as you pleaſe, you will find, that, in the 
ruling faculty, all is ſerenity and calm : but if you 
are once defeated, and ſay, you will get the victory 
another time, and then the ſame thing over again; aſſure 
yourſelf, you will at laſt be reduced to ſo weak and 
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know when you do amiſs; but you will even begin 
to make defences for your behaviour, and thus vs" 


the ſaying of NN 19 _ 
Wi th conflant als, the punto ae 


CHAP. *. 


* 


Cncerning theſe who embrace phib 2 . in words 


„ 1 HE argument, called the ruling one, 
concerning which diſputants queſtioned 
each other, appears to have its riſe from hence. Of 


the following propoſitions,” any two imply a contra- 


dition to the third. They are theſe. © That every 
thing paſt is neceſſarily true : that an impoſſibility is 
not the conſequence of a poſſibility: and, that ſome- 


thing is a poſſibility, which neither is nor will be 


true. Diodorus, perceiving this contradiftion, made 
uſe of the probability of the two firſt, to prove, that 
nothing is poſſible, which neither is nor will be true. 
Some again hold the ſecond: and third; that ſome» 


thing is poſſible, 'which neither is nor wall be true; + 


and, that an impoſſibility is not the conſequence of a 


P:yſibility : and, conſequently, aſſert, that not every 


thing paſt is neceſſarily true. This way Cleanthes 
and his followers took ; whom Antiparer copioufly 
defends. Others, laſtly, maintain the firſt and third ; 

That ſomething is poſſible, which neither is nor wit 


be true: and that every thing paſs is neceſſarily true 


but then, that an impoſſibility may be the conſequence 

of a poſſibility. But all theſe three propoſitions can- 

dot be at once maintained, becauſe of their mutual 
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162 THE DISCOURSES OF Book H. 

contradiction. If any one ſhould. aſk me then, 

which of them I maintain? I anſwer bim, that I 

1.8 cannot tell. But I have heard it related, that Dio- 

I  dorus held one opinion about them; the followers 

11 6 of Panthaedes, I think, and Cleanthes, another; 
„ and Chryſi ippus a third. 

What then is yours ? 

None. Nor was I born to examine the appear- 
ances of things to my own mind; to compare what 
is ſaid by others, and thence to form ſome princi- 
ple of my own, as to the topic [ which you menti- 

on 4 herefore, in reſpe& to it,] I am no beiter 
than a grammarian who repeats what he bath read}. 
Who was the father of Hector? Priam. Who were 
bis brothers? Paris and Deiphobus. Who was his 
mother? Hecuba. This I have heard related. From 
whom? From Homer. But 1 believe Hellanicus, 
and other authors, have written on the ſame ſubject. 
And what better account have I of the ruling argu. 
ment? But, if I was vain enough, I might, eſpecial- 
ly at an entertainment, aſtoniſh all the company by 
an enumeration of authors, relating to it. Chryſip · 
pus bath written wonderfully, in his firſt book of. 
poſſibilities. Cleanthes and Archedemus have each 
written ſeparately on this ſubject. Antipater too 
hath written, not only in his treatiſe of poſſibilities 
but purpoſely in a diſcourſe on the ruling argument. 
Have not you read the work ? No.” Read it then, 
—And what good will it do him? He will be 
more trifling and impertinent than he is already, For 
what elſe have you gained by reading it? What prin 
ciple have you formed upon this ſubject ? But you 
tell us of Helen, and Priam, and the iſle of Calypſo, 
waich never was, nor ever will be. And here, * 
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deed, it is of no great conſequence, if you retain 
the ſtory, without forming any principle of your 
own. But it is our misfortune to do ſo, much 
more in morality than upon ſuch ſubjects as IRE: 
$. 2. Talk to me i good and evil. | 
Herr acting 33 8 5 55 ee 5 | 


tes © > l 


The mou from Mom to oe Cicon 8 fours. i 
Hath driven Ar | | 


of W * are . ſome evil, and ſome - 
indifferent. Now the good, are the victues, and 

whatever partakes of them; and the evil, vices, and | 

what partakes of vice: the indifferent, lie. between 7 


theſe, as riches, health, life, death, Fe _ | 
Whence do you know this? | 
 Hellanicus ſays it, in bis enen biltory. For 
wh doth it ſignify, whether one names the hiſtory EE 
of Hellanicus, or. the ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- ö 
ſippus, or Cleanthes? Have you then examined any 
of theſe things, and formed a principle of your own?  _| 
But ſhow me, how you are uſed to exerciſe your- 1 
ſelf on ſhip-board.. Remember. this diviſion, when 1 
the maſt rattles, and ſome idle fellow ſtands: by you, | 
while you are ſcreaming, and ſays, „For heaven” s | 
« ſake, talk as you did a little while ago. Is/itvice | 
« to ſuffer ſhipwreck ? or doth it partake of vice?” 
Would not you take up a log and throw, it at his 
head? « What have we to do with you, Sir? We 
« are, periſhing, and you come and jeſt.“ Again: 
if Caeſar ſhould ſummon you, to anſwer an accuſa- 
tion, remember the diviſion. If, when. you are go- 


ing in, 72 and N e any one ſhould. meet - 
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« js this affair you are engaged i in? doth Caeſar 
« within, give virtue and vice to thoſe who approach 
« him?“ “ What! do you too inſult me, and 
r add to my evils ?”- % Nay, but tell me, 
« philoſopher, why you tremble ? Is there any other 
« danger, but death, or a priſon, or bodily pain, 
« or exile, or defamation ?” —— © Why what 
« ſhould there be elle ? « Are any of theſe 
« vice? or do they partake of yice? What es, 
« did you yourſelf uſe to ſay of theſe things ?Y—— 
„ What have you to do with me, Sir? My own 
« evils are enough for me. Jou fay right. 
« Your own evils are indeed enough for you; your 
« baſeneſs, your cowardice, and that arrogance, by 
« which you were elated, as you fat in the ſchools. 
c why did you plume yourſelf with what is not 
«& your own ? why did you call yourſelf a Stoic ?” 
$. 3. Obſerve yourſelves thus in your actions, 
and you will find of what ſe& you are, You will 
find, that moſt of you are Epicureans ; a few Perl- 
patetics, and thoſe but looſe ones. For, by what 
action will you prove, that you think virtue equal, 
and even ſuperior, to all other things? Show mea. 
Stoic, if you have one, Where? or how ſhould 
vou? : You can ſhow, indeed, a thouſand, who re- 
peat the Stoic reaſonings. But do they repeat the 
Epicurean worſe ? are they not juſt as perfect in the 
Peripatetic'? who then is a Stoic? As we call that a 
Phidian ſtatue, which is formed according to the art 
of Phidias; ſo ſhow me ſome one perſon, formed 
according to the principles which he profeſſes. Show 
me one, who is ſick, and happy; in danger, and 
happy; dying, and happy; exiled, and happy; dif- 
weed, and happy. Show him me ; for, 15 — 


chap. 19. E PIGT ETUI is, 


. Ba youll yowhNne 


not one perfectly formed. Show me then one who 
is forming: one who is approaching towards this cha- 
racter. Do me this favour. Do not refuſe an ald 
man a ſight which he hath never yet ſeen . Do you 
ſuppoſe, that you are {aſked} to ſhow the Jupiter 
or Minerva of Phidias, a work of ivory or gold? 


Let any of you ſhow. me a human ſoul, willing to 


have the ſame ſentiments with thoſe of God: not to 
accuſe either God or man: not to be diſappointed 
of its deſire, or incur its averſion: not to be an- 
gry: not to be envious: not to be jealous: in a 
word, willing from a man to become a God; and, 
in this poor mortal body, aiming to have fellowſhip. 
with Jupiter. Show him me. But you cannot: 
Why then do you impoſe upon yourſelves, and play 
tricks with others? why do you put” on 'a- dreſs 
not your own ; and walk about i in it, mere thieves 
and pilferers of names and things, which do not be. 


long to you? Here, I am you preceptor, and you - 


come to be inſtructed by me. And indeed-my-in- 
tention is to ſecure you from being reſtrained, cont 
pelled, hindered : | to make you free, proſperous, 
happy; looking to God upon every 'occafion, great 
or ſmall. And you come to learn and-ſtudy-theſe 
things. Why then do not you finiſſi your work, 
if you have the proper intention, the proper quali- 


ications ? what is wanting? When I ſee an artiſicer, 


and the materials lying ready, I expect the work. 
Now here is the artificer; here are the materials; 
what is it we want? Is not the thing capable of be. 
ing taught? It is. Is. it not in our power then? 
The only -thing of all others that is ſo. Neither 
riches, nor health, nor fame, nor, in ſhor "any 
hing elſe is in our power, except a right uſe of the 
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Ne of things. This alone is, by nature, 
not ſubject to reſtraint, not ſubject to hinderance. 
| Why, then do not you finiſh it ? Tell me the cauſe. 
It muſt be by my fault, or yours, or from the nature 
of the thing. The thing itſelf is practicable, and 
the only one in our power. The ſault then muſt 
be either in me, or in you, or, more truly, in both. 
Well then, ſhall we now, at laſt, bring this inten- 
tion along with us? Let us lay aſide all that is paſt. 
Let us begin. Only believe n and you will te 
nene Ex | 


0 H ry p. 
| Gmoerning the an od Academies, 


4 1. Tur and Eci propoſitions muſt, of 

| neceſſity, be uſed even by thoſe, who 
ani cham. And, perhaps, one of the ſtrong: | 
eſt proofs, that there is ſuch a thing as evidence, is f 
the neceſſity which.thoſe, who contradict it, are un. 3 
der, to make uſe of it. If a perſon, for inſtance, h 
mould deny, that any thing is univerſally true, ec 
he will be obliged to aſſert the contrary, that 0 
nothing is univerſally true. What, wreteh, 
not even this itſelf? For what is this, but to 
fay, that every thing univerſal is falſe. Again: 
if any one ſhould come, and ſay, Know that 
there is. nothing to be known ; but all thing 
4 are uncertain:“ or another; © Believe me, and 
« it will be the better for you, no man ought to be 
« believed in any thing:“ or a third, “ Learn from 
t me, that nothing is to be learned; I tell you this, 
« and will teach ctr if you pleaſe” 


Now what difference is there between ſuch as theſe, 
and thoſe who call themſelves academies? Who ſay 
to us, Be” convinced, that no one ever is convin- 
« ced Con good grounds]. Believe us, that no bo- 
4 dy believes any body.” 


F. 2. Thus alſo, when Epieuvus would difitoy! 155 


the natural relation of mankind to each other, he 


makes uſe of the very thing he is deſtroying. For 


what doth he ſay? © Be not deceived; be not 
« ſeduced, and miſtaken. There is no natural re. 


lation between reaſonable beings. |. Believe me. 


4 Thoſe-who ſay otherwiſe, miſlead and impoſe up- 
„on you.” What are you concerned for us 
then 2 Let us be deceived. Ln will fare never the 
worſe, if all the reſt of us be perſuaded, that there 
is a natural relation between mankind ;; and that it is 


by all means to be preſerved. ' Nay, it will be much 
ſafer and better. Why do you give yourſelf 'any 


trouble about us, Sir? why do you break your reſt 
for us? why do you light your lamp? why do 


you riſe early? why do you compoſe ſo many vo- 


lumes ? Is it that none of us ſhould be deceived, con. 
cerning the Gods; as if they took any care of men? 
Or that we may not ſuppoſe the eſſence of good con- 
fiſts in any thing, but pleaſure? For, if theſe things 
be ſo, lie down and fleep, and lead the life of which 
you judge yourſelf worthy ; that of a mere reptile. 
Eat and drink, and fatisfy your paſſion for women, 
nd eaſe yourſelf and ſnore. What is it to youwhether 
others think right or wrong about theſe things? For 
what have you to do with us? You take care of 
ſheep, becauſe they aſſord us their milk, their wool; 
and, at laſt, their fleſh, And would it not be a de- 
inble thing that men might be ſo lulled and inchant- 
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el by the Stoics, as to give themſelves up to be milk · 
ed and fleeced by you, and ſuch as you? Should 
not theſe doctrines be taught to your brother Epicu · 
reans only, and concealed from the reſt of the world; 
who ſhould by all means, above all things, be per- 
ſuaded, that we have a natural relation to each o- 
ther: and that temperance is a good thing, i in order 
that all may be kept ſafe for you Or is this relation 
to be preſerved towards ſome, and not towards 0+ 
thers? towards whom then, is it to be preſerved ? 
towards ſuch as mutually preſerve, or ſuch as violate 
it? and who violate it APs than you, his _ 
ſuch doctrines? 

F. 3. What was it then, chat 8 Epieum 
Bum his ſleep; and compelled him to write what 
he did? What elſe, but that which is of all others 
the moſt powerful in mankind, nature; which dravs 
every one, however unwilling and reluctant, to its 
own purpoſes. For ſince, ſays ſhe, you think that 
there is no relation between mankind, write this 
doctrine, and leave it for the uſe of others; and 
break your ſleep upon that account; and, by your 
own practice, confute your own principles. Do 
we ſay, that Oreſtes was rouſed from ſleep by the 
agitation of the furies; and was not Epicurus waked 
by furies; more cruel and avenging, which would 
not ſuffer him to reſt; but compelled him to 
divulge his own evils, as wine and madneſs do the 
prieſts' of Cybele ? So ſtrong and unconquerable a 
thing is human nature! for how can a vine have the 
properties not of a vine, but of an olive tree? or an 
olive tree, not thoſe of an olive tree, but of a vine 
It is impoſſible. It is inconceivable. Neither, there - 
for, is it poſſible for a human creature . to loſe 
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prove, that they are good 
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human affections. But even thoſe, who have under- 


gone 2 mutilation, cannot have their inclinations al. : 2 


ſo mutilated: and fo Epicurus, when he had muti- 
lated all the offices of a man, of a maſter of a fa- 


mily, of a citizen, and of a friend, did not mutilate 


the inclinations of humanity: for he could not, any 
more than the idle academics can throw away, or 
blind their own ſenſes ; though this be, of all others, 
the point they labour moſt. What a misfortune is 
it, when any one, after having received, from na- 
ture, ſtandards and rules for the knowlege of truth, 
doth not ſtrive to add to theſe, and make up their 
deficiencies ; but, on the contrary, endeavours to 
take away, and deſtroy, whatever truth may de 
known even by them? | 

j. 4. What fay you, philoſopher ? What do you 
think of piety and ſanctity? fp you pleaſe, I will 
— Pray do prove it.; 
that our citizens may be A and honour the 
deity, and may no longer ' negle& what is of the 
higheſt importance. — Have you the proofs then? 
I have, and I thank you. Since you are fo 
well pleaſed with this then, learn the eontrary : that 
there are no Gods; or, if there are, that they take 
no care of mankind ; neither have we any concern 
with them: that this piety and ſanctity, which is fo 
much talked of by many, is only an impoſition of 


boaſting and ſophiſtical men; or, perhaps, of legi- 
| MNlators, for a terror and reſtraint to injuſtice.—— 


Well done, pbiloſopher. Our citizens are much the 
better for you. 


You have already brought back all 
the youth, to a contempt of the deity. — What! 
doth not this pleaſe you, then? Learn next, that 

juſtice is notking+ that ſhame is 2 that the * 3 


* 


— 
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ternal relation i is nothing; the filial, nothing. 
Well ſaid, philoſopher ; perſiſt ;. convince the youth: 
that we may have many more, to think and talk like 
vou. By ſuch doctrines as theſe, have our well go. 
verned ſtates flouriſhed? Upon theſe” was Sparta 
founded? Lycurgus, by his laws, and method of 
education,/ introduced ſuch perſuaſions as theſe ; that 
it is juſt as honourable, as it is diſhonourable, to be 
ſlaves; and juſt as diſhonourable, as honourable, to 
be free ! they who died at Thermopylae, died from 
ſuch principles as theſe ! and from what other doc- 
trines did the Athenians leave their city ? 
g. 5. And yet, they who talk thus, marry, and 
produce children; and engage in public affairs, and 
get themſelves made prieſts and prophets (of whom ? 
of Gods that have no exiſtence); and conſult the 
Pythian prieſteſs, only to hear falſhoods, and inter- 
-pret the oracles to others. What monſtrous im- 
pudence and impoſture /! 1 | 
F. 6. What are you doing, man? You contra 
dict yourſelf every day; and yet you will not give 
up theſe paultry cavils. When you eat, where do 
you carry ycur hand? to your mouth, or to your 
eye? When you bathe, where do you go? do you 
ever call a kettle, a diſh; or a ſpoon, a ſpit? If 1 
were a ſervant to one of theſe gentlemen, were it 
at the hazard of being flayed every day, I would 
plague him. © Throw ſome oil into the bath, boy.” 
I would -take pickle, and pour upon his head. 
« What is this?” Really, Sir, an appearance ſtruck 
me ſo perfecly alike, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
oil. Give me the ſoup.” I would carry him a 
- diſh full of vinegar. < Did not I aſk for a ſoup?” 
— res, Sir 5 this is the ſoup.—“ Is not this vine 


« par?” Why ſo, more than ſoup? Take it and 
« ſmell it, take it and taſte it.“) „ How do you 
« know then, but our ſenſes deceive us?” If I had 
three or four fellow-ſervants to join with me, I would 
make him either choke with paſſion, and burſt, or 
change his opinions, But now they inſult us, by 
making ule of the gifts of nature, while in worde, 
they deſtroy. them. Grateful and modeſt men, tru- 
ly ? who, if there were nothing elſe in the caſe, 
while they are eating their daily bread, dare to ſay, 
« We do not know, whether there be any Ceres, 
« or Proſerpine, or Pluto. Not to mention that 
while they enjoy the night and day, the ſeaſons 
of the year, the ſtars, the earth and ſea, they are 
not the leaſt affected by any of theſe things; but 
only ſtudy to throw out ſome idle problem; and, 
when they have cleared their ſtomachs, go and bathe: 
but take not the leaſt care what they ſay; nor on 
what ſubjects; nor to whom; nor what may be the 
conſequence of their talk: whether any well diſpoſed 
young man, by hearing ſuch doctrines, may not be 
affected by them, and ſo affected as intirely to loſe 
the ſeeds of his good diſpoſition: whether they may 
not furniſh an adulterer with occaſions of growing 
ſhameleſs in his guilt: whether a public plunderer 
may not find excuſes from theſe doctrines: whether 
he, who neglects his parents, may not gain an addi- 
tional confidence from them What then, in 
« your opinion, is good and ran en and baſe; 
« ſuch things, or ſuch things ??——— Why ſhould 
one ſay any more againſt ſuch creatures as theſe, or 
give them any account, or receive any from them ? 3 
or endeavour to convince them? By Jupiter, one 
mi ght ſooner hope to convince the moſt unnatural 
3 
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debauchees, than thoſe, who are thus wo and * 
to mens own omen EE 


CHAP. XXL, 


of emf Ren. 


- Ty F HERE are ſome things e 


confeſs, with eaſe; others, with diffi- 
eule. No one, for inſtance, will confeſs himſelf 4 
fool or a blockhead ; but, on the contrary, you will 


hear every one ſay, « I wiſh my fortune was equal 


« to my mind.” But they eaſily confeſs themſelves 


fearful ; and fay, “] am ſomewhat timorous, I con» 
« feſs: but in other reſpects you will not find me 
'« a fool.” No one will eaſily confeſs himſelf in- 


temperate in his defires ; upon no account diſhoneſt, 
nor abſolutely very envious, or meddling : but ma- 
ny confeſs themſelves to have the weakneſs of be- 
ing compaſſionate. What is the reaſon of all this? 
The principal is, an inconſiſtency and confuſion in 
what relates to good and evil. But different people 
have different inducements. In general, whatever 


1 they imagine to be baſe, they do not abſolutely con- 
feſs. Fear and compaſſion, they imagine to belong 


to a well-meaning diſpoſition; but ſtupidity, to a 
lla ve. Offences againſt ſociery they do not own: 
but, in moſt faults, they are brought to a confeſſion, 
chiefly from imagioing, that there is ſomething invo- 
luntary in them; as in fear and compaſſion. And 
though a perſon ſhould in ſome meaſure confeſs him. 
ſelf intemperate in his deſires, he accuſes his paſſion, 


and expects forgiveneſs, as for an involuntary 


- 


ny means, in voluntary. In jealouſy too, there is 


ſomething, they ſuppoſe, of involuntary ; and this : 


likewiſe, in ſome degree, they confeſs. 


6. 2. Converſing among ſuch men, therefor, thus 
confuſed, thus ignorant what they ſay, what are, or 


are not, their evils,” whence they have them, and 


how they may be delivered of them; it is worth 
while, I think, to aſk one's ſelf continually, „ Am 


« I 100 one of thoſe ? what do I imagine myſelf to 
« be? how do I conduct myſelf ? as a prudent, as a 
« temperate man? Do I, too, ever talk at this rate, 
« that I am ſufficiently inſtructed for what may hap- 
« pen ? have I that perſuaſion, that I know nothing 
« which becomes one who knows nothing ? do I go 
« to a maſter, as to an oracle, prepared to obey z- 

« or do I, as well as others, like a ſtupid driveller, 

« enter the ſchool, only 'to learn the hiſtory [of | 
« philoſophy], and underſtand books, which I did 
« not underſtand before; or, perhaps, to explain 


„ them to others?” Tou have been fighting at 


home, with your ſervant, Sir: you have turned 
the houſe upſide down, and alarmed the neighbour- 
hood: and do you come to me, with a pompous' 
ſhow of wiſdom, and ſit and paſs judgment how 1 
explain a ſentence ?- How I prate whatever. comes in- 
to my head? Do you come, envious and dejected, 


that nothing is brought you from home? And, in 
the midſt of the diſputations, ſit thinking on no- 


thing, but how your father or your brother may 
behave to you ? What are they ſaying about me 
„at home? Now they think I am improving: and 


* ſay, he will come back with univerſal knowlege. 


: I wiſh I could learn every thing before my return: 


Chap. 24; *& P 1 1 E T: U I 4 | 17 3 ; 
fault. But diſhoneſty is not imagined to be, by a- 
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% but this requires much labour ; and nobody ſends. 
« me any thing. The baths are very bad at Nico- 
« polis; and things go very ill both at Haney and 
"Cc here. 39 * ; 
S. 3. After all this, it is » Gd, do is the . 
ter * the philoſophic ſchool. Why, who comes 
to the ſchool? I mean, who comes to be reformed? 
who, to ſubmit his principles to correction? who, 
with a ſenſe of his wants ? Why do you wonder 
then, that you bring back from the ſchool, the very 
thing you carried there? For you do not come to 
lay aſide, or correct, or change, your principles. 
How ſhould you? Far from it. Rather conſider 
this, therefor, whether you have not what you come 
for. You come to talk about theorems. Well: 
and are not you more impertinently talkative than 
you were? Do not theſe paultry theorems furniſh | 
you with matter for oſtentation ? do not you ſolve 
convertible and hypothetical ſyllogiſms? why then, 
are you diſpleaſed, if you have the very thing for 
which you came? “ Very true: but, if my child, 
« or my brother, ſhould die; or if I muſt die, or 

« be tortured yell, what good will theſe things 
« do me?” Why, did you come for this? did 
you attend upon me for this! was it upon any ſuch 
account, that you ever lighted your lamp, or fat up 
at night? or did you, when you went into the 
* walk, propoſe any appearance to your own mind to 
be diſcuſſed, inſtead of a ſyllogiſm? did any of you 
ever go through ſuch a ſubject jointly ? And, after 
all, you ſay, theorems are uſeleſs. To whom? To 
ſuch as apply them ill. For medicines for the eyes 
are not uſeleſs to thoſe, who apply them when, and 
as, they ought. Fomentations are not uſeleſs: : poi- 


Chap. 22. 


and, on the contrary, uſeful to others. If 
ſhould aſk me now, are ſyllogiſms uſeful ? 1 anſwer, 
that they are uſeful: and, if you pleaſe, I will how 
vou ho W. Will they be of ſervice to me, 
then?“ Why: did you aſk, man, whether 
they would be uſeful to ycu, or in general ? If any 
one in a dyſentery ſhould aſk me, whether acids be 


uſeful ; I anſwer, 12 1 are. 4 Are they uſeful for 


« me, then?“ I ſay, no. Firſt try to get 
the flux ſtopt, and the exulceration healed. "Do 
you too get the ulcers healed; your fluxes ſtopt. 


Quiet your mind, and bring it free from diſtraction, 


to the ſchool; and then you will know wie 1 is the | 
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N. o whatever obieds A en Sede 

; his attention, theſe objects he,  proba- 
bly, loves Do men ever devote their attention then, 
to evils ?!—— By no means Or even to 
what doth not concern them No: nor this. 


t remains then, that good muſt be the ſole 


object of their attention; and, if of their attention 


of their love too. Whoever, therefor, underſtands 
good, is capable likewiſe of love; and he who can- 
not diſtinguiſh good from evil, and things indifferent 


from both, how is it poſſible, that he can love? The 
prudent perſon alone, then, is capable of loving. 


rie E Tus thy 
ſers are not uſeleſs: but they are uſeleſs'to ſome 5 


| you confeſs, that you want prudence ? In truth, be. 
_ cauſe you are often ſtruck, and diſconcerted by ap- 
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How ſo? I am not this prudent PE: _ 
love my child. 16713 

1 proteſt it. urprinitds me, that you mould, in the- 
Fr place, confeſs yourſelf imprudent. For in what 
are. you deficient? have not you the uſe of your 
ſenſes? do not you diſtinguiſh the appearances of 
things? do not you provide food, and cloathing, 
and habitation, as are ſuitable to you? why then do 


pearances, and their ſpeciouſneſs gets the better of 
you; and hence you ſometimes ſuppoſe the very 
ſame things to be good, then evil, and laſtly, nei- 
ther: and, in a word, you grieve,” you fear, you 
envy, you are diſconcerted, you change. Is it from 
hence, that you confeſs yourſelf imprudent? And 
are you not changeable too in love? Riches, plea- 
ſure, in ſhort, the very ſame. things, you at ſome 
times eſteem good, and at others, evil: and do not 
you eſteem the ſame. perſons too, alternately good 
and bad? And, at one time, treat them with kindneſs, 
at another, with enmity? One time, commend, and 
at another, cenſure them? ; 

Yes. This too is the caſe with nume. 

Well then, can he who is deceived in another 


No, ſurely. 

Or doth he who; loves. him with a changeable a af 
feftion, bear him genuine good-will : + 

Nor he, neither. 

Or he, who now vilifies, -thewe admires him? 

Nor he. 3.51 rap. 9 1 

Do you not often hon: litle cows cps ad 
playing with each other, that you would ſay, no- 


thing could be more friendly: but, to learn what 
this friendſhip is, throw a bit of meat between them, 
and you will ſee, Do you throw a bit of an eſtate, 
betwixt you and your ſon, and you will ſee, that he 
will quickly wiſh you under ground, and you him + 
and then you, no doubt, on the other hand, will 
exclaim; what a ſon have I brought up! he would 
| bury me alive! throw in a pretty girl, and the old 
fellow and the young one will, both, fall in love with 
der: or let fame or danger intervene, the words of 
the father of Admetus will be wers 3 c = 


You hold life dear deth not your father 100 ?: 215 


Do you ſuppoſe, that he did not love his own 
child, when he was a little one? that he was not in 
agonies, when he had a fever ; and often wiſhed 
to undergo that fever in his ſtead ? But after all, 
when the trial comes home, you ſee what ex; 
preſſions he uſes. Were not Eteocles and Polynices 
born of the ſame mother, and of the ſame father? 
were they not brought up, and did they not live, and 
eat, and ſleep, together? Did not they kiſs and fon- 
dle each other? So that any one, who ſaw them, 
would have laughed at all the paradoxes, which phi—- 
loſophers utter about love. And yet, when a IS - 
dom, like a bit of meat, was thrown'betwixt them, 
ſee what they ſay, and how eagerly they wiſh to = 
each other. For univerſally, be not deceived, no 
animal is attached to any thing ſo ſtrongly, as to its 
own intereſt, Whatever therefor, appears a Hin- 
drance to that, be it brother, or father, or child, ot 
miſtreſs, or friend, is hated; abhorred, execrated; : 
for, by nature, it loves nothing like its own tereſt; 
This is father, and brother, and family, and coun- 
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: try, and God. Whenever therefor, the Gods ſeem 
to hinder this, we vilify even them, and throw down 
their ſtatues, , and burn their temples; as Alexander 
ordered the temple of Ka to be AY becauſe 
be had loſt the man he loved. [4 

3 Whenever therefor, any one - racks bis 
intereſt to conſiſt in the ſame. thing with ſanity, 
virtue, his country, parents, and friends, all theſe 

|| are ſecured : but, where ever they are made 10 in 
| | 4 terfere, friends , and country, and family, and jus 

11 ſtſtice itſelf, all give way, borne down by the weight 

of ſelfcintereſh, For wherever 7 and mine are pla · 
ced, thither muſt every animal gravitate. If in bo- 

dy, that will ſway us; if in choice, that; if in ex- 
ternals, theſe. If therefor 7 be placed in a right 
choice, then only, I ſhall be a friend, a ſon, or a 
father, ſuch as I ought. For, in that caſe, it will 
be. for my intereſt-to, preſerve the faithful, the mo- 
deſt, the patient, the abſtinent, the beneficent; cha · 
racter; to keep the relations of life inviolate. But, 
if 1 place my ſel, in one thing, and virtue in another, 
the doctrine of Epicurus will ſand its au that 
virtue is nothing, or mere opinion. 

9. 4. From this ignorance it was, that the 45 
nians and Lacedemonians quarrelled with each other; 

and the Thebans with both: the Perſian: king, with 

Greece.; and the Macedonians with both: and now, 

the Romans, with the Getes. And, in ſtill remoter 

times, the Trojan war aroſe from the ſame cauſe. 

Paris was the gueſt of Menelaus; and. whoever bad 

ſeen the mutual proofs of good · will, that paſſed be · 

tween them, would never have believed, that they 

, were not friends. But a tempting bit, a pretty wo- 

man, was theown | in between them ; , and for | this 
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they went to war. At preſe ent, therefor! * you 


ſee dear brothers have, in appearance, but one ſoul, 


do not immediately pronounce upon their friendſhip ; ; 


culty of a bad man is faithleſs, unſettled, injudici- 
ces.) But inquire, not as others do, whether t 


gether, and under the ſame preceptor ; but this thing 
only, in what they place their intereſt ; in externals, 
or in choice. If in externals, no more call them 
friends, than faithful, or conſtant, or brave, or free; 
nay, nor even men, if you are wiſe. For it is no 


lify each other; and take poſſeſſion of public aſſem- 


and convert courts of juftice into dens of robbers: 
nor that prompts them to be intemperate, adulte- 
rers, ſeducers ; or leads them into other offences, 
that men commit againſt each other,” from the one 


9. 4. But, if you hear that theſe men, in reality 
ſuppoſe good to be placed only in choice, and in a 
right uſe of the appearances of things; no longer 
take the trouble of inquiring, if they are father and 
ſon, or old -companions and acquaintance ; but as 

doldly pronounce, that they are friends, as they are 
faithful and juſt. For where elſe can friendſhip be 
met, but with fidelity and modeſty, and a e 
nication of virtue; and of no other things 
Well: but ſuch a one paid me the utmoſt 8 
for ſo long a time; and did not he wee wet * 


A 


not though they ſhould ſwear it, and affirm it was 
impoſlible to live aſunder. (For the governing fa- 


ous ; | ueceſſively vanquiſhed by different appearan- 


were born of the ſame parents, and brought up to- | 


principle of humanity, that makes them bite and vi- 


blies, as wild beaſts do of ſolitudes and mountains; 


ſingle principle, by which they place themſelves, and 
their own concerns, in things independent on choice. 
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How can you tell, wretch, if that regard be any 
other than he pays to his ſhoes, or his horſe, 2 
be cleans them? And, how do you know, but when 
Paouu ceale to be a neceſſary utenſil, 2 may throw 
| you away, like a broken ſtool ? . 
Well: but it is my wife; OM we > have lived 1 to- 
gether many years. , 
And how many did Eriphyle live with Anh 
raus; and was the mother of children, and not a 
few? But a bracelet fell in between tbem. What 
was this bracelet? The principle [ſhe had formed] 
concerning ſuch things. This turned her into a ſa- 
vage animal: this cut aſunder all love ; and ſuffered 
neither the wife, nor the mother, to continue ſuch. 
$- 5- Whoever therefor, among you, ſtudies to 
be, or to gain a friend, let him cut up all theſe prin- 
- ciples by the root; hate them; drive them utterly 
out of the ſoul. Thus, in the firſt place, he will 
be ſecure from inward reproaches, and conteſts; from 
change of mind, and ſelf-torment. Then, with re- 
ſpect to others; to every one, like himſelf, he will 
be unreſerved. To ſuch as are unlike, he will be pa- 
tient, mild, gentle, and ready to forgive them, as 
failing in points of the greateſt importance: but ſe- 
vere to none; being fully convinced of Plato's doc 
trine, that the ſoul is never willingly deprived of 
truth. Without all this, you may, in many reſpedts, 
live as friends do; and drink, and lodge, and travel 
together, and be born of the ſame parents; and fo 
may ſerpents too: but neither they, nor you, can 
ever be friends, while: you have tale GOO ex" 
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_ in a fair character: therefor every one — 
ought not then to be ſaid, that there is no ſuch ching 
pious; becauſe he diſhonours the gifts of God; juſt 
as if he ſhould deny any uſe in the faculty of ſight, 
you eyes in vain? Is it in vain, that he hath infuſed - 
into them, ſach a ſtrong and active ſpirit, as to be 


that he hath made the intermediate air, 


which all the reſt would be uſeleſs? Man, be not 
ungrateful; nor, on the other hand, unmindful of 


proves them, eſtimates the value of each. For what 
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greater pleaſure, and eaſe too, If it 


the more ęaſily attend to | diſcourſes likewiſe; orna- 
mented with proper and beantiful expreſſions. Tr 


as the faculty of elocution: for this would be at 
once the part of an impious and fearful perſon. Im-. 


hearing, and ſpeech itſelf. Hath God then given 


able to repreſent the forms of diſtant objects? what 
meſſenger is ſo quick and' diligent ? Is 5 in vain, 
| ſo yielding, 
and elaſtic, that the ſight penetrates through it? and 
is it in vain, that he hath made the light; without 


your ſuperior advantages: but for ſight, and hear- 
ing, and indeed for life itſelf and the ſupports of it, - 
as fruits, and wine, and oil, be thankful to God: 

but remember, that he bath e ag a another thing, 
ſuperior to them all; which makes uſe of them, 


is it that pronounces upon the value of each of theſe 
Acukies? is it the * _ did * 9 
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THE DISCOURSES OF. Book It. 


the faculty of ſi ght or hearing, to ſay any thing con. 
cerning itſelf ? or wheat, or barley, or horſes, or 


182 


dogs: No. Theſe things are appointed as inſtru- 
ments and ſervants, to obey that which is capable of 
uſing the appearances of things. If you inquire the 

value of any thing; of what do you inquire ? what | 
is it that anſwers you? how then can any faculty be 
| ſuperior to this; which both uſes all the reſt as in- 

ſtruments, and tries and pronounces concerning each 


of them? for which of them knows, what itſelf is; 


and what is its own value? which of them knows,” 

when it is to be uſed, and when not? Which is it, 
that opens and ſhuts the eyes, and turns them away 
from improper objects? is it the faculty of ſight? 
no: but of choice. Which is it, that opens and 


Huts the ears? what is it, by which they are made 


curious and inquiſitive ; or, on the contrary, deaf, 
and unaffected by what is ſaid? is it the faculty of | 
hearing : no: but that of choice. Will this then, 
perceiving iſelf 10 exiſt in man amidſt] the other 
faculties, [which are] all blind and deaf, and un. 
able to diſcern any thing, but thoſe offices, in which 
they are appointed to miniſter, and be ſubſervi. 
ent to it; and that itſelf alone ſees clearly, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes the value of each of the reſt ; will this, 
I fay, inform us, that any thing is ſupreme, but it- 
| felf? what doth the eye, when it is opened, do 
more, than ſee ? But whether we ought to look up- 
on the wife of any one, and in what manner, what 
is it that tells us? The faculty of choice. Whether 
we ought to believe, or diſbelieve what is ſaid j#or 
whether, if we do believe, we ought to be moved 
by it, or not? what is it that tells us? Is it not the 
faculty of choice ? 9 * vey faculty of clo. | 


Dl 


* 
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Chap. 23. EPIGT E THUG S. 863 
cution, and that which ornaments diſcourſe; if there 
be any ſuch peculiar faculty, what doth ĩt more, than 
merely ornament and arrange expreſſions, as cur- 
lers do the hair? But whether it be better to ſpeak, 
or be ſilent ; or better to ſpeak in this or that man- 
ner; whether this be decent, or indecent; and the 
ſeaſon and the uſe of each; what is it that tells us, 
but the faculty of choice? what then, would you 
have it appear, and bear teſtimony againſt itſelf ? 
What means this? If the caſe be thus, that which 
ſerves, may be ſuperior, to that to which-it is ſubſer- 
vient; the horſe, to the rider; the dog, to the hun- 
ter; the inſtrument, to the muſician; or ſervants 
to the king, What is it that makes uſe of all the 
reſt? Choice. What takes care of all Choice. 
What deſtroys the whole man, at one time, by: hun. 
ger; at another, by a rope, or a precipice ? Choice. 
Hath man, then, any thing ſtronger than this? and 
how is it poſſible, that what is liable to reſtraint 
ſhould be ſtronger, than what is not? What hath a 1 
natural power of hindering the faculty of ſight ? 1 
Both choice, and what depends on choice. And it 
is the ſame of the faculties of hearing and ſpeech. 
And what hath a natural power of hindering choice 2 
Nothing independent on itſelf, only its en perver- 
ſion. Therefor choice me! is vice: choice alone 
is virtue, | 
. 2. Since, cen 1 is buch 2 Gly ns 
placed in authority over all the reſt, let it come forth 
and ſay 10 us, that the body is, of all things, the 
moſt excellent. If even the body itſelf. pronounced 
tſe]f to be the moſt excellent, it could not be borne. 
But now, what is it, Epicurus, that pronounces all 
2 ? what was it, that compoſed vetumays con- 
: 2 2 . 
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184 THE/DISCOURSES' OF, Book if; 
| _ the end of [being], the nature of things, the 
rule [of reaſoning] 3 that aſſumed” a philoſo6phic 
| beard ; that, as it was dying, wrote, that it was 
then Hence its laſt and happieſt day ? vas this, 
body, or was it the faculty of choice? and can you 
then, without madneſs, confeſs any thing fuperior 
to this? axe you in reality ſo deaf and blind? what 
then, doth any one diſhonour the other faculties ? 
Heaven forbid ! doth any one deny, that the faculty 
of ſight is uſeful, and preferable Tto the want of 
it]? Heaven forbid ! It would be ſtupid, impious, 
and ungrateful to God. But we render to each itz 
due. There is ſome uſe of an aſs, though not ſo 
much as of an ox; and of a dog, though not ſo 
much as of a ſervant; and of a ſervant, though not 
ſo much as of the citizens; and of the citizens, tho 
not ſo much as of the magiſtrates. And, though 
ſome are more excellent than others, thoſe uſes, 
which the laſt afford, are not to be deſpiſed. The 
faculty of elocution hath its value, though not e- 
qual to that of choice. When therefor I talk thus, 
let not any one ſuppoſe, that I would have you ne- 
glect elocution, any more than your eyes, or ears, 
or hands, or feet, or clothes, or ſhoes.” But if you 
aſk me, what is the moſt excellent of things, what 
dmall I ſay? I cannot ſay, elocution ; but a right 
choice: for it is that which makes uſe of this, and 
all the other faculties, whether great or ſmall.” If 
this be ſet right, a bad man becomes good; if it be 
wrong, a good man becomes wicked. By this we 
are unfortunate, fortunate; we diſapprove, or ap- 
prove each other. In a word, it is this, which, ne- 
glected, . r and, well 1 
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Chap. 23. E PIC T ET US. „ 185 
$385; But to take auay the faculty of elocution; 
* to ſay, that it is in reality nothing, is not only 
ingrateful to thoſe who gave it, but cowardly too. 
For ſuch. a perſon ſeems to me to be afraid, that, if 
there be any ſuch faculty, we may not, on occaſion, 
be able to treat it with contempt. . Such are they 
too, who deny any difference between beauty, and 
deformity. Was it poſſible then, to be affected in 
the ſame manner by ſeeing Therſites, as Achilles; 
or Helen, 4s any other woman? Theſe alſo are the 
fooliſh and elowniſh notions of thoſe, who. are igno—- 
rant of the nature of things; and afraid, that, who - 
ever perceives. a difference, muſt preſently be carried. _ 
away, and overcome. But the great point is to 
leave to each thing its proper faculty ; and then to: 
ſee what the value of the faculty is, and to learn 
what is the principal thing, and, upon every occaſion 
to follow that, and to make jit the chief object of 
your attention: to conſider other things as trifling 
in compariſon to this; and yet, as far as we are able 
not to neglect even theſe. We, ought, for inſtance, 
to take care of our eyes; but not as of the princi- 
pal thing, but only on account of the principal: be- 
cauſe that will no otherwiſe preſerve its own nature, 
than by making a due eſtimation of the reſt, and 
preferring ſome to others. What is the uſual prac · | 
tice then? That of a trapeller, who returning into 
bis own country, and meeting on the road with a 
good Inn, being pleaſed. with. the Tun, Mould remain 
at the Iun. Have yon forgot your intention, man? 
* were not travelling to this place, but, only tro 
ft „But this is a fine ace. Andi how. many 
other fine inns are there, abd how many pleaſant 
29047 But only to be paſt through in . W 
<3 


\ 
— — 
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The buſineſs is, to return to your country; to re- 
lieve the anxieties of your family; - to perform the 
duties of a citizen; to marry; have children; and 
g0 through the publle offices. For you did not ſet 
out, to chuſe the fineſt places; but to return, to 
live in that where you were HOW! and of which you 
are appointed a citizen. | | 
$. 4. Such is the iſe caſe. Becauſe by ſpevch, 
and verbal precepts, we are to arrive at perfection; 
and purify our own choice; and rectify that faculty, 
of which the office is, the pie of the appearances of 
things : and, becauſe, for the delivery of theorems, 
a certain manner of expreſſion, and ſome variety and 
ſubtilty of diſcourſe, becomes neceſſary; many, cap- 
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| 9 : tivated by theſe very things, one, by expreſſion, an- 
Will other, by ſyllogiſms, a third, by convertible propo- 


„ ſitions, juſt as our traveller was by the good inn, go 
nʒꝛL no further: but ſit down and waſte their lives ſbame- 
1 fully there, as if amongſt the Sirens. Tour buſi- 
neſs, man, was to prepare yourſelf for ſuch an uſe 
of the appearances of things, as nature demands: 
not to be fruſtrated of your deſires, or incur your 
averſions : never to be diſappointed, or unfortunate: 
but free, unreſtrained, uncompelled ; conformed'to 
the adminiſtration of Jupiter; obedient to that; 
finding fault with nothing: but able to ſay, from 
your! whole Wen . the verſes which begin, 


* 


| Code? me, Jove ; and thou, 0 Deſiny. 


While you have Fatt E buſineſs before 11 wil 
you be ſo pleaſed with a pretty form of expreſſion, 
or a few theorems, as to chuſe to ſtay and live with 

them, forgetful of your home? and ſay, They 


— 2 
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« are fine things ! * Why, who ſays they are not 
fine things? But only as a paſſage; as an inn. For, 
could you ſpeak like Demoſthenes, what binder 
but that you may be a diſappointed wretch? could 
you reſolve ſyllogiſms like Chryſippus, what hinders, 
but that you might be miſerable, ſorrowful, envi- 


ous, in ſhort, diſturbed, unhappy ? Nothing. You 
ſee then, that theſe are mere inns, of ſmall value ; f 


and that your point in view is quite another ching. : 
When I talk thus. to ſome, they ſuppoſe, that T am 


overthrowing all care about ſpeaking, and about the- 
orems : but I do not overthrow that; _only the reſt. 
ing in theſe things without end, and placing our 
hopes there. If any one, by maintaining this, hurts 
an audience, place me amongſt thoſe hurtful | peo- | 
ple: for I cannot, when I ſee one thing to be the 


principal and moſt ene call N ſo, to * | 
your . 1 ee 
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; deus a perſon we 1 treated with 2 


Net HEN x eden: perſon lat 10 M 
| have often come to you, with a 

T2 dee of hearing you, and you have never given 
me any anſwer; but now, if poſſible, I intreat 
e you to ſay ſomething to me: do you think, re- 
. plied Epictetus, that, as in other things, ſo in ſpeaks 
ing, there is an art, by which he, who underſtands 


| : ſpeaks. OP and N Wh” doth not, boars 
ally? = 
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He) then, who, by ſpeaking, both benefits himſelf, 


, and i is able to benefit others, muſt ſpeak ſkilfully ; 
but he who rather hurts, and is hurt, muſt de un · 


ſeilful in this art of ſpeaking. For you may find 
ſome ſpeakers hurt, and others benefited. And are 
all hearers benefited by what they hear ? or vw you 
find ſome ended, and ohe ttt! 

Both. ; 

Then thoſe hh bier Ailfully-ar are benefited, and 
thoſe who hear unſklfully 1 1 8 ; 65 

„Sranted, | 1 
I there an art of hearing, then, as vel as ger 
n | | 

It ſeems ſo. | : e 


If vou pleaſe, conſider it dion too. To We | 


do you think, the practice of muſtc de Ker 


To a muſician. 5 
To whom the proper een of » awe ? 80 


To a ſtatuary. 
And do not you imagine e art neceſſary, to 


1 


view a ſtatue Kilfully ? 1 | 8 

I do. | | 7 3.” 

If, therefor, to ſpeak properly belongs. to one 
who | is {kilfn], do not you ſee, that to hear with be- 
nefit;/belongs likewiſe to one who is {kilfu}? For the 
preſent, however, if you pleaſe, let us ſay no more 
of doing things perfectly, and with benefit, ſince we 


. 


are both far enough, from any thing of that kind: 


but this ſeem to be univerſally confeſſed, that he, 
who, would hear philoſophers, needs ſome kind of 


_ exerciſe: in hearing. Is it not ſo? Tell me then, 
on what I ſhall ſpeak. to you? on what e are 


you able to hear me? 8 


On good and evil. 
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What then of man? 15 55 % 15 


Yes. 
Do we know, Wau en rata is a 
nature; what our idea of him is; and 3 
ears are open in reſpect to this matter. Nay, do 
you underſtand what nature is; or are you able, 
and in what degree, to comprehend me, when I come 
to ſay 3 © But I muſt uſe demonſtration to yu 
How ſhould you? Do you 'tomprehend what de- 
monſtration is; or how a thing is demonſtrated 
or by what methods; or, what reſembles a demon- 
tration; and yet is not'a demonſtration? Do you 
know what true, or falſe is? what is confequent 
to a thing, and what contradictory? or unfuitadle 
or diſſonant? But I muſt excite you to philoſophy. 
How ſhall I ſhow you that contradiction, among 
the generality of mankind; by which they differ, 
concerning good and evil, profitable and unprofita- 
| ble, when you know not what contradiction means 
1 Show me then, what 1 ſhall gain, by diſcourfing - 
| vith you? Excite an inclination in me, as a proper 
| paſture excites an inclination to eating, in a ſheep? 
for if you- offer him a ſtone, or a peice of bread, 
he will not be excited. Thus we tov have certain 12 
natural inclinations to ſpeaking, when the hearer ap- 
pears to be ſomebody; when he gives us encourage» 
ment: but if he ſits by, like a ſtone, or à tuft of 
graſs, how can he excite any deſire in a man? Doth 
a vine ſay to an haſbandman, « Take care of me?” 
No: but invites kum to take cate of it, by thowing 
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190 THE DISCOURSES OF. Book 15 
him, that, if he doth, it will reward him for bis 5 
care. Whois there, whom engaging ſprighty children 
do not invite to play, and ereep, and prattle, with 
them? But who was ever taken with an inclination / 
to divert bimſelf, or bray, with an aſs? for, be the 
creature ever ſo little, it is til} a little ass. 
$. 2. Why do you ſay nothing to me, then? 
I have only this to ſay to you: that, whoever is 
ignorant what he is, and wherefor he was born, and 
in what kind of a world, and in what ſociety; what - 
things are good, and what evil; what fair, and what 
baſe : who underſtands' neither _ diſcourſe, nor de. 
monſtration ; nor what is true, nor what is falſe; 
nor is able to diſtinguiſh between them: ſuch a one 
will neither exert his deſires, nor averſions, nor pur - 
ſuits, conformably to nature: he will neither intend, 
nor aſſent, nor deny, nor ſuſpend, his judgment, 
conformably to nature: but will wander up and 
down, intirely deaf and blind, ſuppoſing himſelf a 
be ſomebody; while he is in reality, nobody. Is 
there any thing new, in all this? Is not this igno · 
rance the cauſe of all the errors that hade happened, 
from the very original of mankind ? why. did Ags 
memnon and Achilles differ? was it not for want of 
knowing what is advantageous, and diſadvantageous? 
doth not one of them ſay; it is advantageous to re- 
ſtore Chryſeis to her father; the other, that it is 
not? doth not one ſay, that he ought to take away 
the prize of the other; the other, that he ought 
not ? ? did they not, by theſe means, forget who they 
were, and for what purpoſe they had come there? 
why, what did you come for, man: to gain 2 mi 
ſtreſs, or to fight ? «1.0 fight. With 
whom ? with the Trojans, .or Greeks. — . 
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| the Trojans.” Leaving Hector, then, do you | 
draw your ſword upon your own king? And do - bl 
you, good Sir, forgetting the duties of a king, -m= 


OL = 4 


* 


Iutruſted with a nation, and its cares, 3 

go ſquabbling, about a girl, with the braveſt of your 

allies; whom you ought; by every method, to con · 

ciliate and preſerve? and will you be inferior to a 
ſubtle prieſt, who pays his court, with the utmoſt 

care, to you fine gladiators ?!——You ſee the effects, 

which ignorance of what is advantageous, produ- 

ces.“ But I am rich [you may ſay], as well ass 
other people.” ——— What, richer than Apa* 

memnon ?= « But I am handſome too. 
What, handſomer than Achilles? But I have 
* fine hair too. Had not Achilles finer and 
brighter ? Yet be neither combed it nicely, nor 
curled it.——-— But Jam ſtrong too,” an 
you lift ſuch à ſtone then, as Hector, or Ajax? 
“ But 1 am of a noble family too. Is 
your mother a goddeſs, or your father deſcended - 
from Jupiter? And what good did all this do Achil- © 
les, when he fat crying for a girl? But I am an - i 
* Orator:”———And was not he? do not you ſee 1 
how he treated the moſt eloquent of the Greeks, 
Phoenix and Ulyſſes ? how he ſtruck them dumb? 
This is all 1 have to ſay to you ; and even this, : 
ganſt my-inclination, ee. | 


1 
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_ 
EY OW 


Why ;? , en, an 08 menu Joe - 
becauſe you have given me no encouragement, - 


For what can T ſee in you, to encourage me, as ſpi- _ 
ited horſes do their riders?  Your'perſon ? that you, 
Wfigure, Your dreſs 7 that "is effeminate. Your - 


- 


he, that, even by your own confeſſion, Logic is ne- 
ceſſary ; ſince, without its aſſiſtance, you cannot 
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behaviour: your. look ? Abſolutely nothing, When 
* would hear a philoſopher, do not ſay to him, 


« You tell me nothing ;” but only how yourſelf 
worthy, or fit to hear ; and you will kind, how 
"2 58 mon him to Meal. 3 8 


| Thet ie 7 alan. 


8 7 HEN one of che company ſaid. to | him, 
_« Convince me that Logie is neceſlary ;” 
would you baye me demonſtrate it to you, ſays he? 
Nes. hen I muſt uſe a demonſtrative 
form of argument « Granted.” —— And 
how will you know men, whether I argue ſophiſii- 
cally ? On this, the man being ſilent ; you ſee, ſays 


learn ſo much as whether it be neceſſary, or not. 


CHAP. XXL. 


| What 5 ' the property of error in life. 


. 


diction: for, ſince, he who. ers, doth 


not mean to err, but to be in the right, it is ev 


dent, that he acts contrary to his meaning. What 
doth a thief mean? His own intereſt. If, the", 
thieving be againſt his intereſt, he acts contrary 0 
. Nr ewe e ſoul is natural 


Chap. 26. E PIT E us. 2 


averſe to ſelf contradiQtion : but ſo long as any one 
is ignorant, that it is a contradiction, nothing re- 
ſtrains him from acting contradictorily: but, when · 
ever he diſcovers it, he muſt as neceſſarily renounce 
and avoid it, as any one muſt diſſent from a falſ- 
hood, whenever he perceives it to be a falſhood: 
but, while this doth not appear, he enn to it, as 
to a trutn. 
$. 2. He then is an able ſpeaker, and excels at 
once in exhortation· and conviction, who can diſco- 
ver, to each man, the contradiction by which he errs, 
and prove clearly to him, that what he would, he 
doth not; and what he would not do, that he doth. 
For, if that be ſhown, he will depart from it, of his 
own accord: but, till you have ſhown it, be not 
ſurprized that he remains where he is: for he doth * 
it on the appearance, that he acts rightly. Hence 
Socrates, relying on this faculty, uſed to ſay, « It 
« js not my cuſtom to cite any other witneſs of my 
« aſſertions ; but I am always contented wich my 
© opponent. | I call and ſummon him for my wit- 
« neſs; and his ſingle evidence is inſtead of all o- 
« thers.” For he knew, that, if a rational ſoul be 
moved by any thing, the ſcale muſt turn, whether 
it will or no. Show the governing faculty of rea- 
ſon a contradiction, and it will renounce it: but, 
till you have ſhown it, rather blame yore _ 
him who is unconvinced. 
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G A r. 1. 


of Finery in Dreſs. 


Certain young rhetorician coming to 
him, with his hair -too curiouſly 
; ornamented, and his. dreſs very 
fine; tell me, ſays Epictetus, whether you do not 
think ſome horſes and — beautiful; and fo of all 
other animals ? 
0. 
Are ſome men then likewiſe beautiful; and others 
deformed:? 


Certainly. | 
Do we call each of theſe beautiful then! in its kind, 


on the ſame account, or on ſome account, peculiar 
to itſelf? You will judge of it, by this: ſince we 
ſee a dog naturally formed for one thing, a horſe 
for another, and a nightingale, for inſtance, for an- 
other; in general, it will not be abſurd to pro- 
nounce each of them beautiful, ſo far as it'is in the 
condition moſt ſuitable to its own nature: but, ſince 
the nature of each is different, I think each of them 
muſt be beautiful, in a different way. Is it ſo? 
Agreed. : 
Then, what makes a dog beautiful, makes a horſe 
deformed ; and what makes a horſe beautiful, a dog 
deformed ; if their natures are different. 
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Chap. r. EPIGTE TUS. ugg 


So it ſeems probable. 

For, I ſuppoſe, what makes a ol panerichilt 
makes no good wreſtler, and a very ridiculous ra- 
cer; and the very ſame perſon who appears beauti- 
ful as a pentathlete, would _— wy deformed, 


in wreſtling. 


Very true, ti Tg ; | 

What, then, makes a man \ beautiful? ? is it the 
ſame, in general, that makes a dog or a horſe ſo? 

The ſame. 

What is it, then, that makes a 0 beautiful? 

That excellency which belongs to a - 

What, a horſe ? 

The excellency of a horſe. 

What, a man? muſt it not be the exeelleney be · 
longing to a man ? If then you would appear beau- 
tiful, young man, ſtrive for n excellency. 

What is that? _ | 

Conſider, when you praife, who partial e- 
tion, whom you praiſe : Is it the honeſt, or diſhoneſt ? Pp. 

The honeſt. 

The ſober, or the difſolute ? "7 

The an | | 

The temperate, or the i intemperste 5 

The temperate. 
Then, if you make yourſelf ſuch a charaQter,, you 


know that you will make yourſelf beautiful: but, 


while you negle& theſe things, though you uſe eve- 
ry contrivance to appear beautiful, you maſt . 
ſarily be deformed. 
$. 2. I know not how to ſay any thing farther 
to you; for if I ſpeak what I think, you will be 
vexed, and perhaps go away, and return no more. 
And, if I do not ſpeak, conſider how IL ſhall act: 
| Aa - 
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if you come to me to be improved, and I do not 


improve you; and you come to me as a philoſo-' 


phber, and I do not ſpeak like a philoſopher. Be- 


ſides: how could it be conſiſtent with my duty to- 
wards yourſelf, to overlook, and leave you uncor- 
refed ? If hereafter you ſhall come to have ſenſe, 
you will accuſe me, with reaſon : What did Epic- 


4 tetus obſerve in me, that, when he ſaw me come 


“ to him, in ſuch a ſhameful condition, he over. 


“ looked it, and never ſaid ſo much as a word of 


% it? did he ſo abſolutely deſpair of me? was not 
« J young? was not I able to hear reaſon ? how 
«© many young men, at that age, are guilty of ma- 
& ny ſuch errors? I am told of one Polemo, who, 
& from a moſt diſſolute youth, became totally change 
« ed. Suppoſe he did not think I ſhould become 
«© a Polemo; he might however have ſet my locks 
6 to rights: he might have ſtript off my bracelets 
« and rings: he might have prevented my picking 
& off the hairs from my perſon. But when he ſaw 
cc me dreſſed like what ſhall I fay? he 
& was ſilent.” - I do not fay like what; when you 


come to your ſenſes, you will fay it yourſelf, and 


will know what it is, and who they are who ſtudy 


ſuch a dreſs. 


6. 3. you ſhould active lay this to my 
charge, what excuſe could I make ay: but 
if I do ſpeak, he will not regard me. Why, did 


Laius regard Pole ? did not he go and get drunk, 


and bid farewel to the oracle? what then? did this 
hinder Apollo, from telling him the truth? Now I 
am uncertain, whether you will regard me, or not; 
But Apollo poſitively knew, that Lains would not 


* 


regard him, and yet he ſpoke. © And why did he 


up- . E IG TE TU ths 


40 ſpeak ? You may as well-aſk, why is he Apollo; 


why doth he deliver oracles ; why hath he placed 


himſelf in ſuch a poſt as a prophet, and the foun- 


tain of truth, to whom the inhabitants of the world 
| ſhould reſort ? why is Know Tarsery inſcribed on 
the front of his temple, when no one minds it? 


$. 4. Did Socrates prevail on all who came to him, 
to take care of themſelves ? Not on the thouſandth 
part: but however, being as he himſelf declares, di- 


vinely appointed to ſuch a poſt, he never deſerted it. 
What doth he ſay, even to his judges? © If you 
« would acquit me, on condition, that I ſhould no 


“longer act as I do now, I will not accept it, nor 


« deſiſt : but I will accoſt all I meet, whether young 
« or old, and interrogate rhem juſt in the ſame man- 


« ner: but particularly you, my fellow citizens; as 


« you are more nearly related to me.” « Are 
« you ſo curious and officious, Socrates ? What is 
« it to you, how we act: What do you ſay? 
« While you are of the fame community, and the 
« ſame kindred, with me, ſhall you be careleſs of 
« yourſelf, and ſhow yourſelf a bad citizen to the 


« city, a bad kinſman to your kindred, and a bad 


« neighbour to your neighbourbood ?” « Why, 
« who are you Here it is a great thing to ſay, 
« I am he who ought to take care of mankind ;” for 


it is not every little paultry heifer that dares reſiſt a a 


lion: but if the bull ſhould come up, and reſiſt him, 
ſay to him, if you think L who are you ? 
what buſineſs is it of yours ? In every ſpecies, man, 
there is ſome one part which by nature. excels ; in 
oxen, in dogs, in bees, in horſes. De vide. ſay to 


what excells, who are you ? If you dg, it 'vill ſo me. = 
how or r other, find a voice to tell you, 1 am lie LY e 
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« the purple thread in a garment. Do not ——_ 
« me to be like the reſt; or find fault with my na» 
« ture, which hath diſtinguiſhed me from others.” 

F. 5. What then, am J ſuch a one? How mould 
F? Indeed, are you ſuch a one as to be able to hear 
the truth? I wiſh you were. But however, fince 
I am condemned to wear a grey beard and a cloke, 


and you come to me as to a philoſopher, I will not 


treat you cruelly, nor, as if I deſpaired of you; 
— Who is it, young man, whom 
you would render beautiful ? Know, firſt, who you 
are; and then adorn yourſelf accordingly. You 
are a man; that is, a mortal animal, capable of a 
rational uſe of the appearances of things. And what 


is this rational uſe? A perfect conformity to na- 
ture. What have you then, particularly excellent? 
zs it the animal part? No. The mortal? No. That 


which is capable of the uſe of the appearances of 
things? No. The excellence lies in the rational 
part. -Adorn and beautify this; but leave your hair 
to him ,ÿ formed it, as he thought good. Well; 

what other. denominations have you ? Are you a 
man, or a woman ? A man. Then adorn your- 
ſelf as a man, not a woman, A woman is natural. 
ly ſmooth and delicate; and, if hairy, is a monſter, 
and ſhown among the en at Rome. It is the 
ſame in a man, not to be hairy; and, if he is by 


nature not ſo, he is a monſter. But, if he clips 


and picks off his hairs, what ſhall we do with him? 
where ſhall we (how him; and how ſhall we advertiſe 


bim 2 4 man to be ſeen, who would rather be a uo. 
man. What a ſcandalous ſhow ! who would not 
wonder at ſuch an advertiſement ? I believe indeed, 


that theſe very pickers themſelves would; not ap 


Chip. fr.. EPI TE TUS. 95 
prehending, that it is the very thing of which GY, 
. are guilty. | 


g. 6. of what 4A you to accuſe your W 
Sir ? that it hath made you a man? why; were all 


to be born women then? in that caſe what would 


have been the uſe of your finery? for whom would 
you have made yourſelf fine, if all were women ? 
But the whole affair diſpleaſes you. Go to work 
upon the whole then. Remove what is the cauſe . 
of theſe hairs ; and make yourſelf a woman entirely; 
that we may be no longer deceived, nor you be 
half man, half woman, To whom would you be 
agreeable ? to the women? Be agreeable to them 
as a man. 


Ay; but they are pleaſed with ſmooth pretty 4 
lows. If 


Go hang yourſelf. Suppoſe they were pleaſed 
with pathies, would you become one? Is this your 
buſineſs in life? were you born to pleaſe diſſolute 
women? ſhall we make ſuch a one as you, in the 
Corinthian republic, for inſtance, governor of the 


city, maſter of the youth, commander of the army, 


or director of the games? will you pick your hairs, 
when you are married? for whom, and for what? 
will you de the father of children, and introduce 
them into the ſtate, picked, like yourſelf? O what 
a fine citizen, and ſenator, and orator! for heaven's 
| Take, Sir, ought we to pray for a ſucceſſion of 
1 men, diſpoſed and bted like you? 

47 7. Now, when you have once heard this dif- 
courſe, go bome, and ſay to yourſelf; it is not 
* Epictetus that hath told me all theſe things (for how 
ſhould he?) but ſome propitious God, by him; for 
it would never have entered the head of Epictetus, 
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| who is not uſed to diſpute with any one. Well; 
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to you, by his croaking; it is not the crow that 


Hermes, deſcending from heaven, was to warn him; 
and the Gods now, likewiſe, ſend Hermes to warn 


nor be curioully trifling : but ſuffer a man to be a man; 
and a woman, a woman: a beautiful man, to be beau- 


beautiful and blooming of all men, Alcibiades. 


« pick the hairs from your legs? Heaven forbid! | 
but, ornament your choice: throw n your 
wrong principles. x 


. 


let us obey God then, that we may not incur the 
divine diſpleaſure. If a crow had ſignified any thing 


Ggnifies it, but God, by him. And, if you have 
any thing ſignified to you by the human voice, doth 
he not cauſe the man to tell it you; that you may 
know the divine efficacy, which declares its ſignifi. 
cations to different perſons in different manners ; and 
ſignifies the greateſt and principal things, by the no- 
bleſt meſſengers. What elſe does the poet mean, 
hen he wy ok 


88 J. ſent, his apo fo 2 


you, not to invert the well · appointed order of things; 


tiful, as a man; a deformed man, to be deformed, as 
a man: for you do not conſiſt of fleſh and hair, but 
of the faculty of choice. If you take care to have 
this beautiful, you will be beautiful. But all this 
while, I dare not tell you, that you are deformed; 
for 1 fancy you would rather hear any thing than 
this. But conſider what Socrates ſays to the moſt 


Fl 


« Endeavour to make yourſelf beautiful. What 
« doth he mean to ſay to him; curl you locks, and 


What is to be done with the poor body then? 1 


Leave it to nature. Another bath menen 
ſuch things. Give them up to him, 

What! then, muſt one be a floyen ? 

By no means: but be neat, conformably to your 
nature. A man ſhould be neat, as a man; a wo- 
man, as a woman; a child, as a child. If not, let 
us pick out the mane of a lion, that he may not be 
ſlovenly; and the comb of a cock; for he ought to 
be neat too. Tes; but let it be as a cock; and a 
Il, em eee 


/ 


hr what a proficient ak to be exereifed ; and that 
| we NO the principal things. So 


- 60 HERE are three topics in ohiloſophy; 

in which he, who would be wiſe and 
good, muſt be exerciſed. That of the deſires, and 
aver/ions ; that he may not be difappointed of the 
one, nor incur the other. That of the purſnits, and 
avoidances ; and, in general, the duties of life; that 
he may act with order and conſideration, and not 
careleſsly. The third topic belongs to cireumſpeo- 
tion, and a freedom from deception; and, in gene · 
ral, whatever belongs to aſſent. 

9. 2. Of theſe topics, the principal and moſt ur- 
gent, is that of the paſſions: for paſſion is produced 
no otherwiſe, than by a diſappointment of the de- 
ſires, and an incurring of the averſions. It is this 
which introduces perturbations, tumults, misfor- 
tunes, and calamities : this is the ſpring of ſorrow, 


EPICTETUS ze 


lamentation, and envy : this renders us envious, and 


For I am not to be undiſturbed by paſſions, in the 
ſame ſenſe as a ſtatue is; but as one who preſerves 


now making a proficiency ; and is a ſecurity to the | 
other two, that no unexamined appearance may ſur 
priſe us, either in ſleep, or wine, or in the ſpleen. 


pothetical propoſitions land other logical ſubrilties], 


_theſe ſubje&s, take care to guard againſt Jevepijon, f : 


do you oppoſe the appearance which is raiſed in your 
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emulous; and incapable of hearing reaſon. 
Sg. 3. The next topic regards the duties of life, 


the natural and acquired relations; as a pious per- 
ſon, as a ſon, as a brother, as a father, as a citizen, 
g. 4- The third topic belongs to thoſe who are 


This, ſay you, is above us. But our preſent phi- 
loſophers, leaving the firſt and ſecond topics [the af. 
fections, and moral duties], employ themſelves 
wholly about the third ; convertible, definitive, by- 


For, they ſay, that we muſt, by engaging even in 


Who muſt? A wiſe and good man. Ts this ſecuri. 
ty from deception, then, the thing you want ? have 
you maſtered the other ſubjects? are you not liable 
to be deceived by money ? when you ſee a fine girl, 


4 

t 
mind ? if your neighbour inherits an eſtate, do you g 
feel no vexation? do you, at preſent, want nothing 3 
more than perſeverance ? You learn even theſe very fe 
things, wretch, with trembling, and a folicitous bo 
dread of contempt ; and are inquiſitive to knov, WF yo 
what is ſaid of vou; and, if any one comes and m 
tells you, that, im a diſpute which was the beſt of 
the philoſophers, one of the company ſaid, that ſuch 
a one was the only philoſopher, that little ſoul of 
yours grows to the ſize of two cubits, inſtead of 2 
inch; but if another ſhould come, and ſay, “ Yo 


— 


« are miſtaken, he is not worth hearing ; for what 


de doth he know? "He harh the firſt rudiments, 'but 
„. nothing more; you are thunder-ſtruck ; you 

preſently turn pale, and cry out, « I will ſhaw him 
« what a man, and how great a philoſopher I am.” 
It is evident [what you are], by thefe very things ; 
why do you aim to ſhow it by others ? Do not you 


manner, by extending his middle finger ; and, when 
he was mad with rage, this, ſays Diogenes, is he : 
I have ſhowed him to you. For a man is not ſhow- 
ed in the ſame ſenſe as a ſtone, or a piece of wood, 


ſhows him as a man. 


not evident, that you conſider your own choice as 
nothing ; but look out for ſomething external, and 


you, and what you ſhall be thought ; whether a 
man of letters; whether to have read Chryſippus, or 
Antipater; for, if Archedemus too, you have every 
thing you wiſh. Why, are you till ſolicitous, leſt 
you ſhould not ſhow us what you are? will you let 
me tell you, what you have ſhowed us that you 
are? A mean, diſcontented, paſſionate, cowardly 
fellow ; complaining of every thing ; accuſing every 
body; perpetually reſtleſs; good for nothing. This 
you have ſhowed us. Go now and read Archede- 
mus: and then, if you hear but the noiſe of a 
mouſe, you are a dead man ; for you will die ſome 
ſuch kind of death as- ho was it? Crinis; 


who valued himſelf extremely too, that he under 
| ſtood Archedemus. 


5. 6. Wretch, 40 not t you let alone things, 
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know, that Diogenes ſhowed ſome ſophiſt in this ö 


by the finger; but whoever ſhows his s principles 


$. F. Let us fee your principles too. For is it 


independent on it ? As, what ſuch a one will fay of 
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" [ | that do not belong to you? Theſe things become 
[i ſuch as are able to learn them, without perturbati- 
on; who can ſay, I am not ſubject to anger, or 


0 ; | cc grief, or envy. I am not reſtrained ; I am not 
i ce compelled. What remains for me to do? I am 
1 ec at leiſure; I am at eaſe. Let us ſee how con- 
it & yertible propoſitions are to be treated: let us con- 


cc ſider, when an hypotheſis is laid down, how we 
cc may avoid a contradiction.“ To ſuch perſons do 
theſe things belong. They who are ſafe may light 
a fire; go to dinner, if they pleaſe; and ſing, and 
dance : but you come and hoiſt a flag, when __ 


veſſel is juſt linking. 


CHAM 


What is the ſubjett-matter of a good man ; and in 
what we chiefly ought to be practitioners, 


4 1, INEE ſubjec. matter of a wiſe and good 

man is, his own governing faculty. 
1 The body is the ſubject · matter of a phyſician, and 
5 of a maſter of exerciſe; and a field, of the huſ- 
1 bankmsn. The buſineſs of a wile and ond wan 
is, an uſe of the appearances of things, conformable 
to nature. Now, every ſoul; as it is naturally form- 
ed for an aſſent to truth, a diſſent from falſhood, 
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| | and a ſuſpence with regard to uncertainty ; ſo it is | 
18 moved by a deſire of good, an averſion from evil, 8 
FF and an indifference to what is neither good nor evil. le 
i For, as a money-changer, or a gardener, is not at Pl 
liberty to reje& Caeſar's coin ; but when once it is hi 
ſhown, is obliged, whether he will or not, to deliver co 
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what is ſold for it; ſo is it in the ſoul. Apparent 
good at firſt ſight attracts, and evil repells. Nor 
will the ſoul any more reject an evident Wr 
of good, than [they will] Caeſar's csͤ mn. 
$. 2. Hence depends every Movement; both of | 
God and man; and hence good is preferred to eve · 
ry obligation, however near. My connexion is not 
with my father; but With good. -Are you 
ſo hard-hearted ? Such 1s my nature, and 
ſach is the coin which. God hath given me. If, 
therefor, good is made to be any thing but fair and 
_ juſt, away go father, and brother, and country, and 
every thing. What! ſhall I overlook my own 
good, and give it up to you? for what? I am 
« your father.” But not my good. I am your 
« brother.” But not my good. But, if we place 
it in a right choice, good will conſiſt in an obſervance 
of the ſeveral relations of life; and then, he who 
gives up ſome externals, acquires good. Tour fa- 
ther deprives you of your money; but he doth not 
hurt you. Your brother will poſſeſs as much larger 
a portion of land than you, as he pleaſes; but will 
be poſſeſs more honour? more fidelity? more fra - 
ternal affection? who can throw you out of this 
poſſeſſion? Not even Jupiter: for, indeed, it is not 
his will; but he hath put this good into my own 
power, ad given it me, like his own, uncompelled, 
unreſtrained, and unhindered. But, when any one 
bath a coin different from this, [for his coin}, who- 
erer ſhows it to him, may have whatever is ſold for 
it, in return. A thieviſh proconſul comes into the 
province: what coin doth he uſe? Silver. Show it 
him, and carry off what you pleaſe. An adulterer 
comes: what coin doth he uſe ? Women, Take 
* ODD NE 8 
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| the coin, ſays one, and give me this trifle. * % Give . | 
« it me, and it is yours.” Another is addicted to. 

boys: give him the coin, and take what you pleaſe. 
Another is fond of hunting : give him a fine nag, 
or a puppy; and, though with ſighs and groans, he 
will ſell you for it, what you will ; for he is inward- 
ly compelled * TT who bath conſtituted his 
nn. 

9. 3. In this manner, ought every one chiefly to 
exerciſe himſelf. When you go out in a morning, 

examine whomſoever you ſee, or hear: anſwer, as 
to a queſtion. What have you ſeen? a handſome 
- perſon ? apply the rule. Is this dependent or inde- 
d apendent, on choice? Independent. Throw it away. 
What have you ſeen ? one grieving for the deceaſe 
of a child? apply the rule. Death is independent 
on choice. Throw it by. Hath a conſul met you ? 
apply the rule. What kind of thing is the conſu - 
har office ? dependent, or independent, on choice ? 
Independent. T hrow aſide this too. It is not 
proof. Caſt it away. It is nothing to you. 

f. 4. If we ated thus, and practiſed in this man- 
ner, from morning till night, by heaven, ſomething 
would be done. Whereas now, on the contrary, 
we are caught by every appearance, half aſleep; 
and, if we ever do awake, it is only a little in 
ſchool : but, as ſoon as we go out, if we meet any 
one grieving, we ſay, He is undone.” If a con- 
ſal, < How happy is he!“ If an exile, « How mi- 
ce ſerable. If a poor man, How wretched ; he 

4 hath nothing to eat!“ 5 

F. 5. Theſe vicious principles then are to be did 1 

ped off: and here is our whole ftrength to be ap- We 
_ plied. For what | is _—_ and groaing: 4 Trin 
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ciple. What is misfortune? Principle. What 
is ſedition, diſcord, complaint, accuſation, impiety, 
trifling? All theſe are principles, and nothing more; 


and principles concerning things independent on 


choice, as if they were either good or evil. Let 


any one transfer theſe principles to things dependent 
on choice, and I will engage, that he will preſerve 


his conſtancy, whatever n about 


him. 


5. 6. The Gon uin a ved filled wich wa⸗ 


ter: the appearances of things reſemble a ray falling A 


upon its ſurface, If the water is moved, the ray 
will ſeem to be moved likewife, though it is in re- 


ality without motion. Whenever therefor, any one 


is ſeized with a ſwimming in his head, it is not the 
arts and virtues that are confounded, but the mind, 


in which they are: and, if 1 ö 
ſure, ſo will they likewlle, 
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Concerning one who exerted himfelf, with indeceni 
eagerneſs in the theatre, 


b. 1. THEN the governor of Epirus had 


exerted himfelf indecently, in favour 


of a comedian, and was, upon that account, pub- 


licly railed at; and, when he came to hear it, was 
highly diſpleaſed with thoſe who railed at him: why: 


what harm, ſays Epictetus, have theſe people done? 
They have e which is W 
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Is this a proper manner then, of expreſſing their 


Favour ? 


Seeing you, their governor, and che» friend and 
vicegerent of Caefar, expreſs it thus, was it not to 


be expected, . that they would expreſs it thus too ? 
For, if it is not right to expreſs favour, in this man. 
ner, to a player, be not guiity of it yourſelf; and, 


if it is, why are you angry af them, for imitating 
you ? for, whom have the many to imitate, but yor, 


their ſuperiors? from whom are they to take exam. 
ple, when they come into the theatre, but from you? 


« Do but look how Caeſar's vicegerent ſees the play? 


4 hath he cried-out ? I will cry out too. Hath he 


c leaped up from his ſeat? I will leap up from mine. 
« Do his ſlaves ſit in different parts of the houſe, 
« making an uproar? I indeed have no ſlaves; but 


„I will make as much uproar as 1 can myſelf in. 


« ſtead of ever ſo many.” 


$. 2. You ought to conſider then, t that when yo 


appear in the theatre, you appear as a rule and ex- 
ample to others, how they ought to ſee the play. 
Why is it, that they have railed at you? Becauſe 


every man hates what ' hinders him, They would 
have one actor crowned ; you another. They hin- 


dered you; and you, them. You proved the 
ſtronger. They have done what they could: they 
have railed at the perſon who hindered them. What 
would you have then? would you do as you pleaſe, 


and not have them even tall as they pleaſe? where 


is the wonder of all this? doth not the huſband 


man rail at Jupiter, when he is hindered by him? 
| doth not the ſailor? do men ever ceaſe railing at 


Caeſar ? how then doth he act? He knows, that, if 


Chap. 5. 
' he was to puniſh all railers, he would have nobody 


no improvement, it was to no 


FS 
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left to command. 

. 3. When you enter the theatre then, ought 
you to ſay, © Come, let Sophron be ' crowned ?” 
No. But, « Come, let me preſerve my choice, in 
« a manner conformable to nature, upon this occa- 
« ſion. No one is dearer to me than myſelf. It 
« js ridiculous then, that, becauſe another man gains - 
« the victory as a player, I ſhould be hurt. Whom 


« do I with to gain the victory? Him who doth 


gain it; and thus he was always be victorious, 
« whom I wiſh to be fo;”——— But I would have 
Sophron crowned, —— Why, celebrate as many 
games as you will, at your own houſe ; Nemean, 


_ Pythian, Iſthmian, Olympic; and proclaim him vic 


tor in all: but, in public, do not arrogate more 
than your due, nor ſeize to yourſelf what lies in 
common; otherwiſe, bear to be railed at: for, if 
you act like the mob, you reduce yourſelf fc to an 
equality with them. 


n 4 Wes 


Concerning theſe who pretend heine, 48 an 2 
3 * | 


9 1 Am ſck wk ſaid one of the ſcholars. I 
| will return home. 

Were you never ſick at home then ? Conſider, 
whether you are doing any thing here, conducive 
to the regulation of your choice: for, if you make 
purpoſe that you 
Go home. Take care of your. — 


came. 
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fairs. » For, if your ruling faculty cannot be brought 
to a conformity to nature, your land may. You 
may increaſe your money, ſupport the old. age of 


your father, mix in the public aſſemblies, and make 


a bad governor, as you are a bad man, and do o- 
ther things of that ſort, But, if you-are conſcious 
fo yourſelf, that you are caſting off ſome of your 
wrong principles, and taking up different ones in' their 
room, and that you have transferred your ſcheme of 
life from things not - dependent on choice, to thoſe | 
which are; and that, if you do ſometimes cry glas, 
it is not upon the account of your father, or your 
brother, but yourſelf ; why do you any longer plead 
ſickneſs? Do not you know, that both ſickneſs and 
death muſt overtake us: at what employment? The 


bhuſbandman, at his plow; the ſailor, on his voy- 


age. At what employment would you be taken? 
For, indeed, at what employment ought you to be 
taken ? If there is any better employment, at which 
you can be taken, follow that. For my own patt, 
I would be taken engaged in nothing, but in the care 
of my own faculty of choice; how to render it un- 
diſturbed, unreſtfained, uncompelled, free. I would 
be found ſtudying this, that I may be able to ſay to 
God, „Have I tranſgreſſed thy commands? have [I 
% perverted the powers, the ſenſes, the pre- concep- 
« tions, which thou haſt given me? have I ever ac- 
tc cuſed thee, or cenſured thy diſpenſation ? I have 
« been ſick, becauſe it was thy pleaſure; and fo 
« have others; but J willingly. I have been poor, 
«, jt being thy will; but with joy. I have not been 


„ in power; becauſe it was not thy will; and pow- 


« er I have never deſired. Haſt thou ever ſeen me 


cut of humour, upon this account? have I not 


4 part, I give thee all thanks, that thou haſt 
c thought me worthy to have a ſhare in it, with 
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« always. approached thee, with a chearful counte- 
« nance ; prepared to execute thy commands, and 


« the Ggnifications of thy will? is it thy pleaſure 
« that I ſhould depart from this aſſembly ? I de- 


« thee, to behold thy works, and to join with thee; 
in comprehending thy adminiſtration,” Let death 
overtake me while I am thinking, while I am writ» 
ing, while I am reading, ſuch things as theſe, 
$. 2. But I ſhall not have my mother; to hold 
my head, when J am ſick. 
Get home then to your mother; for you are fit 
to have your head held, when you are fick, _ 
But I uſed at home, to lie on a fine couch. 
Get to this couch - of yours; for you are fit to 
lie upon ſuch a one, even in health: ſo, do not 
loſe the doing what you are qualified for. But 
what ſays Socrates? “ As one man rejoices in the 
improvement of his eſtate, another, of his horſe, 


« ſo do I daily rejoice in apprehending myſelf to 
« grow better.“ 


In what? in pretty ſpeeches ? 

Good words, I intreat you. 2 

In trifling theorems? in what doth he employ | 
himſelf? For indeed J do not ſee, that the Philoſo · 
phers are employed, in any thing elſeQ. 
Do you think it nothing, never to accuſe or cen- 
ſure any one, either God or man? always to carry 
abroad, and bring home, the ſame countenance ? 
Theſe were the things which Socrates knew ; and 
yet he never profeſſed to know, or to teach any 
thing ; but if any one wanted pretty ſpeeches, or 
little theorems, he brought bim to * to 
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Hippias: juſt as if any one had come for pot-herbs, 
1 | he would have taken him to a gardener. Who of 
1 you then hath ſuch an [earneſt] intention as this? 
If you had, you would bear ſickneſs, and hunger, 
1 and death, with chearfulneſs. If any of you hath 
1 been in 1 he knows that 1 1 truth. | 
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1. 5. 1. HEN he was aſked, how it came to f 
FF paſs, that, though the art of reaſon- 

ing is more ſtudied now, yet the improvements were 

|. greater, formerly? In what inſtance, anſwered be, is 

1 it more ſtudied zow ; and in what were the improve. 
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| ments greater then? For in what is ſtudied, at pre · 
1 ſent, in that will be found likewiſe the improvements, 
ns at preſent, The preſent ſtudy is the ſolution of 


ſyllogiſms; and in this, improvements are made. 
But formerly, the ſtudy was to preſerve the govern- 
ing faculty conformable to nature; and improvement 
was made in that. Therefor do not confound 
things; nor when you ſtudy one, expect improve- 
ment in another ; but ſee whether any of us, who 
applies himſelf to think and act conformably to na - 
ture, ever fails of improvement. | Depend upon it, 
you will not find one. . 
$. 2. A good man is invincible ? for he doth not 
contend, where he is not ſuperior. -If you would be, 
have his land, take it: take his ſervants; take bis Phi, 
| public poſt; take his body. But you will never MJ 0 
1 fruſtrate his deſire, nor n incur his averſion. the 
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Chap 7. EPIGTE TVS. az 


He engages in no combat, but what concerns the 


objects of his own choice. How can he fail URS to 
be invincible ? ; 

6 85 Being alked, what « common ſenſe was ? be 
anſwered; as that may be called a common ear, 
which diſtinguiſhes only ſounds; but that, which 
diſtinguiſhes notes, an artificial one; ſo there are 
ſome things, which men, not totally perverted, diſ- 
cern by their common natural powers ; and ſuch a 
diſpoſition is called common ſenſe. 

$. 4. It is not eaſy to gain the attention of ef. 
feminate young men; for you cannot take cuſtard 
by a hook: but the ingenuous, even if you diſcou- 
rage them, are the more eager for. learning. Hence 
Rufus, for the moſt part, did diſcourage them; and 
made uſe of that, as a criterion of the ingenuous 


even if we throw it up, will, by its own propenſity, 
be carried downward ; fo an ingenuous mind, the 
more it is forced from its natural bent, the more 


ſtrongly wil it  indline towards i Ie” 0 
; | | 
t | | 
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9. 1, HEN the governor, who was an Epi- 

| curean, came to him; it it fit, ſays 
be, that we ignorant people ſhould enquire of you 
philoſophers, what is the moſt valuable thing, i in the 
world; as thoſe who come into a ſtrange city do of 
the citizents, and fack as are ** with! it; 


and diſingenuous. For he uſed to ſay, as a ſtone, 
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214 THE DISCOURSES O Book It. 
that, after this enquiry, we may go and take a view 


of it, as they do in cities. Now, ſcarcely any one 


_ denies, but that there are three things belonging to 
man; ſoul, body, and externals. It remains for 
you to anſwer which is the beſt. What ſhall we 


tell mankind ? Is it fleſh ? 


And was it for this, that Maximus 2 a voy- 
ge in winter as far as Caſſiope, to accompany 15 


ſon? was it to gratify the fleſh ? 


No, ſurely. 5 
Is it not fit, then, to employ _ chief t 
on what 1s beſt ? 5 


Yes, beyond all other things. 

What have we, then, better than gem? 

The ſoul. | 

Are we to'prefer the good of the beten, or cf 


the worſe ? 


| Of the better. 


Doth the good of the ſoul conlit in what is ds 


pendent, or independent, on choice? 

In what is dependent on it. | 

Doth the pleaſure of the ſoul then depend 0 on 
choice ? | 
It doth. 


And whence doth this pleaſure ariſe ? from it. 


ſelf? This is unintelligible. For there muſt ſubſiſ 
ſome principal eſſence of good, in the attainment of 
which, we ſhall enjoy this ſure of the ſoul. 
This too is granted, 
In what then conſ as this pleaſure of the ſoul? 
For if it be in mental objects, the eſſence of good is 


found. For it is impoſſible, that we ſhould be rea- 


ſonably elated with pleaſure, unleſs by good; or 
that, if the leading cauſe is not. good, the effett 


Chap. 7. 


ſhould be good. For, to make the effect reaſon - 

able, the cauſe muſt be good. But this, if you are 
in your ſenſes, you will not allow; for it would be 
to contradi& both Epicurus, and the reſt of your 
principles. It remains then, that the pleaſures of the 
ſoul muſt conſiſt iy bodily objects; and that there 
muſt be the leading cauſe, and the eſſence of good. 
Maximus therefor did fooliſhly, if he took a voyage 


for the ſake of any thing but body; that is, for the 


fake of what is beſt. © He doth fooliſhly too, if he 
refrains from what is another's, when he is a judge, 
and able to take it. But let us conſider only 


this, if you pleaſe, how-it may be done ſecretly, - 


and ſafely, and ſo that no one may know it. For 
wy himſelf doth not pronounce ſtealing to be 
vil, only the being found out in it: and fays, 
« Do not ſteal ;” for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
it is impoſſible to inſure ourſelves againſt a diſcove- 
ry. But I fay to you, that, if it be done dexte- 
rouſly and cautiouſly, we ſhall not be diſcovered. 
Beſides : we have powerful friends, of both ſexes, 
at Rome; and the Greeks are weak; and nobody 
will dare to go up to Rome, on ſuch an affair. Why 
do you refrain from your own proper good ? It is 


madneſs ;- it is folly. But if you were to tell me, 


that you do refrain, I would not believe you. For, 
as it is impoſſible to aſſent to an apparent falſbood, 
or to deny an apparent truth, ſo it is impoſſible to 
abſtain from an apparent good. Now, riches are a 
good ; and, indeed, the-chief inſtrument of plea - 
ſures. Why do not you acquire them? and why 
G not we corrupt the wife of our neighbour, if it 
an be done- ſecretly ? and if the huſband ſhould hap- 


en to be impertinent, why not cut his throat too? 


EPICTETUS. ang 
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216 THE DISCO URSES OF Book II. 
if you have a mind to be a philoſopher as you ought. 
to be, a complete one, to be conſiſtent with your 
own principles. Otherwiſe you would not differ 
from us, who are called Stoics. For we too ſay 
, one thing, and do another : we talk well, and a& 
ill : but you will be perverſe in a contrary way; 
teach bad principles, and act well. | : 
'$. 2. For heaven's ſake repreſent to yourſelf a a 
city of Epicureans. I do not marry.” «© Nor 
c I. For we are not to marry, nor have children; 
ce nor to engage in public affairs.” What will be 
the conſequence of this? whence are the citizens to 
come? who will educate them? who will be the 
governor of the youth? who, the maſter of the ex - 
erciſes? what then will he teach them? will it be 
Ba what uſed to be taught at Athens, or Lacedemon ? 
Wo Take a young man; bring him up, according to 
15 your principles; Theſe principles are wicked; ſub- 
1 verſive of a ſtate; pernicious to families; nor be. 
ny coming, even to women. Give them up, Sir. You 
Y live in a capital city. You are to govern, and judge 
1 uprightly, and to refrain from what belongs to o- 
” thers. No one's wife, or child, or ſilver or gold 
Wik' plate, is to have any charms for you ; but your own. 
| Proyide yourſelf with principles, conſonant to theſe 
truths ; and, ſetting out from thence, you will with 
pleaſure refrain from things ſo perſuaſive to miſlead, 
and get the better. But, if to their own purſuaſive 
force, we add fuch a philoſophy, as hurries us upon 
them, and confirms us in * what wil be: the con- 
Trquence 3 ? | 
J, 3. In a Fculptured 1 which i is 15 beſt; the, 
Lilver, or the workmanſhip? In the hand, the ob- 
Nance is fleſh : but its operations are the! prigcipy 
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this knowlege to you? 1 115 


5 ins Ab the duties, relative to it, are 
likewiſe threefold; ſome have reſpect to mere exi- 


ſtence; others, to the manner of exiſtence; and a 
third ſort are the leading operations themſelves. Thus 
likewiſe; do not ſet a value on the materials of man, 
mere paultry-fleſh ; but on the ER een 
belonging enn : un ic 11 


What are theſe 2; ant! 1:29. 54-45 hd 1 
Engaging in public buſineſs; : ——_— the pro» 


duction. of children; the worſhip of God; the cate 


of our parents; and, in general, the having our de. 
fires and averſions, our purſuits and avbidances, ſuch 
as each of them . to be, conformable to a 


* Nature, © + + 5 5 ps + C£3 JO] 


What is our en * $1141 Kies 

To be free, noble. ſpirited, G 3 = abs 
other animal bluſhes ? what other hath the idea o 
ſhame ?) But pleaſure. muſt be ſubjected to theſe, 
as an attendant and handmaid, to call forth gur at + 
tivity, and to keep us conſtant in natural operations. 

But J am rich, and want nothing. 

Then why do you pretend to philoſophize? "Your 
gold and ſilver plate is enough for you. What-need 
have you of principles ? | 

Beſides, I am a judge of the Greeks. 

Do you know how to judge ? who WR inn 

Caeſar hath given me a e 

Let him give you a commiſſion to judge of mu- 
fic? and what good will it do you? but how were 
you made a judge? whoſe hand have you kiſſed? 


that of Symphorus, or Numenius? Before whoſe 


bed<haber have, Jen Hops © to en have Fav-har 
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we will avoid it. Like Socrates, make us imitators 
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preſents ? after all, do you perceive that the office 
of judge is of the fame value as Numenius ? | 

But I can throw whom I pleaſe in priſon. 

As you may a ſtone. | 

But I can beat whom I will too, 

As you may an aſs. This is not a government 
over men. Govern us like reaſonable creatures. 
Show us what is for our intereſt, and we will pur- 
ſue it : ſhow us what is againſt our intereſt, and 


of yourſelf. He was properly a governor of men, 
who ſubjected their deſires and averſions, their pur- 
fuits, their avoidances, to bimſelf. * Do this: do 
c not do that, or I will throw you into priſon.” 
Going thus far only, is not governing men, like rea 


ſonable creatures. But “ Do as Jupiter hath 
„ commanded, wed antacids. © agen You will 


* be a loſer.” 
What ſball I loſe ? | 
| Nothing more, tan, the noe deing what” yo 


ought. You will loſe your fidelity, honour, de- 
ceney. Look for no Way than theſe - | 


CHAP, VIII. 


Hou we are to exerciſe ourſelves, againſt the appear- 
2 of things. 


§. 1. N the 4 manner, as we exerciſe our- 


ſelves, againſt ſophiſtical queſtions, we 


| ſhould exerciſe ourſelves likewiſe, in relation to ſuch 


appearances, as every day occur : for theſe roo offer 
queſtions to us. Sich a one's ſon is dead. What 


Chap. 8. EPIGTET US. 219 
do you think of it? Anſwer: it is independent on 
choice: it is not an evil. Sich a one is diſinhe- 
rited by his father, What do you think of it? It 
is independent on choice : it is not an evil He 
hath been afflicted by it. This is dependent on 
choice: it is an evil. le hath ſupported it 
bravely.- This e on W : it is 
a good. | 

% 2. If we accuſtom ourliires-dn chile: manner, 
we (ſhall make an improvement; for we ſhall never 
aſſent to any thing, but what the appearance itſelf 
comprehends. A ſon is dead. What hath hap- 
pened?——A ſonisdead. ——Nothing more — 
pened 1 ſhip is loſt, He is carried to priſon, 
 —— — — What has happened? He is carried to priſon. 
That he is w2happy, is an addition, that every one 
makes of his o]. But Jupiter doth not 
order theſe things right. Why ſo? Becauſe 
he hath made you patient? becauſe he hath made 
you brave? becauſe he hath made them to be no 
evils? becauſe it is permitted you, while you ſuffer 
them, to be happy ? becauſe he hath opened you 
the door, whenever they do not ſuit you? s 
=, and do not complain. 

$. 3. If you would know how the Romans treat 
philoſophers, hear. Italicus, eſteemed one of the 
greateſt philoſophers among them, being in a paſſion 
with his own people, as if he had ſufftred ſome in- 
tolerable evil, ſaid once when I was by, © I cannot 
« bear it; you are the ruin of me; 3 
ys mn Uu a e 00 
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CHAP. IX. 


Cmoerning a certain orator who was ' going fo Rome 
| is on a iow 7 % Lee 
15 | 


$:24 41 
; was going to Rome, on a law ſuit, in 

which his dignity was concerned; and, after telling 
him what he thought of the affair? If you aſk me, 
ſays Epictetus, what will happen to you at Rome, 
and whether you ſhall gain, or loſe your cauſe, 1 
have no theorem for this. But'if'you-aſk me, how 
you ſhall fare? I can anſwer, if you have right prin- 
ciples, weil; if wrong ones, ill. For principle is 
to every one, the cauſe of action. For what is the 
reaſon, that you ſo earneſtly deſired to be voted go. 
vernor of the Gnoſſians? Principle. What is the 
reaſon, that you are now going to Rome? Princt- 
ple. And in winter too; and with danger, and ex- 
pence? why: becauſe it is neceſſary. What tells you 


ſo ? Principle. If then, principles are the cauſes of 
all our actions, where- ever any one hath bad princi- 


ples, the effect will be anſwerable to the cauſe. 


Well then: are all our principles ſound? are both 


yours, and your antagoniſts ? how then do you dif- 


fer? or are yours better than his? why ? You think 


ſo; and ſo doth he, that his are better; and ſo do 


madmen. This is a bad criterion. | But ſhow me, 


that you have made ſome examination, and taken 
ſome care of your principles. As you now take 2 


voyage to Rome, for the government of the Gnoſ- 


ſians, and are not contented to ſtay at home, with 
the honours you before enjoyed, but deſire ſome- 


HEN a en came to him, n 


it 
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thing greater, and more illuſtrious; did you ever 
take ſuch a voyage, in order to examine your own 
principles; and to throw away the bad ones, if you 
happened to have any? did. you ever apply to any 
one, upon this account? what time did you ever ſet 
yourſelf ? what age? Run over your years. If you - 
are aſhamed of me, do it to yourſelf. Did you ex» 
amine your principles, when you were a child? did 
you not then do every thing, juſt as you do every 
thing, nau? when you were a youth, and frequent : 
ed the ſchools of the orators, and made declamatis 
ons yourſelf, did you ever imagine, that you were 
deficient in any thing? and when you became a 
man, and entered upon public buſineſs, pleaded. 
cauſes, and acquired credit, who, any longer, ap- 
peared to be equal to you? how would you have 
borne, that any one ſhould examine, whether your 
principles were bad ? what, then, "on you. have 
me ſay to you ? 5 | j = *1OunÞ * 

Aſſiſt me in this affair. | 

I have no theorem for that. Neither are you - 
come to me, if it be upon that account you came, 
as to a philoſopher.; but as you would come to an 
herb-ſeller, or a ſhoe-maker. 

To what purpoſes then oh how the. philoſophers 
theorem? 

For preſerving and condufting Fc ah Faculty 5 
conformably to nature, whatever Owe x No you | 
think this a ſmall thing? 

No: but the greateſt. , le 
5 Well : and doth it require but a mort time 2 2 
of. may it be taken, as you paſs by? If you can, take 
h it then: and ſo you will fay, I have viſited Epic- 
be-! us ——Ay: dud; ” Us or a 
| T 3 
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222 THE DISCOURSES OF Book III,. 

ſtatue. For you have ſeen me, and nothing more. 
g But he viſits a man, as a man, who learns his prin- 
1 ciples; and, in return, ſhows his own. Learn my 
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i [ | : principles. show me yours. © hen ſay, you have 
WI viſited 'me. ' Let us confute each other. If I have 


{ 4 i any; take it away. If you have any, bring it forth. 
5 TP his is viſiting- a philoſopher.” No. But „ It lies 
Wi % in our way, and, while we are about hiring a 
1 « ſhip, we may call on Epictetus. Let us ſee what 
& it 18 de ſays.“ And then, when you are gone, 
c vou ſay, „Epictetus is nothing. His language 
1 4 was inacturate, was barbarous.“ For what elſe 
1 did you come to jadge of? « Well: but if I em- 
1 « ploy myſelf in theſe things, I ſhall be without 
1 & an eſtate, like you.” Nothing perhaps is neceſ- 
1 fary to be ſaid to this, but that I do not want them. 
But, if you poſſeſs many things, you ſtill want 0- 
thers: ſo that, whether TR will or Te JED are 
poorer than I. 

* 2. What then do 1 want? 

What you have not: confluncy'; ; a mind con- 
formable to nature; and a freedom from perturba- 
tion. Patron, or 'n6 patron, what care 1? But yon 
do. I am richer than you. I am not anxious what 
Caeſar will think of me. I flatter no one, on that 

account. This I have, inſtead of ſilver and gold 
plate. You have your veſſels, of gold; but your 
diſcourſe, your principles, your aſſents, your /put- 
1 ſuits, your deſires, of mere earthen ware. When 
Ih) have all theſe conformable to nature, why ſhould 
not I beſtow ſome ſtudy upon my reaſoning too? l 
am at leiſure. My mind is under no diſtraction. 
Li In this freedom from diſtraction; What ſhall T'do? 
11 dave 1 any thing more 3 à man, than this? 
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You, when you have nothing to do), are reſtleſs; 


ſnould not the philoſopher poliſh his reaſoning ? You 
have fine chryſtal and myrrhine vaſes; I have acute 
forms of reaſoning. To , all you have appears 
little; to- me, all I have, great. Tour appetite is 
unſatiable; mine is ſatisfied. When children thurſt 
their hand into a narrow jar of nuts and figs, if 
they fill it, they cannot get it out again; then they 
fall a crying. Drop a few of them, and you will 
get out the reſt. And do you too drop your de- 
ſire: do not covet _— i oe you will 2 5 


Len | | © | . : n | ; 
; 0 n 4 . * : 
: W what manner we ought fo bear -f re. 
E 


„ E ould have all our ens ty, 
to make uſe of, on every occaſion. 


n- At A ſuch as relate to dinner; in the bath, 
4. ſuch as relate to _ bath; and i in * N ſuch as 
ou relate to the alle! 4 Ithzy Weak. 5 5 


Let not the rating God 14f es ſürpriſe, 

Nor creep in ſlumbers, on thy weary 5 5 
Ere every action of the former day * 4 : 
Strictly thou doſt, and righteoufly ſurvey, © 


What good, or ill, has this day's life expreſs'd ® 
Where have I fail'd, in what I ought to de? 45 
F evil uere thy _— e and mourn, e 
If good, byes — — Hitt you ol 
. 2 cog Late wry? Emi 104 1 Ne Pytivgoras. 
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you go to the theatre, or perhaps to bathe. - Why 
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What have I done ? in what have I tranſsreſs'd ? . 
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| low them, wretch? is it not that you may de prol- 
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We ſhould retain theſe verſes, fo as to apply 


them to our uſe : not merely to repeat them aloud, 


as we do the verſes in honour en [without 


minding what we are about]. 


$. 2. Again: in a fever, we ſhould have. ſuch 


principles ready, as relate to a fever ; and not, as 
ſoon as we are taken ill, to loſe and forget all. Pro- 


vided I do but act like a philoſopher, let what will 
happen. Some way or other depart I muſt, from 


this frail body, whether a fever comes, or not. 
What is it to be a philoſopher? is it not to be pre. 
pared rl be events? do not you comprehend, 
that you fay, in effect, if I am but prepared to bear 
all events with calmneſs, let what will happen ? 


Otherwiſe, you are like a pancratiaſt, who, after re. 


ceiving a blow, ſhould quit the combat. In that 
caſe indeed you may allowably leave off, and not 
[run the hazard] of being whipt. But what ſhall 


| we get by leaving off philoſophy ? what then ought 
each of us to ſay upon every difficult occaſion ? 


« Tt was for this, that I exerciſed : it was for this, 
«- that I prepared myſelf.” God ſays to you, give 


me a proof if you have gone through the preparatory 


combats, according to the rule: if you have fol- 
lowed a proper diet ; a proper exerciſe : if you have 
obeyed your. maſter : and, after this, do you faint, 
at the very time of action? Now is the proper time 
for a fever. Bear it well: for thirſt: bear it well: 
for hunger: bear it well. Is it not in your pow 
er? who ſhall reſtrain you? A phyſician may te- 


ſtrain you from drinking; but he cannot reſtrain 


you from bearing hunger, well. But I cannot fol- 
low my ſtudies. And for what end do you fol- 
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perous? that you may be conſtant? that you may 
think and act conformably to nature? what reſtrains 
you, but that in a fever, you may preſerve your 
ruling faculty conformable to nature? Here is the 
proof of the matter. Here is the trial of the philoſo- 
pher: for a fever, is a part of life, juſt as a walk, 
a voyage, or a journey. Do you read, when you 
are walking? No: nor in a fever. But when 
you walk well, you have every thing belonging to 
: a walker: ſo, if you bear a fever well, you have 
| every thing belonging to one in a fever. What is it 
to bear a fever well? Not to blame either God or 
man: not to be affſicted at what happens: to ex- 
pect death in a right and becoming manner; and to 
do what is to be done. When the e enters, 
not to dread what he may fay; ; nor, if he ſhould 
tell you that you are-in a fair way, to be too much 
rejoiced: for what good hath he told you ? when 
you were in health; what good did it do you? not 
to be dejected, when he tells you, that you are 
very ill ? For what is it to be very ill? To be 
near the ſeparation of ſoul and body. What 
harm is there in this, then? if you are not near 
it now, will you not be near it hereafter? what, 
will the world be quite overſet when you die? why 
then, do you flatter your phyſician ? why do you 
lay, « If you pleaſe, Sir, I ſhall do well?“ why do 
you. furniſh- an oceaſion to his pride? why do not 
you treat a phyſician, with regard to an inſignificant 
body, wich is not yours, but by nature mortal, as 
you do a ſhoemaker, about your foot; or a carpen - 
ter, about a houſe? Theſe are the things neceſſary, 
to one in a fever. If he fulfils theſe, be hath what 
belongs to him. For i it is not the . of a us 
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WD loſopher to take care of theſe mere externals; of his 
1 wine, his oil, or his body; but his ruling faculty: 
„ and how, with regard to externals? So as not to 
et behave inconſiderately, about them. What occaſion 
WH: then, is there for fear? what occaſion for anger, 
| | ) ' about what belongs to others, and what is of no m- 
wif lue? For, two rules we ſhould always have ready: 
1 that nothing is good or evil, but choice : and, that 
we are not to lead events, but to follow them, 
& My brother ought not to have treated me fo.” 
Very true; but he muſt ſee to that. However he 
- treats me, I am to act right with regard to him; for 
the one is my own concern; the other is not: the 
one cannot be reſtrained ; the other may. 
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Miſcellaneous. 


i $ 1. HERE are ſome ee appoint 
= ed, as by a law, for ſuch as diſobey the 
divine adminiſtration. Whoever ſhall. eſteem an) | 
thing good, except what depends on choice, let him 
be full of perturbation, Whoever eſteems any 
thing elſs to be evil, let him grieve, let him mourn, 
let him lament, let him be wretched. _——And yet, I ! 
though thus ſeverely puniſhed, we cannot deſiſt. - 
Remember what rg of a e 


| 01 

| A worſe than thou might enter hare e 115 tu 
Wo rude affront ſball drive him from my Moor 3 it 
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5. 2. This too you ſhould be prepared to fay;/ 
with regard to a father: it is not lawful for me u& 
affront you, father; even if a worſe than you 
ſhould have come : for all are from paternal” Jove. 
And fo of a brother; for all are from kindred Jove. 
Al NE 
the other relations,” x 
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IE: Aſeetic Exerciſe | 


3.1 — ch api 
yond nature; nor merely to attract 

admiration : for thus we, who call ourſelves Philo- 

ſophers, ſhall not differ from jugglers. For it is dif- 

ficult tow, to walk upon a rope; and not only df. 
ficult, but dangerous. Gugbt we too, for that res- 
ſon, to make it our ſtudy to walk upon a rope, of 
ſet up a palm-tree, or graſp a ſtatue ? By no means. 
It is not every thing difficult, or dangerous, that is 
a proper exerciſe ; but ſuch things as are OY 
to what lies before us to do. 

And what is it that lies before us to do? 


- To have our pr ge and averſions free from re- 
ſtraint. 


How is that ? 
Not to be diſappointed of our 9 nor TR 
our averſion. To this ought our exerciſe to be 
turned. For, without ſtrong and conſtant exerciſe, 


it is not poſſible to preſerve our deſire undiſappoints 
ed, and our averſion unincurred; and therefor; if 


11, ve ſuffer it to be externally PARITY things in« 
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dependent on choice, be aſſured, that your defire 
will neither gain its object, nor your averſion, avoid 
it. VVV 
g. 2. And, becauſe habit hath a powerful influ- 
ence, and we are habituated to apply our deſire and 
averſion to externals only, we muſt oppoſe one ha- 
bit to another; and, where the appearances are moſt 
ſlippery, there oppoſe exerciſe. I am inclinable to 


138 pleaſure. I will bend myſelf beyond a dne propor- 
WH - tion to the other ſide, for the ſake of -exerciſe. I 
þ / 5 am averſe to pain. I will break and exerciſe the ap- 
14 pearances [which ſtrike my mind], that I may with. 
Wo draw. my averſion, from every ſuch object. For 
who is the practitioner in exereiſe? He ho endes. 
ours totally to reſtrain deſire, and to apply averſion 
Ro only to things dependent on choice: and endeayours 
ww it moſt in the moſt difficult cafes. - Hence different 
{0 perſons are to be exerciſed, in different ways. What 
ſignifies it, to this purpoſe; to ſet up a palm tree, 
or carry about a tent of ſkins, or a peſtle and mor- 
1 tar? If you are haſty, man, let it be your exerciſe 
If "' - to bear ill language patiently ; and, - when you are 
salfrronted, not to be angry. Thus, at length, you 
. li | may arrive at ſuch a proficiency, as, when any one 
1 ſtrikes you, to ſay to yourſelf, « Let me ſuppoſe 
4 ſ | c this, to be graſping a ſtatue.” Next, exerciſe 
1 4 | yourſelf to make a decent uſe of wine: not to drinł | 
oh. - a great deal; for even in this, there are ſome, lo | 
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1 fooliſh as to exerciſe. themſelves: but at firſt to ab- 
. 5 ſtain from it; and to abſtain from a girl, and from 
Nt dàdaelicacies in eating. Afterwards you will venture in- 
5 to the. liſts, at ſome proper ſeaſon, by way of trial, 
if at all, to ſee whether appearances get the better of 
vou, as much as they uſed to do, But at firſt, ff 
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from what is ſtronger than you. The conteſt of a 
fine girl, with a young man, juſt initiated into philo. 
ſophy, is unequal. The braſs pot and the earthen 
pitcher, as the fable ſays, are an unſuitable match, 
3. Next to the deſires and averſions, is the 
| 1 claſs, of the purſuits and avoidances; that 
t they may be obedient to reaſon; that nothing may 
) be done improperly in ms of time or place, or in 
s any other reſpe&t. | 
I 6. 4. The third claſs relates to aſſent, and wha 
» is plauſible and perſuaſive. As-Socrates ſaid, that 
he we are not to lead an unexamined life ; ſo neither 
Ir 
2 


are we to admit an unexamined appearance; but to 
ſay, „Stop: let me ſee what you are, and whence 
"N « yon come.“ (As the watch ſay, ſhow me the 
ticket.) © 3 you that ſignal from nature, which 
« js neceſſary to the admiſſion of every appearance ?” 
H. 5. In ſhort, whatever things are applied to 
the body, by thoſe who exerciſe it, if they any way 
affect deſire or averſion, they may be uſed in aſcetic 
exerciſe. But, if this be done for mere oſtentation, 
it belongs to one who looks out and hunts for ſome- 
thing external; and ſeeks for ſpectators to exclaim, 
« What a great man!“ Hence Apollonius ſaid well. 
« If you have a mind to exerciſe yourſelf, for your 
« own benefit, when you are choaking with heat, 
« take a little cold water in your mouth; and ſpire * 
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6 it out again, and tell nobody.” 13 
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Nat Solitude is ; and what & ſolitary perſon. 


perſon. For not he who is alone, is 
therefor ſolitary, any more than one in a croud, 
the contrary, When therefor we loſe a ſon, or a 
brother, or a friend, on whom we have been uſed - 
to repoſe, we often ſay, we are left ſolitary, even 
in the midſt of Rome, where ſuch a croud is con- 
tinually meeting us; where we live among ſo many, 
and when we have, perhaps, a numerous train of 
ſervants. For he is underſtood to be ſolitary, who 
is helpleſs and expoſed to ſuch as would injure him. 
Hence, in a journey eſpecially, we call ourſelves ſo. 
litary, when we fall among thieves: for it is not 
the ſight of a man that removes our ſolitude, but of 
an honeſt man; a man of honour, and a helpful 
companion. If merely being alone is ſufficient for 
ſolitude, Jupiter may be ſaid to be ſolitary at the 
conflagration, and bewail himſelf, that he hath nei- 
ther Juno nor Pallas, nor Apollo, nor brother, nor 


6. 1. 8 is the ſlate of a helpleſs 


„ 


1 ſon, nor deſcendant, nor relation. This, ſome in- 
| ' deed ſay, he doth, when he is alone at the cofla- 
| [ za iN gration. Such as theſe, moved by ſome principle, 
ll þ 11 ſome natural deſire of ſociety, and mutual love, 
Wt! - and by. the pleaſure of converſation, do not rightly 
"x ; U conſider the ſtate of a perſon who is alone. We 
1 i | | ovght, however, to be prepared in ſome manner for 
Wits: this alſo, to be ſelf ſufficient, and able to bear our 
| | i own company. For as Jupiter canverſes with him- 
. p 
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Chap. 13. PEPICTETUS 
ſelf, acquieſces in himſelf, and contemplates his own 
adminiſtration, and is employed in thoughts worthy 
of himſelf; ſo ſhould we be able to talk with our- 
ſelves, and not to need the converſation of others ; 
nor be at a loſe [for employment]: to attend to the 
divine adminiſtration ;_ to conſider our relation to 
other beings ; how we have formerly been affected 
by events; how we are affected now: what are the 
things that ſtill preſs upon us: how theſe too may 
be cured ; how removed: if any thing wants com- 
Z pleting, to complete it, according to reaſon. You 
T ſee, that Caeſar hath procured us a profound peace: 
E there are neither wars, nor battles, nor great robbe- 
ries, nor piracies; but we may travel at all hours, 
f and fail from Eaſt to Weſt. But can Caeſar procure 
) us peace from a fever too ? from a ſhipwreck? from 
. a a fire? from an earthquake ? from a thunder ſtorm ? 
nay, even from love? He cannot.. From grief ? 
from envy ? No: not from any one of theſe. But 
the doctrine of philoſophers promiſes to procure us 
peace, from theſe too. And what doth it fay? 
« If you will attend to me, O mortals, where-ever - 
you are, and whatever you are doing, you ſhall 
neither grieve, nor be angry, nor be compelled, 
nor reſtrained : but you ſhall live impaſſive, and 
, free, from all.” Shall not he who enjoys this 
peace, proclaimed, not by Caeſar (for how ſhould 
he have it to proclaim ?) but by God, through rea- 
ſon, be contented, when he is alone reflecting, and 
conſidering ; © To me there can now no ill happen: 
there is no thief, no earthquake. All is full of 
peace, all full of tranquillity ; every road, every 
city, every aſſembly. My neighbour, my com- 
* panion, unable to hurt me.” Another, whoſe 
f U 2 | | 
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1 care it is, provides you with food, with clothes, with 
1 ſenſes, with pre conceptions. Whenever he doth 
„ not provide what is neceſſary, he ſounds a retreat: 
WH! be opens the door, and ſays to you; „ Come.“ 


Whither? To nothing dreadful; but to that, whence 
„ you were made: to what is friendly and congenial, 
| 9 5 to the elements. What in you was fire, goes away 


| | to fire; what was earth, to earth; what air, to air; 
1 what water, to water, There a wa Hades, nor 
Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon ; but all 
is full of Gods and demons. He who can have ſuch 
thoughts; and can look upon the ſun, moon, and 
. ſtars, and enjoy the earth and ſea, is no more ſoli- 
1 tary, than he is helpleſs. Well: but ſuppoſe 
any one ſhould come and murder me, when I am 
TER alone.——— Fool : not you ; but that inſignificant 
It {+ | body of yours. 
1 6. 2. What ſolitude is there then left? what 
| 1 if deſtitution? why do we make ourſelves worſe than 
Vi children? what do they do, when they are left a- 


4 lone? They take up ſhells and duſt : they build 
| | - houſes; then pull them down: then build ſome- 


= 
"OTE PIRIE. 
e 


0 | thing ele : and thus never want amuſement. Sup- 
1 . poſe you were all to fail away; am I to fit, and 
Hi M 


dif cry, becauſe J am left alone, and ſolitary? Am 1 
. ſo unprovided with ſhells and duſt? But children 
1 do this from folly; and we are wretched from wiſe | 
| 1 dom. | 

| 9. 3. Every great faculty i is dangerous to a begin · Bl , 
. ner. Study firſt how to live like a perſon in ſick- [ 
* neſs; that in time you may know how to live like y 
1 one in health. Abſtain from food. Drink water. WW... 
Wiki: Totally repreſs your deſire, for ſome time, that you n. 
11 may at * uſe it wg to a and, if 7 
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1 according to reaſon, las you may, when you 

9 come to] have ſome good in you, you vill uſe it 

vou. No: but we would live immediately as men 

already wiſe; and be of ſervice to makind. 
Of what ſervice? ? what are you doing ? why : have 
you been of ſervice to yourſelf ? but you would ex- 
hort them. You exhort ! would you be of ſervice 
to them, ſhow them, by your own example, what 
kind of men philoſophy makes; and be not imperti- 
nent. When you eat, be of ſervice to thoſe who 
eat with you. Be of ſervice to them, by giving way 
to all, yielding to them, bearing with them; and 
not by throwing out your own has humour upon 
them. | 


CHAP. 
M hens . 


„ bad reh cannot ſing alone, but 
in a chorus; ſo ſome perſons cannot 
walk alone. If you are any thing, walk alone 
talk by yourſelf; and do not ſkulk in the chorus. 
Think a little at laſt: look about you: ſift yourſelf, 
that you may know what you are. 

$. 2 If a perſon drinks Jane or doth any ng 
elle, for the ſake of exerciſe, upon every occaſion 
be tells all he meets; “ drink water.” Why: do 
you drink water merely for the ſake of drinkiog i: ? 
If it doth you any good to drink it, drink; if not, 
you act ridiculouſly. But, if it is for your advan- 
tage, and you drink it, ſay nothing about it before 
tnoſe who are apt to take, offence. What then ? 
Theſe are : the very people you wiſh to Pleaſe. 

* 
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1 F- 3. Of actions ſome are performed on their own 
4 5 | al account ; others occaſioned by circumſtances: ſome 
Wl! proceed from motives of prudence : ſome from com · 
WH! plaiſance to others; and ſome are done in purſuance 
. of a manner of life, which we have taken up. 

i 4. Two thing muſt be rooted out of men; 


conceit and diffidence. Conceit lies in thinking you 
want nothing: and diffidence, i in ſuppofing it impoſe 
ſible, that, under ſuch -adverſe circumſtances, you 


mould ever ſucceed. Now, conceit is removed by 
Wk. confutation ; and of this Socrates was the author, 
VE And [in order to ſee] that the undertaking is not 
* impracticable, conſider and enquire. The enquiry 
ö | itſelf will do you no harm: and it is almoſt being 


FF: a philoſopher, to enquire, how it is poſſible to make 


1 uſe of our deſire and averſion, without bindrance. 
Wk it $. 5. I am better than you; for my father hath 
Wil 4 | been conſul. I have been a tribune, ſays another, 


and not you. If we were horſes, would you fay, | 
84: my father was ſwifter than yours ? I have abundance 
f N 3 of oats and hay, and fine trappings? what now, if, 


ith while you were ſaying this, I ſhould anſwer ; © Be 
1% It « it ſo. Let us run a race then.“ Is there nothing 
44 in man analogous to a race in horſes, by which it 


may be known, which is better or worſe ? Is there 
not honour, fidelity, juſtice? Show yourſelf the 
better in theſe; that you may be the better, as a 
man. But if you tell me, you can kick violent- 
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That 9 thing is to be undertaken with circumſpece 
N 


N every affair conſider what precedes and 
follows; and then undertake it. Other- 
ö wiſe you will begin with ſpirit; but, not having 
thought of the conſequences, when ſome of them 
appear, you will ſhamefully deſiſt. “ I would con- 
« quer at the Olympic games.” But conſider what 
proceeds and follows, and then, if it be for your 
advantage, engage in the affair. You muſt conform 
to rules; ſubmit to a diet; refrain from dainties; 
exerciſe your body, whether you chuſe it or not, at 
a ſtated hour, in heat and cold ; you muſt drink no 
cold water; nor, ſometimes, even wine, In a 
word, you muſt give "yourſelf up to your maſter, 
as to a phyſician. Then, in the combat, you may 
be thrown into a ditch, diſlocate your arm, turn 
your ankle, ſwallow abundance of duſt, be whipt; . 
and, after all, loſe the victory. When you have 
reckoned up all this, if your inclination ſtill holds, 
ſet about the combat. Otherwiſe take notice, you 
will behave like children, who ſometimes play wreſt- 
lers, ſometimes gladiators; ſometimes blow a-trum- 
pet, and ſometimes act a tragedy : when they hap- 
pen to have ſeen and admired theſe ſhows. Thus 
you too will be, at one time, a wreſtler ; at another 
a gladiator 3 now, a philoſopher ; dies. an orator: 
but, with your whole ſoul, nothing at all. Like 
an ape, you mimick all you ſee; and one thing af - 
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ter another is ſure to pleaſe you; but is out of fa. 
vour, as ſoon as it becomes familiar. For you have 
never entered upon any thing conſiderately, nor af. 
ter having viewed the whole matter on all ſides, or 
made any ſcrutiny into it; but raſhly, and with a 
a cold inclination. Thus ſome, when they have 
1 ſeen a philoſopher, and heard a man ſpeaking like 
„ Euphrates, (though, indeed, who can ſpeak like 
him ?) have a mind to be philoſophers too. Conſi- 
['% der firſt, man, what the matter is, and what your 
vi ' own nature is able to bear. If you would be a 
1 wreſtler, conſider your ſhoulders, your back, your 
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4 | | thighs :' for different perſons are made for different 
wi things. Do you think, that you can act as you do, 
I and be a philoſopher ? that you can eat, and drink, 
WY 5. and be angry, and diſcontented, as you are now ? 
138 You muſt watch ; you muſt labour ; you muſt get 
7 the better of certain appetites: you muſt quit your 
1 acquaintance; be deſpiſed by your ſervant; be 
EE laughed at by thoſe you meet : come off worſe tha 
79M others, in every thing; in magiſtracies ; in honours; 
Els in courts of judicature. When you have conſidered 
„ all theſe things round, approach, if you pleaſe : if, 
1 by parting with them, you have a mind to ourchall 
if Tit © apathy, freedom, and tranquillity. If not, do not, 
[| 47h come hither :. do not, like children, be one while 
1 1 a philoſopher, then a publican, then an orator, and | 
7 '  - then one of Caeſar's officers Theſe things are 
jd not conſiſtent. You muſt be one man, either good 


t 
or bad. You muſt cultivate either your own ruling g 
u 
VL 
th 


faculty, or externals; and apply yourſelf either to 
things within or without you ; that is, be either a 
* or one of the vulgar. | 
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What caution is neceſſary in e and cor. 


or be il|-natured ? Is any of you prepared, like a | 


-c H, A . VE 


plaiſance. 


J. 1. E who frequently converſes with _ 

| either in diſcourſe, or entertainments, 
or in any familiar way of living, muſt "neceſſarily 
either become like his companions, or bring them 
over to his own way. For, if a dead coal be ap- 
plied to a live one, either the firſt will quench the 
laſt, or the laſt kindle the firſt. Since then, the 
danger i is ſo great, caution muſt be uſed in entering 
into theſe familiarities with the vulgar; remembering, 
that it is impoſſible to touch a chimney ſweeper, with- 
out being partaker of his ſoot. - For what will you do, 
if you are to talk of gladiators, of horſes, of wreſt 
lers, and what is worſe, of men? „ Such a one is 
« good; another, bad: this was well, that ill done.” 
Beſides : what if any one ſhould ſneer, or ridicule, 


harper ; who, when he takes his harp, and tries the 
ſtrings, finds out which notes are diſcordant, and 
knows how to put the inſtrument in tune? hath any 
of you ſuch a faculty as Socrates had ? who, in eve- - 
ry converſation, could bring his companions to his 
own purpoſe ? whence ſhould you have it? you mult 
therefor be carried along By the vulgar. And why 
are they more powerful than you ? Becauſe they 
utter their corrupt ' diſcourſes from principle, and 
you your good ones, only from your lips. Hence 
they are without ſtrength, or life ; and it would 
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238 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock III. 
turn one's ſtomach to hear your exhortations, and 
poor miſerable virtue, celebrated up- hill and down. 
Thus it is, that the vulgar get the better of you: 
for principle is always ſtrong, always invincible, 
Therefor, before theſe good opinions are fixed in 
you, and you have acquired ſome faculty for your 
ſecurity, I adviſe you to be cautious, in your fami- 
liarity with the vulgar: otherwiſe, if you have any 
impreſſions made on you in the ſchools, they will 
melt away daily, like wax before the ſun. Get 2 + 
way then, far from the ſun, while you have theſe 
-waxen opinions. 
$. 2. It is for this reaſon, that the phllolopben 
adviſe us to leave our country; becauſe inveterate 
manners draw the mind aſide, and prevent the be- 
ginning of a new habit. We cannot bear thoſe, 
who meet us, to ſay, “ Hey-day ! ſuch a one is 
“ turned philoſopher ; who was ſo and ſo.” Thus 
| phyſici icians ſend patients, with lingering diſtempers, 
to another place, and another air: and they do 
right. Do you too import other manners, inſtead 
of thoſe you carry out. Fix your opinions, and ex- 
erciſe yourſelves in them. No: but from hence to 
the theatre, to the gladiators, to the walks, to the 
circus ; then thither again: then back again; jul 
the ſame perſons all the while. No dood habit, n0 0 
attention, no animadverſion, upon ourſelves. No 4 
-obſervation what uſe we make of the appearances 
preſented to our minds; whether it be conformable, n 
or contrary, to nature, whether we anſwer them 0 
right, or wrong; whether we ſay to en indepen- 
dent on choice, . You are nothing to me.” If this I 
be not yet your caſe, fly TO your former habits: 
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fly from the vulgar, if you would ever — to be 
any thing. 


CHA P. _ 
Ld Providence. 


7 HENE VER you 1 any is to 
Y the charge of providence, do but re- 


greeably to reaſon. 


0 Well: but a diſhoneſt man hath the rig : 
In what? 8 ? 


In money. | 1 


Why : he is better rqualified] f for it than you: 
becauſe he flatters, he throws away ſhame, he keeps 
awake : and where is the wonder ? but look whether 
he hath the advantage of you in fidelity, or in ho. 
nour. You will find he hath not : but, where ever 
it is beſt for you to have the advantage of him, there 
you have it. I once ſaid to one who was full of 
indignation, at the good fortune of Philoſtorgus, 
Why: would you be willing to ſleep with Sura?“ 
Heaven forbid, ſaid he, that day ſhould ever come ! 
——— Why then are you angry, that he is paid 
for what he ſells : or how can you call him happy, 
in poſſeſſions acquired by means, which you deteſt * 
or what harm doth providence do, in giving the beſt 
things to the beſt men? is it not better to have a 
ſenſe of honour, than to be rich ? —Granted. 
—— Why then are you angry, man, if you have 
What is beſt ? Always remember then, and have it 


; | flect; and you will find, that it hath happenec a a | 


ready, that a better man hath the advantage of a | 
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worſe, in that inſtance, in which he is n. a" 
1 will never have any indignation. 

But my wife treats me ill. 

Well: if you are aſked, what is the matter FP an. 
ſwer; « My wife treats me = 

Nothing more ? 

Nothing. DN 

My father gives me nothing, What is the 
matter? My father gives me nothing. To 
denominate this an evil, ſome external and falſe ad- 
dition muſt be made. We are not therefor to get 
rid of poverty; but of our n CE it; 
| and we ſhall do well. | 

When Galba was killed, ſomebody ſaid to Rufoz 
ce Now, indeed, the world is governed by Provi. 
ce dence.” I never thought, anſwered Rufus, of 
bringing the ſlighteſt proof, that the wr was go. 
verned by ION from Galba, 


% 


G M A E. XVII. 


7 hat we 1 not to be alarmed, y 1 news that 
| 7 8h Fog Hs, 


. \ N HEN any alarming news is-brought 
TER, you, always have it at hand, that 10 
news can be brought you, concerning what is in 
your own choice. Can any one bring you nevs5 
that your opinions or deſires are ill conducted? By 
no means: but that ſomebody is dead. What ö 
that to you then ? that ſomebody ſpeaks ill of you 
And what is that to you then? that your father. 
nn. ſome contrivance, or other. Apait ſt whit! 


your body; againſt your eſtate ? You are very ſafe: 
this is not againſt you.————ut the judge [perhaps] 
hath pronounced you guilty of impiety. And did 


not the judges pronounce the ſame of Socrates? is. 
his pronouncing a ſentence, any buſineſs of yours? 
No. Then why do you, any longer, trouble your- 
ſelf about it? There is a duty incumbent on your 


father; which, unleſs he performs, he loſes the cha- 


rater of a father, of natural affection, of tender= 
neſs. Do not want him to loſe any thing elſe, by 
this: for no perſon i is ever guilty in one inſtance, 

and a ſufferer in another. Your duty, on the o- 


ther hand, is to make your defence, with con, 


ſtancy, modeſty, and mildneſs : otherwiſe vou 


loſe the character of filial piety ; of ' modeſty, and 
generolity of mind. Well: and is your judge 
free from danger? No. He runs an equal hazard. 
Why then, are you ſtill afraid of his deciſion? what 
have you to do with the evil of another? Making a 
bad defence would be you own evil. Let it be your 


only care to avoid that; but whether ſentence is 


paſſed on you, or not, as it is the buſineſs, ſo it is 
the evil, of another. Such a one threatens you.” 
——Me e No. He cenſures you. ———-Let 
him look to it, how he doth his own buſineſ—— 


He will give an n unjuſt ſentence _ you.” —— 
Poor wretch ! os rey Al v0 : 


chap. 18. 1 E PG TIE HU gu 
_ againſt your choice ? how can he ? well: but againſt. 
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one Fay 1 am undone, on the account of my child, 


— — 22 


7 ö * 


N —_ * 


de obliged to ſay, I am undone ! reflects, and adds, 
on account of myſelf, + For choice cannot be re- 


remember, that there is no cauſe of perturbation and 
| Inconſtancy, but principle, I would engage we ſhould 


what harm hath the ſtone done? was it to move out 


wie do not find ſomething to eat, when we come 
out of the bath, our governor doth not try to mo- 


but of our child. 


grown up, we appear children. 


5 
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ao 


: 1.3 _ . ; a 8 
— J . 33 * ; — 
. * 


What is. the condition of the der and what 7. 5 


\H E firſt difference EI —— | 
- vulgar, and a philoſopher, is this: the 


my brother, my father : but the other, if ever he 


ſtrained, or hurt, by any thing to which choice doth 
not extend; but only by itſelf. If therefor we al. 
ways would incline: this way, and whenever we are 
unſucceſsful, would lay the fault on ourſelves, and 


make ſome proficiency. But we ſet out in a very 
different way, from the very beginning. In infan · 
ey, for example, if we happen to ſtumble, our 
nurſe doth not chide us, but beats the ſtone. Why; 


of its place, for the folly of your child? again: if 


derate our appetite, but beats the cook. davis did 
we appoint you governor of the cook, man? No: 
It is he whom you are to corrett 
By theſe means, even when we are 
For an unmuſical 


perſon is a — in — an literate perſon, 3 


tM 


and improve. 


— 
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child in nene and an e arg; one 2 ag n 
life. | 4 7 5 


6 H AP. XX. 


That foie 4 may ws ki fron every ex: | 
en e | 


6 1. JN appearances) that 3 objects of 
contemplation, almoſt all perſons have al. 
| lowed good and evil to be in ourfelves, and not in 
externals. No one fays, it is good, to be day; 
evil, to be night; and. the greateſt evil, that three 
ſhould be four: but what? That knowlege' is good, 
and error evil. 80 that, concerning falſhood itſelf, 
there exiſts one good thing; the knowlege, that it 
is falſnood. Thus then, ſhould it be, in life alſo. 
Health is a good; ſickneſs, an evil. No, Sir. But 
what? A right uſe of health is good; a wrong one 
an evil. So that, in truth, it is poſſible to be a 
gainer, even by ſickneſs. And is it not poſſible, by 
death too? by mutilation ? do you think Menaeceus 
an incouſiderable gainer by death? May whe - 
ever talks thus, be ſoch a gainer as he was!! 
Why: pray, Sir, did not he preſerve his patriotiſm, 
his magnanimity, his fidelity, bis gallant ſpirit? and 
if he had lived on, would he not have loſt all theſe ?_ 
would not cowardice, mean-ſpiritedneſs, and hatred 
of his country, and a wretched love of life,, have 
been his portion? well, now: do not you think 
| him .a conſiderable gainer, by dying? No: but 1 
5 warrant you, the father of Admetus was a great 
D, 4 gainer, by living on, in ſo mean; ſpirited and wreteh- 
ed a way, as he did? why: nn 
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15 mere materials, [of ation.) Ceaſe to make your 


then to be gained from theſe men? From all; 


the man is, who knows, and follows the will of 'na- 
ture. 


in it; I will be compoſed and happy. 
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For | heaven's ſake, ceaſe to be thus ſtruck, by the 


ſelves ſlaves ; firſt of things, and then, upon their 
account; of the men who have the power, either to 
beſtow, or take them away. Is there any advantage 
even 
from a reviler. What advantage doth a wreſtler 
gain from him, with whom he exerciſes himſelf, be. 
fore the combat? the greateſt. Why: juſt in the 
fame manner I exerciſe myſelf with this man. He 

exerciſes me in patience, in gentleneſs, in meekneſs, ' 
No: but I ſuppoſe, I gain an advantage from him 
who manages my neck, and ſets my back and ſhoub 
ders in orders; and the beſt thing a man of exerciſe 
can ſay, is, © Lift him up with both hands,” and the 
heavier he is, the greater is my advantage: and yet, 
it is no advantage to me, when I am exerciſed in 
gentleneſs of temper! this is not knowing, how to 
gain an advantage from men. Is my neighbour x 
bad one ? -He is ſo, to himſelf; but a good one, to 
me. He exerciſes my good temper, my moderati- 
on. Is my father bad? To himſelf; but not to 
me. © This is the rod of Hermes. Touch with 
« it whatever you pleaſe. and it will become gold.” 


No: but bring whawyer you pleaſe, and I will turn 
it into good. Bring ſickneſs, death, want, reproach, 
capital trial. All theſe, by the rod of Hermes, ſball 
turn to advantage.“ What will you make of 
death? — Why: what but an ornzment to you; 
what but a means of your ſhowing, by action, what 


« What will you make of ſickneſs ??—— 
I will make a good figure 
I will not 


I will ſhow its nature. 


- 


make it happy, fortunate, reſpectable, and eligible. 


No.“ But, take care not to be fick.” Juſt as 
if one ſhould ſay, Take care, that the appearance 
« of three being four, doth-not preſent itſelf to you.” 


« It is an evil.” How an evil, man? If I think as 


I ought about it, what hurt will it any longer do- 
me? will it not even be an advantage to me? If 
then I think as 1 ought, of poverty, of ſickneſs, of 


being out of power, is not that enough for me? 


why then muſt I any longer ſeek good or evil, in 


externals ? but what is the ſtate of the caſe ? Theſe 


things are allowed here; but-nobedy carries them- 


home; but immediately every one is in a ſtate of 
war with his ſervant, his neighbours, with thoſe who 
ſneer and ridicule him. Well fare Leſbius, for 
proving every. day, that I know: nothing. — 


Concerning thoſe who readily ſet up for Sophif . 


. 1. EHE x who have received bare ptopoſi 


tions, are preſently. inclined to throw 
them up, as a ſick ſtomach doth its food. Firſt con- 


colt it, and then you will not throw it up; other- 


wiſe it will be crude and impure, and unfit for nou- 


nlbment. But- (how: us, from what you have di- 


lers do in their ſhoulders,. from their exerciſe and 
their diet: as artificers, in their ſkill, from vhat they 
have learnt. A carpenter. doth not come and ſay, 
: ä 8 | 


D . — —  — n 1 
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flatter my phyſician. I will not wiſh to die. What 
need you aſk further? whatever you give me, I wil 


geſted, ſome change in your ruling faculty; as wreſt. 
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« Hear me diſcourſe. on the art of building :“ but 

| he hires a houſe, and fits it up, and ſhows himſelf 
maſter of bis trade. Let it be your buſineſs like. 

wiſe to do ſomething like this: eat like a man; drink, 

- dreſs, marry, have children, perform the duty of a 

citizen; bear reproach ; bear with an unreaſonable 

brother; bear with a father; bear with a ſon, a 

neighbour, a companion; as becomes a man. Sho 

vs theſe things, that we may ſee that you have really 

learnt ſomewhat, from the philoſophers. No: 

But come and hear me repeat commentaries.” Get 

you gone, and ſeek ſomebody elſe, to throw them 

out upon. „ Nay, but I will explain the doctrines 

« of Chryſippus to you, ſo as no other perſon can: 

c J will elucidate his diftion, in the cleareſt man- 

« ner.” And is it for this then, that young men 

leave their country, and their own parents, that they 

may come and hear you explain werds? Ought they 

not to return patient, active, free from paſſion, free 

from perturbation; furniſhed with ſuch a proviſion 

for life, that, ſetting-out with it, they will be able 

to bear all events well, and derive ornament from 

them ? but how ſhould you impart what you have 

not? for have you yourſelf done any thing elſe, 

from the beginning, but ſpent your time in ſolving 

ſyllogiſms, and convertible propoſitions, and inter- 

rogatory arguments. « But ſuch a one hatha 

& ſchool, and why ſhould not I have one?“ 

| Wretch, theſe things are not effected, in a careleſs 

and fortuitous manner. But there muſt be age, and 

a method of life, and a guiding God. Is it not fo! 

| © = No one quits the port, or ſets fail, till he hath fs 

cdrificed to the Gods, and implored their aſſiſtance: 

do men ſow, without firſt invoking Ceres ? And 


% 


MT 
A 


tall any one who bath madernafien ſo great a work, 
undertake it ſafely, without the Gods? and ſhall 
they, who apply to ſuch a one, apply to him with 


ſucceſs? what are you doing elſe, man, but divulg- - 


ing the myſteries? And you ſay, „There is a tem- 


« ple at Eleuſis; and here is one too. There is a 
e prieſt; and J will make a prieſt here; there is a 
« herald ; and I will appoint a herald too; there is a 


ce torch-bearer; and I will have a torch-bearer : there 
« are torches; and ſo ſhall ' there be here. The 
« words ſaid, the things done, are the ſame. Where 
« is the difference betwixt one and the other.” 
Moſt impious man! is there no difference? Are 


theſe things of uſe out of place, and out of time? 
A man ſhould come with ſacrifices and prayers, pre- 


viouſly purified, and his mind affefted with a ſenſe, 
that he is approaching to ſacred and ancient rites, 
Thus the myſteries become uſeful : thus we come 


to have an idea, that all theſe things were appointed 


by the ancients, for the inſtruction and correction 
of life. But you divulge and publiſh them, with- 


out regard to time and place; without facrifices, 


without purity: you have not the garment that is 
neceſſary for a prieſt, nor the hair, or the girdle, 
that is neceſſary ; nor the voice, nor the age: nor 
have you purified yourſelf, like him. But, When 

you have got the words by heart, you ſay, „The 
words are ſacred of themſelves.” T heſe things 


are to be approached, in another manner, It is a 


great, ir is a myſtical affair ; not given by chance, 
or to every one indifferently, Nay, mere wiſdom, 
perhaps, is not a ſufficient qualification for the care 
of youth. There ought to be likewiſe a certain rea- 
dineſs and 3 for this, and indeed a * 
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them? do you, at all, know when, and how, and 


unſuitable to you? Leave it to thoſe who can per- 


one of thoſe, who cavſe the thing itſelf to be calum- 


f « m my aſſent otherwiſe given; nor have I at all made 


_ 
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conſlitution of body; and, above all, a counſel 
from God to undertake this office, as he counſelled 
Socrates to undertake the office of confutation ; 
Diogenes, that of authoritative reproof ; Zeno, that 
of dogmatical inſtruction. But you ſet up for a 
phyſician, provided with nothing but medicines, and 
without knowing, or having ſtudied, where, or 
how, they are to be applied. Why: ſuch a one 
4 had medicines for the eyes; and I have the ſame.” 
Have you, then, a faculty too of making uſe of 


to whom, they will be of ſervice ? why then do you 
act at hazard? why are you careleſs in things of the 
greateſt importance ? why do you attempt a- matter 


form it, and do it honour. Do not you bring a 
a ſcandal upon philoſophy, by your means; nor be 


niated. But, if theorems delight you, fit quiet, 
and turn them every way by yourſelf; but never 
call yourſelf a philoſopher ; nor ſuffer another to 
call. you ſo: but ſay, „He is miſtaken : for my 
« deſires are not different from what they were; 
« nor my purſuits directed to other objects; nor 


« any change in the uſe of the appearances, from 
% my. former condition.” Think and ſpeak thus 
of yourſelf, if you would think as you ought: if 
not, act at all hazards, and do as you do; eos 
ene you. 
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CHAP. xxU. 


. the Sie buluv. Em 
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* 
| ed inclined to the Cynic 'philoſophy, 
aſked him, what a Cynic muſt be, and what was tlie 


now, that he who attempts ſo great an affair with- 


only bring public diſhonour upon himſelf. For; in 
a well regulated houſe, no one comes, and ſays to 
himſelf, © T ought to be the manager here.” If he 


ly giving orders, he drags him out, and hath him 


family, who orders every thing. Tow are the 
* ſun: you can, by making a circuit, form the 


« the fruits; raiſe and calm the winds, and give A 
moderate wthth to the bodies of men. G0: 
make your circuit, and thus intimately move every 


* calf : when the lion appears, do your part, or 
you will ſuffer for it. You are a bull, come and 
fight; for that is incumbent on you, and becomes 
„you, and you can do it. You can lead an ar- 
* my to Troy: be you Agamemnon. Lou can 
* engage in ſingle combat with Hector: be you 


TH E N one of his lla wi PREY 


general plan of that ſect? Let us examine it, ſays - 
he, at our leiſure. But this much I can tell you 


out God, is an object of divine wrath,” and would 


doth, and the maſter returns, and ſees him inſolents- 
whipt. Such is the caſe likewiſe in this great city 
[of the world]. For here too is a maiter of the 


* year, and the ſeaſons, and increaſe and nouriſh 


* thing, from the greateſt to the leaſt. Tow are a 


Achilles.“ But, if Therſites had come and claim. 
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| matter : : it is not what you think it. I wear an 


| this to be the thing, avaunt; come not near it: 


D AU. 


men indeed fence themſelves with walls, and houſes 


4 is gone out; fay, he is not at leiſure.” But tht 


2 the command, either he would have had obtained 
t; or, if he had, he would have — himſelf, 
5 the more witneſſes. 
$. 2. Do you, too, carefully 4cliberate upon this | 


ec old cloke now; and I ſhall have one then. I 
4 ſleep upon the hard ground now; and I hall 
v« ſleep ſo then. I will moreover take a wallet and | 
« a ſtaff, apd go about, and will beg of thoſe I 
& meet, and begin by abuſing them: and, if I ſee 
2 any one aiſle means to take off the hair from his 
& face, or body; or. ſetting his curls, or walking 
. in purple, I will rebuke him.“ If you imagine 


it doth not belong to you. But, if you imagine it 
to be what ĩt really is, and do not think yourſelf un 
worthy of it, conſider how great a thing you un- 
dertake. Firſt, with regard to yourſelf : you muſt 
no weer: in any inſtance, appear like what you do 
now. You muſt totally ſuppreſs deſire z and mult 
transfer 3 to ſuch things only as are depen- 
dent on choice. You muſt have neither anger, not 
reſentment, nor envy, nor pity. Neither boy, not 
girl, nor fame, nor delicacies in eating, muſt hare 
charms for you. For you muſt ow, that other 


and darkneſs, when they do any think of this kind, 
end have many concealments: a man ſhuts the . 
places ſomebody before the apartment; . Say, be 


Cynic, inſtead of all this, muſt fence himſelf with vi. 
tuous ſhame ; otherwiſe he will act indecently, - 
ked, and 1 in ou open air. This is his houſe ; thi 
his door ; 1 1 Fic his ae tt 


chap. 22. EITE TU 


ſelf: for, if he doth, he is gone; he hath begun to 
fear ſomething external ; he hath begun to need a 
concealment ; nor can he get it when he will. For 
where ſhall he conceal himſelf, or how? For if this 
tutor, this pedagogue of the public, ſhould happen 


dreads theſe things, be thoroughly bold within, and 
preſcribe to other men? Impracticable, impoſſible. 
6. 3. In the firſt place then, you muſt purify 


work upon, is my own mind; as wood is for a 
carpenter, or leather for a ſhoe - maker: and my bu- 


But body is nothing to me; its parts nothing to me. 
Let death come when it 'will ; either of the whole; 


But where-ever I go, there is the ſun, the moon, the 
ven this preparation- is, by no means, ſufficient for a 


is a meſſenger ſent from Jupiter to men, concerning 
good and evil; to ſhow them, that they are miſta« 
ken, and ſeek the eſſence of good and evil where it 
is not; but do not obſerve it where it is: that he 


lip, after the battle of Chaeronea, For, in effect, 
a Cynic is a ſpy, to diſcover what things are friends 


ing an accurate obſervation, come and tell them the 
truth: nor be ſtruck with terror, ſo as to point out- 


to them enemies, where there are none; nor, in any 


25 
muſt — 8 5 


| * : . a3 > « . 
W 


to ſlip, what muſt he ſuffer? can he then, who - 
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your own ruling faculty, conformably to this ms. | 
thod of life. Now the ſubject- matter for me to 


ſineſs is, a right uſe of the appearances of things, 
or of a part. “ Go into exile,” And whither ? * 
can any any turn me out of the world? He cannot. 
ſtars, auguries, communication with God. And e- 


true Cynic, But it muſt farther be known, that he 


is a ſpy, like Diogenes, when he was brought to Phi- 


ly, what hoſtile, to man: and he muſt, after mar- 
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| 4 to lift up his voice, come upon the ſtage, and 


c look upon Ofellius. It is not in wealth; if you 
« do not believe me, look upon Croeſus; look up- 


ec what do they ſay? Hear them, when they groan, 
ee when they ſigh, when they think themſelves more 
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other. inſtance, 1diſevhcrreed: or confounded = 125 
ces. 
5 4. He muſt then, if it mould ſo happen, be 


fay, like Socrates, O mortals, whither are you 
c“ hurrying ? what are you about? why do you 
& tumble up and down, wretches, like blind men? 
& You are going a wrong way, and have forſaken 
ce the right. You ſeek proſperity and happineſs in 
« a wrong place, where it is not; nor do you give 
cc credit to another, who ſhows you where it is, 
& Why do you ſeek it without? It is not in body: | 


« if you do not believe. me, look upon Myro; 


ce on the rich of the preſent age, how full of lamen- 
ce tation their life is. It is not in power: for, o- 

& therwiſe, they, who have been twice and thrice 
te conſuls, muſt be happy: but they are not. To 
« whom ſhall we give credit in this affair? to you 
« wholook only upon the externals of their condition, 
&« and are dazled by appearances, or to themſelves? 


« 'wretched, and in more danger, from theſe very 
« conſulſhips, this glory, and ſplendor. It is not 
« empire: | otherwiſe Nero and Sardanapalus had 
been happy. But not even Agamemnon vs 
« happy, ahiough a better man than Sardanapalus, 
« or Nero. But, when others are Ne 1 


« cr nr, 8 «7 1-x18-2 . * 4 4724 Fas | 23% 


K 4 * 11 FE 


He rends his Fairs ———* 


- And what doth he ſoy himſelf ? 


— 
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Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs lane. 
And ſearce my heart rr FRONT 6 its load of pants. 264g 
| , Pore, 
Why: which of your afftirs goes al, poor wretch? 2 
your poſſeſſions? No. Your body? No. But] you 
have gold and braſs in abundance, What then goes 
ill? That part of you, Whatever it be called, 18 ne · 
glected and corrupted, by which we deſi ire, and are 
averle ; by "IN we purſue, and avoid. -How 
neglected ? It is ignorant of that for which it 
was nora fete, of the eſſence of good, and 


of the eſſence of evil, It is ignorant what is its own, 


and what another's. And, when any thing belong · 
ing to others goes ill, it fays, (I am undone z the 
« Greeks are in danger !” (Poor ruling facul-, 


ty! which alone is neglected, and hath no care ta- i 
ken of it.) © They will die by the ſword of the 


& Trojans !“ And, if the Trojans ſhould no} kill 
them, wat they not die? —Yes: but not all at 
« once. Why: where is the difference ? ? For. 


if it be an evil to die, whether it be all at once, or 


ſingly, it is equally an evil. Will any duns more 
happen, than the ſeparation of ſoul and body 


— 
— 
— 


+ if 
Nothing. And when the Greeks wry is. 


tie door (but againſt you is it not in your own. 
power to die“ Tt is. Why then do you 
lament, while you are a king, and hold the ſceptte 
of Jove? A king is no more to be made unfortunate 
than a God. What are you then ? You are 4 ner 
herd, truly ſo called: for you weep, juſt as her- 
berds do, when' the wolf ſeizes any of their ſheep: 


and they who'are governed by you are mere ſheep. f 


But why did vou come hither? Was your ene in 
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t wife hath been ſtolen.” 
luck then, to be rid of a ſorry adulterous wife ? 


hate rat : 5 
y 8 
« 
por — 


eee 


* - 
*** 


have. 8 
What is proſperous, happy, unhindered.— Well: ; 


is your body then inſlaved, or free? We do not 


ing to the body be unbindered? and how can that 


i 


any danger your averſion ? ? your: purſuits: 5 your 
avoidances? ( No,” ſays he: But my brother's 
s it not great good 


« But muſt we be held in contempt by the Trojans ?” 
What are they? vile men, or fools? If wiſe, 
why do you go to war with them? ol, fools, N. 
do you mind chem: | 
F. 5. Where then doth our e le, fi nce it 
doth. not lie in theſe things? Tell us, Sir; you 
who are our meſſenger and | py.—— Where you do 
not think, nor are willing to ſeek it. For, if you 
were willing, you would find it in yourſelves : nor 
would you wander abroad, nor ſeek what belongs to 
others, as your own. Turn your thoughts into 
yourſelves. Conſider the pre. conceptions which you 
What do you imagine good to be ?—— 


and do not you naturally imagine it great! do not, | 
you imagine it valuable? do not you imagine it in. 
capable of hurt? in what materials then muſt you 
ſeek proſperity, and exemption from hindrance ? 
in that which is enſlaved, or free ?—in the free. 


know,——Do not you know, that it is the ſlave of 
fever, gout, defluxion, dyſentery : of a tyrant;j, of 
fire, ſteel; of every thing ſtronger than itſelf 
Yes, it is a ſlave —How then can any thing belong · 


be great, or valuable, which is, by nature, Ufelely/ 
earth, clay? what then, have you nothing free ? 

Poſſibly nothing. Why: who can compel, you" 
to aſſent to what appears falſe No one. 
Or who, not to aſſent to NOSE appears W 
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one. ere then you ſee, that there is ſomething 


fire or be averſe, or uſe his active powers of purſuit 
or avoidance, or concert, or purpoſe, unleſs he hath 
been impreſſed by an appearance of i its being, for his 
advantage; or his duty? No one. You have 
then, in theſe two, ſomething un ern and free. 
Cultivate this, wretches ; take care of this; ſeek for 
ood here.- « But how | is it poſſible, that.a man, 
« naked, without houſe or home, ſqualed, unat- 
« tended, who belongs to no country, can lead a 
« proſperous life?“ See: God hath ſent us one, 
to ſhow, in fact, that it is poſſible. Take notice 


« on the ground: no wife, no children, no coat; 
« but only earth, and heaven, and one forry cloke. 
« And, what do I want? am not I without forrow, 
« without: fear? am not 1 free ? did any of you e- 


my averſion | ? did I ever blame God or, man ? did 
« I ever accuſe any one? hath any of f you, ſeen me 
0 look diſcontented ? How do I treat thoſe whom 
« you fear, and of whom you are ſtruck with awe? 
« js it not like forry ſlaves? who that ſees. me, doth 
« not think, that he ſees his own king and maſter ?” 
This is the language, this the character, this the un. 
* dertaking, of a Cynic. No: 1 warrant you; but 
it the wallet, and the ſtaff, and the great Jaws : 2 wal 
8% lowing, or treaſuring up, whatever * 1 ven you; - 
abuſing unſeaſonably thoſe you meet; or thowing « 2 
brawny arm. Do you confi der, how you, ſhall at- 
- tempt ſo important an affair ? Firſt take a wirror. 
View your ſhoulders, Exxiine you back, your thighs. 
| | þ 


in you, by nature, free. But who of you can to. 
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« of me that I am without a country, without a 
« houſe, without an eſtate, without a ſervant ; I lie 7 
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« ver ſee me diſappointed of my deſire, or incurring | 
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| ſuaded, that whatever he ſuffers of this ſort, it is 


| think himſelf miſerable; but executed, with alacrity, 
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You are going to be enrolled a combatant at the 


Olympic games, man; not in a Poor ſlight conteſt, 


In the Olympic games, a champion is not allowed 


! merely to be conquered, and depart: but muſt firſt 


be di raced, i in the view of the whole world; not 
only of the Athenians, or Spartans, or Nicopolitans: 
and then he, who hath raſhly departed, muſt be 
whipt too; and, before that, muſt ſuffer thirſt, and 
heat; and [TH an abundance of duſt. _ 

. 6. Conſider carefully; know yourſelf; conſult 
the Divinity ; attempt nothing without God : for, if 
he counſels you, be. aſſured, that it is bis will, that 
you ſhould be a great man; or, [which comes to 
the ſame thing, ] ſuffer many a blow. For there is this 
very fine circumſtance connected with the character | 
of a Cynic, that he muſt be beat like an aſs ; and 
when he is beat, muſt love thoſe who beat him, as 
the father, as the brother of all. No, to be ſure, 
but, if any one beats you, ſtand publicly and roar 
out, O, Caeſar, am I to ſuffer ſuch things, in 
ce breach of your peace? Let us go before the pro- 
cc conſul.” But what is Caeſar to a Cynic, or 
what is the proconſul, or any one elſe, but Jupiter? 
who hath deputed him, and whom he ſerves. Doth 
he invoke any other but him? and is not he per- 


Jupiter, who doth it to exerciſe him ? Now Hercu- 
les, when he was exerciſed by Euryſtheus, did not 


all that was to be done. And ſhall he who is ap- 

inted to the combat, and exerciſed by Jupiter, 
cry out, and take offence at things? A worthy per- 
ſon, truly, to bear the ſcepter of Diogenes! hear 
what he, in a fever, ſaid to thoſe who were paſſing 


you take ſuch a journey to Olympia, to ſee the 


« have you no inclination to ſee the combat between 
« a man and a fever?” Such a one, who took a 
pride in difficult circumſtances, and thought himſelf” 
worthy to be a ſpectacle to thoſe who paſſed by, was 
a likely perſon, indeed, to accuſe God, who had de- 


ſubject of accuſation ſhall he find? that he preſerves 
a decency of behaviour ? with what doth he find 
fault ? that he ſets his virtue in a clearer 1 — 
well: and what doth he ſay of poverty? of death! 2 
of pain? how did he compare his happineſs with that 
of the Perſian king ; 'or rather thought it beyond 
compariſon. For, amidft perturbations, and griefs, 
and fears, and diſappointed deſires, and incurred a- 
verſions, how can there be any entrance for happi- 
neſs? And whefe there are corrupt principles, there 
muſt all theſe things neceſſarily be. 

9. 7. The ſame young man, enquiring, whether 
if a friend ſhould be willing to come to him, and 
take care of him when he was ſick, he ſhould com- 

| ply ? and where, ſays Epictetus, will you find 
me the friend of a Cynic? For to be worthy of be- 
ing numbered among his friends, 'a perſon ought to 
be ſuch another as himſelf : he ought to be a part- 
ner of the ſcepter and kingdom, and a worthy mi- 
niſter, if he would be honoured with his friendſhip 3 
as Diogenes was the friend of Antiſthenes ; as Cra- 
tes, of Diogenes. Do you think, that he who only 
comes to him, and ſalutes him, is his Friend; and 
that he will think him worthy | of- being entertained as 
ſuch? If ſuch a thought comes into your head, ra · 
1 | 


Chap. 22. EPICTETUS |” 2357 
by. 40 Sorry wretches, why do not you Nay : 2 do ; 


« deſtruftion, or combat, of the champions; and 4 


puted him, as treating him unworthily ! for what 
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256 THE DISCOURSES OF Bock II. 
ther look round you, for ſome clever dunghill, to 
ſhelter you in your fever, from the North wind, that 
you may not periſh by taking cold. But you ſeem 
to me, to want [only] to get into ſomebody” s houſe, 
and to be well fed there a while. What buſineſs 
have you then, even to attempt ſo important an af. 
fair as this? | 

§. 8. But (laid the young man) will a Cynic e en- 
gage bimſelf i in marriage, and the production of chil- 
dren, as a principal point ? | 

If you will allow me a republic of ſages, no one 
there, perhaps, will readily apply himſelf to the Cy. 
nic philoſophy. For on whoſe account ſhould he 
embrace that method of life ? However, ſuppoſe he 
doth, there will be nothing to reſtrain him from 
marrying, and having children. For his wife will 
be ſuch another as himſelf; his father-in-law ſuch an- 

other as himſelf; and his children will be brought up 
in the ſame manner. But as the ſtate of things now 
is, like that of an army prepared for battle, is it not 
neceſſary that a Cynic ſhould be without diſtraction; 
- Intirely attentive to the ſervice of God: at liberty 
to walk about among mankind : not tied down to 
vulgar duties, nor entangled in relations; which, if 
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he tranſgreſſes, he will no longer keep the character 

Ld of a wiſe and good man; and which, if he obſerves, 
17 there is an end of him, as the meſſenger, and ſpy, 
14 | | and herald of the Gods? For, conſider, there are 
$48? ſome due to his father-in-law ; ſome to the other re- 
13 4 lations of his wife; ſome to his wife herſelf: beſides, 
#1 il after this, he is coding to the care of his family 
111 when ſick, and making proviſion for their ſupport. 
1 1 Not to ſpeak of other things, he muſt have a veſſel, 
$44 11 to warm water in, to bathe his child. There muſt 
1 D : 

8» 
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be wool, oil, a bed, a cup, for his wife, after her 
delivery ; pond thus the furniture increaſes: more 
buſineſs, more diſtraction. Where, for the future, 


is this king, whoſe time is devoted to the TORE 
good ? | 


To who: its ſafety, a whole people weg. 


Who ought to overſee others; married men, - fa- 
thers of children: [ro obſerve} who treats his wife 
well ; who, ill : who quarrels: which family is well 
regulated; which, not: like a phyſician, who goes 
about, and feels the pulſe of his patients; T 
„ have a fever; you the head. ach; you, the gout. 
« Do you abſtain from food: do you eat: do you 
« omit bathing : you muſt have an inciſion made: 
« you muſt be cauteriſed? Where ſhall he have 
leiſure for this, who is tied down to vulgar duties? 
muſt not he provide clothes for his children; and 
ſend them with pens, and ink, and paper, to a 
ſchoolmaſter ? muſt not he provide a bed for them? 
(For they cannet be Cynics from their very birth) 
otherwiſe, it would have been better to expoſe them, 
as ſoon as they -were born, than to. kill them thus. 
Do you ſee to what we bring down our Cynic ? 
how we deprive kim of his kingdom? Well: 
« but Crates was married.” The caſe of which you 
ſpeak was a particular one, ariſing from love ; and 
the woman another Crates. But we are enquiring 
about ordinary and common marriages : and in this 
enquiry we do not find the affair man; ſuited to 
the condition of a Cynic. 
9. 9. How then ſhall we keep up ſociety 2. 2 | 
For heaven's ſake, do they confer a greater bes 
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nefit upon the world, who leave two or three ſhi- 
veling children in their ſtead, than thoſe, who, as 
far as poſſible, overſee all mankind; what they do; 
how they live; what they attend to; what they ne. 
gle, contrary to their duty. Did all they, who 
left children to the Thebans, do them more good 
than Epaminondas, who died childleſs? And did 
Priam, who was the father of fifty profligates, or 
Danaus or olus, conduce more to the advantage 
of ſociety, than Homer ? Shall a military command, 
or any other poſt, then, exempt a' man from marry- 
ing, and becoming a father, ſo that he ſhall be 
thought to have made ſufficient amends for the want 
of children: and ſhall not the kingdom of a Cyni nic 
be a proper compenſation for it? Perhaps we do 
not underſtand his grandeur,” nor duly repreſent to 
ourſelves. the character of Diogenes; but conſider 
Cynics as they are now : who ſtand like dogs watch. 
ing at tables, and who imitate the others in nothing, 
unleſs, perhaps, in breaking wind; but abſolutely 
in nothing beſides: elſe this [which you have ob- 
jected] would not move us; nor ſhould we be aſto- 
niſhed, that a Cynic' will not marry, nor have chfl- 
dren. © Conſider, Sir, that he is the father of hu- 
man kind: that all men are his ſons, and all women 
his daughters. Thus he attends; thus takes care 
of all. What! do you think it is from imperti · 
nence, that he rebukes thoſe he meets? He doth it 
as a father, as a brother, as a miniſter of the com. 
mon parent, Jove. COT 
g. 10. Aſk me, if you pleaſe,” too, " whether's 
Cynic will engage in the adminiſtration of the com- 
monwealth. What commonwealth do you enquire 
after, blockhead, greater than what he adininiſters? I * 
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Whether he will harangue among the Athenians, a- 
bout revenues and taxes, whoſe buſineſs it is to de- 
bate with all mankind ;-. with the Athenians, Corin- 
thians, and Romans, . equally ; not about taxes and 
revenues, or peace and war, but happineſs and mi- 
ſery, proſperity and adverſity, ſlavery and freedom. 
Do you aſk me, whether a man engages in the admi- 
niſtration of the commonwealth, who adminiſters 
ſuch a commonwealth as this? Aſk me too, whether 
he will accept any command? I will anſwer you a- 
gain, what command, fool, greater than that which 

he now exerciſes ? | 
$. 11. A Cynic, . bath need of a conſti- 
tution duly qualified: for, if he ſhould appear con- 
ſumptive, thin, and pale, his teſtimony hath no lon-· 
ger the ſame authority. For he muſt not only give 
a proof to the vulgar, by the conſtancy of his mind, 
that it is poſſible to be a man of figure and merit, 
without thoſe things that ſtrike them with admirati- 
, on: but he muſt ſhow too, by his body, that a ſim - 
J ple and ſlender diet, under the open air, doth no 
injury to the conſtitution. “ See, I and my body 
5 are a witneſs to this.” As Diogenes did: for 
he went about freſh, and plump; and gained the 


2 attention of the many, by the very appearance of a 
og healthy body, But a pitiable Cynic ſeems a mere 
„ beggar; all avoid him: all are offended at him: for 


he ought not to appear ſlovenly, ſo as to drive peo- 
ple from him; but even his rough negligence ſhould 
be neat and engaging. 

g. 12. Much natural agreeableneſs and e 
are likewiſe neceſſary in a Cynic, (otherwiſe he be- 
comes a mere driveller, and nothing elſe) ; that he 
may be able to > give an anſwer FRY and — 
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nently, upon every occaſion. Like Diogenes, to 
one who aſked him, „Are you that Diogenes, who 
do not believe, there are any Gods? * How fo, 
oo replied he, when I think you odious to them ?” 
Again : when Alexander ſurpriſed him fleeping 8 and 


* | . 2 


To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe 
Ill fits à chief, who mighty nations guides, 


before he was quite awake, he anſwered, 


Directs in Durs and in war preſides. 
+ Porx's Homer, B. II. V. * 


e 6. 13. Due Ache all, the ruling faculty of a 
-Eynic' muſt be purer than the ſun: otherwiſe he a 
muſt neceſſarily be a common cheat, and a rafcal; 8 
if, while he is guilty of ſome vice | himſelf, he re- = 
proves others. For, conſider how the caſe ſtands. dr 
Arms and guards give a power to common kings 
and tyrants of reproving, and of puniſhing delin- 
quents, though they are wicked themſelves : bit to ar 


a Cynic, inſtead of arms and guards, conſcience fro 
gives this power; when he knows, that he hath tre: 
watched and laboured for mankind: that he hath 4 
ſlept pure, and waked ſtill purer: and that ke hath it 1s 
regulated all his thoughts as the friend, as the mini- or: 
ſter of the Gods, as a partner of the empire of Ju- e 
piter: that he is "ready to ſay, upon all webe | * 


Conduct me, jove, and thou, 0 Deſtiny. 


And, “ if thus it pleaſes the Gods, thus let it be. . x 
Why ſhould not he dare to ſpeak boldly to his own A c 


. * 
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brethren, to bis children? in a word, to his kin- 
dred? Hence he, who is thus qualified, is neither 
impertinent, nor 2 buſy body: for he is not buſied 
about the affairs of others, but his own, , when he 
overſees the tranſactions of men. Otherwiſe ſay, 
that a general i is a buſy body, when he overſees, ex- 
amines, and watches his ſoldiers ;: and puniſbes the. 
diſorderly. But, if you. reprove. others, at the very. 
time that you have a cake [concealed] under your 
own arm, I will aſk you; had you not better, Sir, 
go into a corner, and eat up what you have ſtolen 2. 
But what have you to do with the concerns of o- 
thers? for what are you? are you the bull in the 
herd, or the queen of the bees? Show me ſuch enſigns 
of empire, as ſhe hath from nature. But, if yo 
are a drone, and arrogate to yourſelf the kingdom 
of the bees, do not you think, that your fellow: 
citizens will drive you out, juſt as the bees do we 
drones? 

$. 14. A Cynic muſt, beſides, have ſo much pa- 
tience, as to ſeem inſenſible, and a ſtone, to the 
vulgar. No one reviles, no one beats, no one af. 
fronts him ; but he hath ſurrendered, his body to be 
treated at pleaſure, by any one who will. For he 
. remembers, that the inferior, in whatever inſtance 


it is the inferior, muſt be, conquered; by the ſuperĩ- 


: cor: and the body is inferior to the. multitude, h,: 
weaker to the ſtronger. He never, therefor, enters 


into a combat where he can be conquered; but im- 
mediately gives up what belongs to others: he doth 
not claim what is {laviſh and dependent: but, where 
choice, and the uſe of the appearances, are concern» 
d, you will ſee, that, he hath ſo many eyes, you 
would ſay, Argos was blind to him. Is his aſſent 
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and application. 


ſnores ſupine. All is peace. 


„ are only ſhell, and have nothing withinſide.““ 


* 
1 


— 


ever precipitate ? his purſuits ever raſh ? his deſire, ; 
ever diſappointed ? his averſion, ever incurred? his 
intention, ever fruitleſs ? is he ever querulous, ever 
dejected, ever envious? Here lies all his attention 
With regard to other things, he 
There is no robber, 
no tyrant of the choice ——But of the body? 
Yes. The eſtate ? ——Yes. —— Magiſtracies 
and honours ?- Yes. And what doth he care 
for theſe ? When any one therefor would frighten 
him with them, he ſays, „Go, look for children: 
« vizards are frightful to them; but 7 know they 


F. 15. Such is the affair about which you are 
deliberating : therefor, if you pleaſe, for heaven's 
fake, defer it: and firſt conſider how you are pre- 
pared for it. Mind what Hector ſays to Androma: 


No more but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
> There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom. 
- Me, glory ſummons to the martial ſeene, © 


e "The NT +4 combat 16 the - ſphere for men. 
| = +" POPL« Homer. 


* 


Thus Gogh. he wal of his « own x quaſileatin 


er. 


ns, 


0 H A r. II. 
Cncerning la, as ; read and diſpute, eum 


d. 1 IRST 97 to your what you wild 

be; and then do, what you have to do. 
For, in almoſt every thing elſe, we ſee this to be 
the practice. Olympic champions firſt determine 
what they would be, and then act accordingly. To - 
a racer, in a longer courſe, there muſt be one kind 
of diet, walking, anointing, and exerciſe :- to one 
in a ſhorter, all theſe muſt be different; and to a 
pentathlete, ſtill more different. Tou will find the 
caſe the ſame in the manual arts. If a carpenter, 
you muſt have ſuch and ſuch things: if a ſmith, 
ſach other. For, if we do not refer each of our 
actions to ſome end, we ſhall act at random: if to 
an improper one, we ſhall mifs our aim. Further: 
there is a general and particular end. Firſt, to act 
as a man, What is comprehended in this? Not to 
be, though gentle, like a ſheep; nor miſchievous, 
like a wild beaſt. But the particular end relates to 
the ſtudy, and choice of each individual. A har- 
per is to act as a harper; a carpenter, as a carpen- 
ter; a philoſopher, as a pbiloſopher ; an orator, as 
an orator, When therefor you ſay, “Come, and 
© hear me read: obſerve firſt, not to do this at ran- 
dom ; and, in the next place, after you have found 
to what end you refer it, conſider whether it be a 
proper one. Would you be uſeful, or be praiſed ? 
You preſently hear him ſay, „What do I valve the 
* praiſe of the multitude ? And he ſays well : for 

Z 
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this is nothing to a muſician, or a geometrician as 
ſuch. - You would be uſeful then. In what? Tell 
us, that we too may run, to make part of your 
audience. Now, is it poſſible for any one to bene. 
fir others, who hath received no benefit himſelf > 
No,: for neither can he, who is not a carpenter, or 
2 ſhoe-maker, benefit any, in reſpect to thoſe arts. 
b Would you know then, whether you have received 
N benefit ? - Produce your principles, philoſopher : 
i what is the aim and promiſe of deſire? Not to 
be diſappointed. What of averſion? Not to be 
incurred. Come: do we fulfil this promiſe? Tell 
f me the truth: but, if you falſify, I will tell it you. 
The other day, when you were praiſed, you went 
about, aſking every body, What did you think 
| « of me? Upon my life, Sir, it was prodigi- 
| «© us. But, how did I expreſs myſelf upon 
| e that ſubject?“ ““ Which?“ ! Where I gavea 
& deſcription of Pan, and the mph: Moſt 
. excellently.—— And do you tell me, after this, 
1 that you regulate your deſires and averſions conform: 
i 1 ably to nature? Get you gone. Perſuade ſomebody 
n elſe. Did not you, the other day, praiſe a man 
1 : Wl contrary to-your own opinion ? did not you flatter 
i [ a certain ſenator ? would you wiſh your own chil- 
. dren to be like him ?—« Heaven forbid!“ Why 
„ then did you praiſe and cajole him?“ He is 
Ki « an ingenious young man, and attentive to dif- 
jk « courſes . How fo ?”—-< He admires me.” Now 
indeed you have produced your proof. After all, 
what do you think? do not theſe very people ſe · 
cretly deſpiſe you? when therefor a man, conſcious 
of no good action, or intention, finds ſome philo- 
ſopher ſaying, „ You are a great genius, and of a 
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he hath ſhown. You ſee, he hath long converſed 
with you, hath heard your diſeourſes, hath heard 
your lectures. Hath he turned his attention to him- 
ſelf? hath he perceived his own faults? hath he 


' thrown off his conceit ? doth he ſeek an inſtructor ? 


es, be doth. An inſtructor how to live? 


No, fool; but how to falt: for it is upon this ac- 


count that he admires you. Hear what he ſays. 
« This man writes with very great art, and much 
« more finely than Dion.” This is quite another 
thing. Doth he ſay, this is a.modeſt, faithful, calm 
perſon ? But, if he ſaid this too, I would aſk him, 
ſince he is Faithſul, what is it to be faithful? And, 


if he could not tell, I would add, firſt learn the 
meaning of what you ſay, and then ſpeak.” While 


you are in this bad diſpoſition then, and gaping after 
applauders, and counting your hearers, would you 
be of benefit to others? To. day I had many more 
ic hearers.” © Yes, many: we think there were 
« five hundred,” You ſay nothing, make them a 
thouſand. 


« ence,” How ſhould he?“ « And they have 


« a fine taſte for diſcourſes.”———* What is excel- 
“ lent, Sir, will move even a ſtone.” Here is the 
language of a philoſopher ! here is the diſpoſition of 


one, who is to be beneficial to mankind !/ here is 


the man, attentive to diſcourſes ! who hath read the . 
works of the Socratic philoſophers, as ſuch ; not as 
if they were the writings of orators, like Lyſius and 


Iſocrates. I have wondered by what arguments, 


* etc, No: by what argument: that is the more 
| 3 
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« frank and candid diſpoſition ;” what do you 
think be ſays, but, „This man hinck ſome need of 
« me,” Pray tell me what action of a great genius 


* 


* Dion never had ſo great an audi- 


— 
- 
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cc perfectly accurate expreſſion.” Is this to have read 
them any otherwiſe, than as you read little pieces of 

poetry? If you read them as you ought, you would 
not dwell on ſuch trifles; but would rather conſi. 

1 der ſuch a paſſage as this: Anytus and Melitus may 

1 kill; but they cannot hurt me. And, J am always 
1 ſo diſpoſed, as to regard none of my friends, but that 

reaſon, which, after examination, appears to me to 

be the beſt. Hence, who ever heard Socrates ſay, 
& I know, or teach, any thing?“ But he fent dif- 
ferent people to different inſtructors: ſo they came 
to him, deſiring to be recommended to the philoſo- 
phers; and he took and recommended them. No: 
but I warrant you, as he accompanied them, he 
uſed to give them ſuch advice as this: © Hear 

« me diſcourſe to-day at the houſe of Quadratus. 

Why ſhould I hear you? have you a mind to | 
ſhow me how finely you put words together, Sir? 
and what good doth that do you ? « But praiſe me.” | 

——- What do you, mean by praiſing you ?—— V 


Say, incomparable ! prodigious well: I do fay t 
it. But, if praiſe be that which the philoſophers call 0 
by the appellation of good, what have I to praiſe you e 
for? If it be a good to ſpeak well, teach me, and 1 
will praiſe you, — — © What then, ought theſe Y 
=_ things | to be heard without pleaſure ??—-—By no pa 
means, I do not bear even a harper, without plea- of 
ſure; but am I therefor to ſtand playing upon the ke 
harp? Hear what Socrates ſays to his judges. “ It Al 
« would not be decent for me to appear-before you, an 
c at this age, compoſing ſpeeches, like a boy.” Like me 
a boy, ſays he. For it is, without doubt, a pretty diſ 
knack, to chuſe out words, and place them toge- abſ 


ther: and then to read or ſpeak them gracefully in 0 


— 
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public; and, in the midſt of the diſcourſe, fo ob- 
ſerve, that “ he yows by all that is good, there are 


« but few. capable of theſe things.” But doth a phi- 


loſopher apply to people to hear him? doth not he at- 
tract thoſe who are fitted to receive benefit from 
him, in the ſame mannner as the ſun, or their ne- 
ceſſary food doth ? what phyſician applies to any 
body to be cured by him ? (Though now indeed L 


hear, that the phyſicians at Rome apply for patients; 


but in my time they were applied to) “ apply to 
« you, to come and. hear that you are in a bad 
« way; and that you take care of eyery thing, but 
« what you ought : that you know not what is 


60 good or evil; and are unfortunate, and unhap- 


« py.” A fine application! and yet, unleſs the 
diſcourſe of a philoſopher hath this effect, both that, 


and the ſpeaker, are void of life. Rufus uſed to - 


ſay, if you are at leiſure to praiſe me, I ſpeak to no 
purpoſe. . And indeed he uſed to ſpeak-in ſuch a 
manner, that each of us, who heard him, ſuppoſed, 
that ſome perſon had accuſed us to him; ſo he hit 
upon what was done by us, and pe the faults of 
every one, before his eyes. 

9. 2. The ſchool of a philoſopher is a hi 
You are not to go out of it with pleaſure, but with 
pain; for you come there, not in health : but one 
of you hath a diſlocated ſhoulder ;- another, an ab- 
ſceſs: a third, a fiſtula; a fourth, the head. ach. 
And am I then, to fit uttering pretty trifling thoughts, 
and little exclamations, that, when you have praiſed 


me, you may each of you go away with the ſame 


diſlocated ſhoulder, the ſame aching head, the ſame 
abſceſs, that you brought? and is it for this that 
young men are to travel? and do they leave their 
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27 THE DISCOURSES OF Book Ill, 
parents, their friends, their relations, and their e. 


e exhortation ?” 
is a manner of confutation, and of inſtruction. But 


practices into diſgrace. 


_ 


ſtates, that they may praiſe you, while you are ut- 
tering little exclamations ? was this the practice of 
Socrates ? of Zeno? Of Cleanthes ?. „ What then! 
is there not in ſpeaking, a ſtyle. and manner of 
Who denies it? Juſt as there 


who ever therefor, added that of oſtentation for 1 
fourth? for in what doth the exhortatory manner 
conſiſt? In being able to ſhow to one and all, the 
contradictions in which they are involved; and that 
they care for every thing rather than what they mean 
to care for: for they mean the things conducive to 
happineſs; but they ſeek them where they are not 
to be found. To effect this, muſt a thouſand ſeats 
be placed, and an audience invited; and you, in 2 
fine robe, or cloke, aſcend the roſtrum, and deſcribe 
the death of Achilles? Forbear, for heaven's ſake, 
to bring, as far as you are able, good words and 
Nothing, to be ſure, gives 
more force to exhortation, than when the ſpeaker 
ſhows, that he hath need of the hearers ? But tell 
me, who, when he hears you reading, or ſpeaking, 
is ſolicitous about him/e/f/? or turns his attention 
upon himſelf? or ſays, when he is going away, 
« The philoſopher hit me well.” Inſtead of this 
even though you are in high vogue, is not all that 
one man ſays; “ He ſpoke finely about Xerxes. 
No, ſays another; but on the battle 0 
Is this the audience of a philo 


« Thermopylae.” 
ſopher. 


c 1 a p. V. 


Ti Jat we ought not to be affected, 95 things not in 


our own powers | 


bs Fs E T not at * contrary! to nature in 
| another, be an evil. to you: for you 
were not born to be depreſſed, and unhappy, along 
with others; but to be happy, along with them. 
And, if any one is unhappy, remember, that he ſo 
for himſelf: for God made all men to enjoy felicity, 
and a ſettled good condition. He hath furniſhed all 
with means for this purpoſe ; having given them 
ſome things for their own ; others, not for their 
own. Whatever is ſubje& to reſtraint, compulſi- 
on, or deprivation, not their own : whatever is not 
ſubject to reſtraint, their own. And the eſſence of 
good and evil, he hath placed in things which are our 


own; as it became him, who,provides r and pro- 
tects us, with paternal care. 


But I have parted with —_ a one, and he i is in 
grief. 
And why did he eſteem a Winne to ae 
bis own? why did he not conſider, while he was 
pleaſed with ſeeing you, that you are mortal, that 
you are ſubject to change your abode? Therefor he 
bears the puniſhment of his own folly. But to 
what purpoſe, or for what cauſe do you too break 
your ſpiriis? have not you neither ſtudied theſe 
things ? But, like trifling, filly women, conſidered 
the things you delighted in ; the places, the perſons, 
the converſations, as if they were to laſt for ever; 
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people, nor live in the ſame place? Indeed you de- 


main in the fame ſituation, and others be moved: 


that ſome muſt be ſeparated; others live together, 


- times on urgent occaſions, and ſometimes merely 


THE DISCOURSES OF Book IM, 
and now ſit crying, becauſe you do not ſee the ſame 


ſerve to be fo affected, and thus to become more 
wretched than ravens or crows ; which, without 
groaning, or longing for their former ſtate, can fly 
where they will, build their neſts i in another place, 
and croſs the ſeas. | 
Ay: but this happens from their want of reaſon, 
Was reaſon then given to us by the Gods, for 
the purpoſe of unhappineſs and miſery, to make us 
live wretched and lamenting ? O, by all means, let 
every one be immortal! let nobody go from home 
let us never go from home ourſelves, but remain 
rooted to a ſpot, like plants! and, if any of our 
acquaintance ſhould quit his abode, let us fit and 
cry; and when he comes back, let us dance, and 
clap our hands, like children. Shall we never wenn 
ourſelves, and remember what we have heard from 
the philoſophers, (unleſs we have heard them only 
as juggling enchanters;) that the world is one great 
city, and the ſubitance one, out of which it is form- 
ed: that there muſt neceſſarily be a certain rotation 
of things : that ſome muſt give way to others; ſome 
be diſſolved, and others riſe in their ſtead : ſome re. 


but that all is full of friendſhip ; firſt of the Gods, 
and then of men, by nature endeared to each other: 


rejoicing in the preſent, and not grieving for the ab. 
ſent: and that man, beſides a natural greatneſs of 
mind, and contempt of things independent on choice, 
is likewiſe formed not to be rooted to the earth : but 
to go at different times to different places; ſome- 
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for the ſake of obſervation. Such was the caſe of 
n ; WHO, 

Wantring n eli 70 Lee en Pry 

Tan "— r and their "fra tes ſurvey'd. 

: Forx' 8 . I. 

And yet before him, of Hercules to travel over wag 
world, 


uſt ale unjuft . in bis win? 
And, with ſure 1 55 inſpecting all mankind, 


To expel pd clear away thi one; 4% in its 1 
to introduce the other. Vet how many friends 25 
n vou think be muſt have at Thebes ? how many at 
m Argos? how many at Athens? and how many did 
ly Cbe acquire in his travels? He married too, when he 
thought it a proper time, and became a father, and 


ing for them, nor as if he had left them orphans: 
for he knew, that no human creature is an orphan; 
but that there is a father, who always, and without 
intermiſſion, takes care of all. For he had not 
merely heard it, as matter of talk, that Jupiter was 
he father of mankind; but he eſteemed and called 
im his own father, and performed all that he did, 
ith a view to him. Hence, he was, in every place, 
ble to live happy. But it is never poſſible to make 
lappineſs conſiſtent with a deſire of what is not pre. 
nt, For what is happy muſt have all it wiſhes for; 
uſt reſemble a perſon ſatisfied with food : rer 
uſt be no thirſt, no hunger 
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then quitted his children; not lamenting and long- 
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274 THE DISCOURSES. or Book IM, 
Bat Vlyſſes longed for his wife, and fat crying 


on a rock. 

Why: 45 you mind Homer, and his fables, in 
every thing? Or, if Ulyſles really did cry, what 
was he, but a wretched man? but what wiſe and 
good man is wretched ? The univerſe is ſurely but ill 
governed, unleſs Jupiter takes care, that his. ſubjeQs 
may be happy like himſelf. But theſe are nnlawſul 
and profane thoughts; and Ulyſſes, if he did indeed 
cry and bewail himſelf, was not a good man. For 
who can be a good man, who doth not know what 
he is? and who knows this, and forgets, that al 
things made are periſhable ; and that it is not poſli 
ble for man and man always to live together? what 
then? To deſire impoſſibilities is baſe and fooliſh : it 
is the behaviour of a ſtranger {to the world]; of 
one who fights againſt God, the only mY be cu, 


T 

by his principles. 6 
„ | But my mother grieves, when he doth pot k : 
me. a 
And why hath not ſhe learnt theſe dofrines? H. 


do not ſay, that care ought not to be taken that (it 
may not lament ; but that we are not to wiſh ablo 
lutely, what is not in our own power. Now, it 
grief of another is not in our power; but my oui 
grief is. I will therefor abſolutely ſuppreſs my ou 
for that is in my power; and J will endeavour i 
ſuppreſs another's grief, as far as I am able: but! 
will not endeayour it abſolutely, otherwiſe I ſh 
fight againſt God; I ſhall reſiſt Jupiter, and opp" 
him, in the adminiſtration of the univerſe. And 
only my children's children will bear the puniſhmt 
of this diſobedience, and fighting againſt God, bil 
. myſelf too; ſtarting, and full of perturbation, | 


— 
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in the day time, and in my dreams by night; trend- 
bling at every meſſage, and having my 2 
dependent on the intelligence of others. Some- 
« body is come from Rome.“ No harm, I hope.” 
Why, what harm can happen to you, * 
are not: From Greece.” No harm I: 
Why, at this rate, every place may be the cauſe of 
misfortune to you. Is it not enough for you to be 
unfortunate where you are, but it muſt be beyond 
ſea too, and by letters Such is the enn of your 
condition 
But what if my friends 4 ſhould be dead 9. 
What indeed, but that thoſe are dead, who were 
born to die. Do you at once wiſh to live to be old, 
and yet not to ſee the death of any one you love? 
do not you know, that, in a long courſe of time, 


ages, winds, and various accidents deſtroy ſome, ba- 


many and various events muſt neceſſarily happen: i 
hat a fever muſt get the better of one; a highway. 1 
t e wan, of another; a tyrant, of a third ? For facts 1 

8 is the world we live in; fuch they who live in it with 4 
sos. Heats and colds improper diet, journeys, voy- 1 
it (ht 1 JEL . 

iſh others; deſtine one to an embaſly, another to 4 | 
, i a camp. And now, pray, fit in a flutter about all 358 
oui heſe things; lamenting, diſappointed, wretched, de- . 


dendent on another; and that not one or two, 1 
en thouſand times ten thouſand. _ 

{. 2. Is this what you have heard from the phi- 
Pfophers? this what you have learnt ? do not you 
now what ſort of a thing a warfare is? One muſt 
ep guard; another go out for a ſpy ; another, to 
attle too. It is neither poſſible, that all ſhould be 
the ſame place, nor indeed better: but you, ne- 
<ing to perform the orders of your. general, com-. 
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. 838 as far as lies in your power. For, if all 


lors? Thus alſo, in the preſent caſe: every one's 


and not in a mean poſt; but you are a ſenator: do 


ſay who make pleaſure their end? do not you per 


plain, whenever: any thing a little. hard is command- 
ed; and do not conſider what you make the army 


ſhould imitate you, nobody will dig a trench, or 
throw up a rampart, or watch, or expoſe himſelf in 
danger; but every one will appear uſeleſs to the ex- 
pedition. Again: if you were a ſailor in a voyage, 
fix upon one place, and there remain. If it ſhould 
be neceſſary to climb the maſt, refuſe to do it; if 

to run to the head of the ſhip, refuſe to do it. And 
what captain will bear you ? would not he throw 
you over board, as a uſeleſs piece of goods, and 
mere luggage, and a bad example to the other fal- 


life is a warfare, and that long and various. You 
muſt obſerve the duty of a ſoldier, and perform eve- 
ry thing, at the nod of your general; and even, if 
poſſible, divine what he would have done. For 
there is no compariſon between the above-mentioned 
general and this, either in power, or excellence of 
character. You are placed i in an extenſive command, 


not you know, that ſuch a one muſt ſpend bur little 
time on his affairs at home; but be much abroad, ei 
ther commanding or obeyidg's ; attending on the du 
ties either of a magiſtrate, a ſoldier, or a judge. 
And now pray, would you be fixed ang rooted. to 
the ſame. ſpot, like a plant? | 

Why: it is pleaſant. 

Who denies it ? And ſo is a ragout pleaſant ; and 
a fine woman is pleaſant. Is not this juſt-what they 


ceive whoſe language you have ſpoken ? That of co 


Epicureans and Catamites. And while you follow thi 
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as poſſible, thoſe ornaments which belong to others 
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Chap. 24. E PICTE TUS. 2% 
their pradtices, and hold their principles, do you 
Why do not you throw away, to as great a diſtance 


and which you have nothing to do with? what elſe 
do the Epicureans deſire, than to ſleep without hin- 
drance, and riſe without compulſion; and, when 
they are got up, to yawn at their leiſure, and waſh 
their face; then write and read what they pleaſe ; 
then prat about ſome trifle or other, and be applaud- 
ed by their friends, whatever they fay t then go out 
for a walk; and, after they have taken a turn, 
bathe, and then eat; and then to bed: in what 
manner they ſpent their time there, why ſhould one 
ſay? For it is eaſily gueſſed. Come: now do t 

alſo tell me, what courſe of life yer. deſire to lead, 
who are a zealot for truth, and Diogenes, and So- 
crates? what would you do at Athens? theſe very - 
ſame things? why then do you call yourſelf a Stoic? 

they who falſely pretend to the Roman citizenſtip, 
are puniſhed ſeverely : and muſt thoſe be diſmiſſed 


s with impunity, who falſely .claim ſo great a thing, 


and ſo venerable a title, as you do? or is this im- 
poſſible ; and is there not a divine, and powerful, and 
inevitable law, which exacts the greateſt puniſhmnts 
from thoſe, who are guilty of the greateſt offences? 
For what ſays this law? Let him who claims what 
deth not belong to him, be arrogant ; be vain:glori- 
cus, be baſe, be a ſlave : let him grieve, let him en- 
vy, let bim pity s and, * bred, let AI; 
let him lament.” © 

9. 3. What then eee pay my 


pa, io ſuch a ons ? * 


door? 
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If reaſon requires it, for your country, for your 
relations, for mankind, why ſhould you not go? 
You are not aſhamed to go to the door of a ſhoe. 
maker, when you want ſhoes; nor of a gardener, 
. when you want lettuce. Why then of he rich, 

when you have ſome ſimilar want? | 

Ay: but I am not ſtruck with . a ſhoe 
maker. 

Nor of a rich man neither. 

I need not flatter a gardener, 

Nor a rich man neither. 

How then ſhall I get what I want? 

Why, do I bid you go, in expectation of getting 
it? No: _— that you _— do what becomes Sy. 
ſelf. 

Why then, aſhes all, ſhould 1 go? 
That you may have gone ; that you may have 
diſcharged the duties of a citizen, of a brother, of 
a friend. And, after all, remember, rhat you are 
going to a ſhoemaker, to a gardener, who hath not 
the power of any thing great or reſpectable, though 
he ſhould ſell it ever ſo dear. You are going to buy 
lettuces. They are ſold for a penny, not for a ti. 
lent. So here too, the matter is worth going to 
his Hor about. Well: I will go. It is worth 
talking with him about. Well: I will talk with 
him. 

Ay: but one muſt kiſs his band too, and ant 
him with praiſe. P 

Away with you. That 1s worth a talent. $73) © 


not expedient for myſelf, nor my country, nor my Ml "* 
fellow citizens, nor my friends, to deſtroy the good i '* 
citizen, and the friend [in my own character.] l 

„ WE: | 1 


ba © 
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But one ſhall; appear not to Ny for heartly a- 
bout the buſineſs, if one fails. | 

What, have you forgot again, ac you went? 
Do not you know, that a wiſe and good man doth 
nothing for appearance; but for the . of d | 
ated well¶F̃ Rn 0% 

What advantage then is it to bm, to: > have ated 
well ? 

What er is it to one, e writes t 
name of Dion as he ought? The er writ it. 

Is there ſio reward then? 

Why : do you ſeek any greater 76 1 a 
good man, than the doing what is falr-and juſt ? 
And yet, at Olympia, you deſire nothing elſe; but 
think it enough, to be crowned: victor. 'Doth'it ap- 
pear to you ſo ſmall and worthlefs a thing, to be 
* fair, good and happy ? Beſides: being introduced by 
of God into this great city, [the world, ] and bound to 
* diſcharge, at this time, the duties of a man, do you 
not till want nurſes and a mamma; and are moved and 
ooh effeminated by the tears of poor fooliſh women? 
are you thus determined never to ceaſe being an in- 
fant ? do not you know that he who acts like a child, 
the older he is, ſo much is he the more ridiculous > | 

9. 4. Did you never viſit ny one at t Athens, at 
bis own beuſe? 7 ae ante 

ves: whomſoever I pleaſed. / . 

Why: now you are here, be willing to viſit this 
perſon, and you vill ſtill ſee whom you pleaſe; on- 
ly let it be without meanneſs, without deſire, or a- 5 
verſion, and your affairs will go well: but their go- 
ing well, or not, doth not conſiſt in going to the 
houſe, and ſtanding at the door, or not; but lies 
within, in your own principles; when you have ac- | 

At a 2 | 
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quired a contempt of things independent on choice, 
and eſteem none of them your own ; but that what 
belongs to you is only to judge, to think, te exert 


your purſuits, your deſires, and averſions, right, 


What further room is there, after this, for flattery, 
for meanneſs? why do you ſtill long for the quiet 
you enjoyed there; for places familiar to you ? Stay 
a little, and theſe -will become familiar to you, in 
their turn; and then, if you are fo mean-ſpirited, 
weep and lament again at leaving theſe. 
How then am I to ere an affectionate tem. 
peng 
. becomes a e Spirited and happy perſon, 
For reaſon will never tell you to be dejected, and 
broken: hearted; or to depend on another; or to re. 
proach either God, or man. Be affectionate in fuch 
a manner as to obſerve all this. But if, from af- 


feftion, as you call it, you are to be a flave and 2 


wretch, ir is not worth yont wEic te be aflectienate. 


And what reſtrains you from loving any one as 2 
mortal, as a perſon who may be obliged to quit you? 
pray did not Socrates love his own children? But it 
was as became one, who was free, and mindful that 
his firſt duty was, to gain the love of the Gods, 
Hence he violated no part of the character of a good 
man, either in his defence, or in fixing a penalty on 
himſelf. Nor yet before, when he was a ſenator, 
or a ſoldier. But we make uſe of every pretence to 
be mean · ſpirited; ſome, on account of a child; 
ſome, of a mother; and ſome, of a brother. But 
it is not fit to be unhappy, 'on the account of any 
one ; but happy, on the account of all ; and chiefly 
of God, who hath. conſtituted” us for this purpoſe. 
What ! did Diogenes love nobody; who was fo 
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gentle, and benevolent, as chearfully to undergo ſo”! 

many pains and miſeries of body, for the common 
good of mankind? Tes: he did love them: but 

bowed ? As became a miniſter of Jove; at once taking 

care .of men, and obedient to God. Hence the 

whole earth, not any particular place, was his coun- 

try. And, when he was taken captive, he did not 

long for Athens, and his friends and acquaintance 

there? but made himſelf acquainted with the pirates, 

and endeavoured to reform them: and, ben he was 

a at laſt ſold, he lived at Corinth, juſt as before at 

Athens: and, if he had gone to the Perrhaebeans. 

b he would have been exactly the ſame. Thus is free- 

4 dom acquired. Hence he uſed to ſay, Ever ſince 

7 « Antiſthenes made me free, I have ceaſed to be a 

h « ſlave.” How did e make him free? Hear what 

2 

a 

2. 


— * 


he ſays. He taught me what was my own, and 

« what not. An eſtate is not my own. | Kindred,” 
s « domeſtics, friends, reputation, familiar places, mam - 
(ner of life, all belong to another“ „What is 
(your own then?“ « The uſe of the appearances 
it « of things. He ſhewed me, that I have his, not 
at ! ſubject to reſtraint, or compulſion: no one can 
1s, binder or force me to uſe them, any otherwiſe 
od 
on 
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than I pleaſe. ' Who then, after this, hath any 

power over me? Philip, or Alexander, or the 
or, ! Perſian king! ? whence ſhould they have it? For 
to he, that is to be ſubdued: by man, muſt, long 
4; before, be ſubdued by things. He therefor, 
zut of whom neither pleaſure, nor pain, nor fame, 
ny nor riches, can get the better; and who is able, 
y whenever he thinks fit, to throw away his whole 
ſe. 
ſo 


body, with contempt,” and depart, whoſe ſlave 
4 can he erer he? to whom is 1 e But if 5 
an ie A'a 130 00 ee 
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as theſe? So that you did not travel for-conſtanchW dr, 
ror for tranquillity; nor that, ſecured from ham 
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had been ſubdued by that. manner of life, his affairs 
would have been at every one's diſpoſal ; and who» 
ever was ſtronger, would have had the power of 
grieving him. How would he have flattered the pi - 
rates, think you, to make them ſell him to ſome 


the long walls, and the citadel? how would you ſee 
them, you wretch ? As a diſpirited ſlave. And what 
good will that do you? — © No: but free... 
Show in what manner, free. See, ſomebody lays 
hold on you; whoever takes you away from your 
uſual manner of life, and ſays, «© You are my ſlave: 
« for it is in my power to reſtrain you from living 
« ag you like. It is in my power to afſſict and 
« humble yu. Whenever I pleaſe, you may be 
« chearful again; and ſet ont, elated, for Athens.” 
What do you fay to him who thus enſlaves you? 
what method will you find of getting free? or dare you 
not ſo much as look up at him; but, without making 


to go. to priſon, man, with alacrity, with ſpeed, and 
to precede your condutors. Inſtead of this, do 
you regret living-at Rome, and long for Greece! 
And, when you muſt die, will you then too come 
crying to us, that you ſhall no more ſee Athens 
nor walk in the Lycaeum ? have you travelled for 
#his ? ls it for this, that you have been ſeeking for 
ſomebody to do you good? what good? that you 
may the more eaſily ſolve ſyllogiſms, and manage ¶ be 
bypothetical arguments? and is it for this reaſon, you 
left your brother, your country, your friends, you! 
family, that you might carry back ſuch improvemen® 


W EPICTETUS: 20 


you might complain of no one, accuſe no one: that 
no one might injure you; and that thus you might 
preſerve your relative duties, without impediment. 
You have made a fine traffic of it; to carry home 
hypothetical arguments, and convertible propoſiti- 
ons! if you pleaſe too, ſit in the market, and cry 
them for ſale, as mountebanks do their medicines. 
Why will you not rather deny, that you know even 
what you have learned; for fear of bringing a ſcan- 
dal upon theorems as uſeleſs? what harm hath phi- 
loſophy done you ? in what hath Chryſippus injured 
you, that you ſhould: give a proof, by your actions, 
that philoſophy is of no value? had you not evils 
enough at home ? how many cauſes for grief and 
lamentation had you there, even if you had not tra- 
velled ? But you have added more; and, if you e- 
ver get any new acquaintance and friends, you will 
find freſh cauſes for groaning ; and, in like manner, 
if you attach yourſelf to any other country. To 
what purpoſe therefor do you live? to heap ſorrow | 
upon ſorrow, to make you wretched ?* And then 
you tell me that is a fection. What affeQion, man? 
If it be good, it is not the cauſe of any ill: if ill, 
I will have nothing to do with | it. 1 was born for 
my own good; not ill. 

j. 5. What then is the proper elbe this cafe? 

Firſt, the higheſt, and prineipal, and obvious, as 
it were at your door, is, that when you attach your- 


ſelf to any' thing, it dp not 2 805 25 0 what . 
de taken away 


But as to what? E N 
As to — of the fawe kind with an rd 
pot, or a glaſs cup; that, when it happens to be 
broken, you may remember not to be troubled.: 80 
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here too: when you kiſs your child, or your bro 
ther, or your friend, never intirely give way to the 
appearance, nor ſuffer the pleaſure to diffufe itſelf 
as far as it will; but curb it, reſtrain it, like thoſe 
who ſtand vehind triumphant victors, and remind 
them, that they are men. Do you likewiſe remind 
yourſelf, that you love what is mortal; that you 
„ love what is not your own. It is allowed you for 
. the preſent, not irrevocably, not for ever; but a 
1 a fig, or a bunch of grapes, in the appointed ſeaſon, 
If you long for theſe in winter, you are a fool. So, 
if you long for your ſon, or your friend, when he 
is not allowed you, know, you wiſh for figs in win- 
ter, For as winter is to a fig, ſo is every accident 
in the univerſe, to thoſe things which are taken away 
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by it. In the next place, repreſent to yourſelf ap- 
184 pearances contrary to whatever objects give you plea- 
. ſure. What barm is there, while you are kiſſing 
„ your child, to ſay ſoftly, „To · morrow you will ; 
4 die:“ and fo to your friend, to-morrow either 
1 64 you or I ſball go n. and we ſhall ſee each 0. | 
1 4 "ther, no more.“. 5M 60 
Wy |: But theſe ſayings are ominous. , 
MI | . ſo are ſome incantations : but, becauſe an 5 
18 | are uſeful, I do not mind it; only let them be uſe- 6 
Bi ful. But do you call any thing ominous, except Wl © 
1 what is the ſignification of ſome ill? Cowardice is WW © 
Wi! ' ominous ; mean-ſpiritedneſs is ominous ; lamentation, 4 
i- | i grief, want of ſhame. Theſe are words of bad o 
b 10 14 men; and yet we ought not to be ſerupulous of of W © 
141 WH ing them, as a guard againſt the things they mean. But 
An dos you tell me, that a word is ominous which is lig- Wi © c 
i nificant of any thing natural? Say too, that it is om: 3 : 


nous, for ears. of corn to be reaped * for this ſignifies 
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the deſtruCtion of the corn; but not of the world: 
Say too, that the fall of the leaf is 0013s ; and that 
2 candiet maſs ſhould: be produced from figs and 


raiſins, from grapes. For all theſe are changes from 
a former, into another ſtate; not a deſtruction, but _ 
2 certain appointed oeconomy and adminiſtration. = 


Such is abſence, a ſmall change: ſuch is death 4 


greater change not from wor now * — but 


to what now is not. 
What then, ſhall 1 be no more? 


You will be: but [you will be! ſomething aſe 
of which, at preſent, the world hath no need: for 


even you were not produced-when you pleaſed, but 
when the world had need {of you.] Hence a wiſe 
ind good man, mindfub who he is, and whenee he 
came, and by whom he was produced, is attenfive 
only how he may fill his poſt regularly, and. dutifuk 


ly to God. «Ts it thy pleaſure 1 ſhould any lon- 
« ger continue in being? I wilt continue, free, fpk 
« rited, agreeably to thy pleafure : for thou haſt . 


« made me incapable of reſtraint, in what is my 


« own. But haſt thou no farther uſe for me? Fare 


thou well! I have ſtaid thus long for thy ſake a- 
lone, and no other; and now I depart in obedi- 
« ence to thee” . How do I depart?“ 


„Again: agreeably to thy pleaſure 5 as free, 


* as thy ſervant, as one fenſible of thy com- 
* mands, and hy prohibitions. But, while I 
* am employed in thy ſervice, what wouldſt thou 


“ have me be? a prince, or a private man ; a ſena- | 


A tor, or a plebeian; a ſoldier, or a general; a pre- 


« ceptor, or the maſter of a family? Whatever pot - 


or rank thou ſhalt aſſign me, like args! I will 
dle a thouſand times rather than defert it Where 


32 
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„ at Thebes, or at Gyaros ? Only remember .me 


— 
r 
„ 4 
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« vouldſt thou have me be? at Rome, or at Athens; 


« there. If thou ſhalt fend me, where men cannot 
&«. live conformably to nature, I do not depart from 
&« thence, in diſobedience to thy will; but as receiv- 
“ ing my; ſignal of retreat from thee. I do not de. 
« ſert thee : heaven forbid ! but I perceive thou haſt 
«© no uſe for me. If a life conformable to nature 
& be granted, I will ſeek no other place, but that in 
« which I am; nor any other ee but thoſe 
© with whom I am.“ 

g. 6. Let theſe things be ready at nd, night 
and day. Theſe things write; theſe things read; 
of theſe things talk both to yourſelf and others, 
[Aſk them ], Have you any aſſiſtance to give me  , 


„ for this purpoſe?” And again, go and aſk an- IWſh . 


other. Then, if any of thoſe things ſhould happen IM «. 

that are ſaid to be againſt our will, immediately this. 

will be a relief to you; in the firſt place, that it was . 
not unexpected. For it is a great matter, upon all . | 
occaſions, to [be able to] ſay, « I knew that I begot Wc -, 
one born to die.” Thus do you ſay too; 41. } 
“ knew that I was liable to die, to remove, to be W« . 
« exiled, to be impriſoned.” If afterwards you . 
turn to yourſelf, and ſeek from what quarter the: p 
event proceeds, you will preſently recolle& : « It is 


« from things independent on choice; not from ... 
what is my own. What then is it to me?“ Then gn 
farther (which is the chief): who ſent it? The com . the 

mander, the general, the city? Give it me then kin 
for I muſt always obey the law in all things. Far to 

ther yet: when any appearance moleſts you (fol me 

[to prevent} that, is not in your power,) ſtrive again ſery 


it; and, by reaſon, conquer it. Do not ſuffer | Nor 1 
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to gain ſtrength, nor to lead you on to conſequen- 
ces; and repreſent what, and how, it pleaſes. If 
you are at Gyaros, do not repreſent to yourſelf the 
manner of living at Rome; how many pleaſures you 
uſed to find there, and how many would attend your 
return; but be intent on this point; how he, who 
lives at Gyaros, may live with ſpirit and comfort, at 
Gyaros. And, if you are at Rome, do not repre- 
ſent to yourſelf the manner of living at Athens: but 
conſider only, how you ought to live where you are. 
Laſtly : to all other pleaſures oppoſe that of being 
conſcious, that you are obeying God; and perform. 
ing, not in word, but in deed, the duty c of a wiſe 
and good man. How great a thing is it to be able 
to ſay to yourſelf, «© What others are now ſolemn- 
« ly arguing in the ſchools, and ſeem to carry be. 
« yond probability, this I am [actually] performing. 
« They are ſitting and expatiating upon my vittues, 
and diſputing about me, and celebrating me. Jus 
piter hath been pleaſed to let me receive a de- 
e monſtration of this from myſelf; and indeed that 
« he may know, whether he hath a ſoldier, a citi- 
© zen, ſuch as he ſhould be, and to produce me as 
© a witneſs to other men, concerning things inde- 
« pendent on choice. See that your fears were 
© vain, your appetites vain, Seek not good from 
without : ſeek it in yourſelves, or you will never 
find it, .For this reafon, he now brings me hi- 
ther, now ſends me thither;; ſhows me to man- 
kind, poor, without authority, ſick; ſends me 
to Gyaros ; leads me to priſon : not that he hates 
me : heaven forbid ! for who hates the beſt of his 
| ſervants ? Nor that he neglects me: for he doth 
not neglect any one of the ſmalleſt things: but to 


Lay 
as 


% others. Appointed to ſuch a ſervice, do I fl 


l 
; 
t 
- erifices in the capitol, on being admitted into the em- » 
t 
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« exerciſe me, and make uſe of me'ns a witrieſs do 


« care where I am, or with whom, or what is ſaid : 
« of me, inſtead of being wholly attentive W 
4 and to his orders and commands? 

$. 7. Having theſe things always at hand, _s 
practiſing them by yourſelf, and making them ready 
for uſe, you will never want any one to comfort 
and ſtrengthen you. For ſhame doth not conſiſt in 
having any thing to eat, but in not having reaſon e- 
nough to exempt you from fear and ſorrow. But, 
if you once acquire that exemption, will a tyrant, 
or his guards, or courtiers, be any thing to you? 
will any deſtination of offices, or they who offer ſa- 


peror's train, give yon uneaſineſs, who hath received 


fo great a command from Jupiter? Only, do not bh. 


make a parade of it, nor grow inſolent upon it. 


But ſhow it by your actions: and, though no one g 
mould perceive it, be content, that you are well 7 
8 i» i 

« | 

| we 7 tall 

Cc 1 4 . XXV. One 

bide 

Concerning thoſe who defe 2 from their be. « f 

| ie * 

. (ONSIDER which of the things; whid e h, 

5 you at firſt propoſed to yourſelf, yo th 

have retained, which not, and how; which give 50. ſome 

pleaſure, which pain, in the refleftion ; and, if poly fon ; 
ble; recover yourſelf, where you have failed. FF this 
the champions, in this greateſt of combats, mul you 

off xy 


{ 
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whipping: For this is no combat of wretthg or 
boxing; where both he who ſucceeds, and he Who 
doth not ſucceed, may poſſibly be of very great 
worth, or of little; indeed may be very fortunate, 
or very miſerable: but the combat is for good for- 
tune and | happineſs itſelf- What is the cafe then ? 'S 


Here, even if we have renounced the cotiteſt, no 


one reſtrains us from renewing it; nor a we 
wait for another four years, for the return of an- 
other Olympiad; but recollecting, and recovering 
yourlelf, and returning with the ſame zeal, you may 
renew it immediately: and even if you ſhould again 
yield, you may again begin: and, if you once get 
the victory, you may become like one who hath ne- 
ver yielded, Only do not begin, from a habit of 
this, to do it with pleaſure, and then, like quails that 
hath fled the pit, go about as if you were a brave 
champion, though you have been conquered, all the 
games Found. Att The appearance of a pretty girl 
« conquers me.” What then? « Have not I been 
« conquered before? I have a mind to rail at ſome- 
« body. Well: have not I railed before ?” —You 
talk to us juſt as if you had'come off unhurt, Like 
one that ſhould ſay to his phyſician, who bath for- 
bidden him to bathe, « Why, did not 1 bathe be- 
fore?“ Suppoſe the phyſician ſhould anſwer him, 
Well; and what was the conſequence of your 
i bathing ? were not you feyeriſh ? bad not you 
« the head ach?” So, when you before railed at 
ſomebody, did not you act like an ill- natured per- 
ſon; like an impertinent one? have not you fed 
this habit of yours; by actions familiar to it? hen 
you were conquered by a pretty girl, did you come 
off with I a ? why then do you talk of what 

B b . | 
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you have done before? vou ought to remember it, 
I think, as ſlaves do whipping, ſo as to refrain from 


the ſame faults. “ But the caſe is unlike : for 


cc there it is pain that cauſes the remembrance: but 
« what is the pain, what the puniſhment, of my 
« committing faults? for when was I ever habi. 
« tuated [by any ſuffering] to avoiding acting ill ?” 
&©& —— Therefor the pains of experience, whether 
we will, or not, have their uſe, 


<Q, K. 4 k. . 
ee thoſe who are in dread 1 want. 


$i. RE not you age to be more fear 
ful and mean-ſpirited than fugitive ſlaves? 
to LA eſtates, to what ſervants, do they truſt, 
when they run away, and leave their maſters ?. do 
not they, after carrying off a little with them for 
the firſt days, travel over land and ſea, contriving 
firſt one, then another method of getting food ? and 
what fugitive ever died with hunger? But you trem- 
ble, and lie awake by night, for fear you ſhould 
want neceſſaries. Wretch ! are you ſo blind? do 
not you ſee the way where the want of neceſſaries 
leads ? | 5 
Why, where doth it lead ? 
Where a fever, where even a ſtone falling on you, 
leads——to death. Have not you, yourſelf then, 
often ſaid this to your companions ? have not you 
read, have not you written, many things of this 
kind? And how often have you arrogantly boaſles, 
that you are eaſy with regnd to death ? | 


4c 1 


chap: 18. r Er H" 09 
Ay: but my family too will ſtarve with hunger. 
What then? doth their hunger lead any other 

way than yours? is there not the ſame deſcent ? 

the ſame ſtate below? will you not then, in every 
want and neceſſity, look with confidence there, where 
even the moſt rich and powerful, and kings and ty 
rants themſelves muſt deſcend? you, indeed, hun- 
gry perhaps; and they, burſt with indigeſtion and 
drunkenneſs? what beggar have you almoſt ever 
ſeen, who did not live to old age, nay, to extreme 
old-· age? Chilled with cold day and night, lying on 
the ground, and eating only what is barely neceſſary, 
they come nearly. to an impoſſibility of dying.— 

Cannot you write.? cannot you keep a ſchool? can- | 

not you be a watch-man at ſomebody's door ? 
But it is ſhameful to come to this neceſſity. 
Firſt therefor, learn what things are ſhameful ; 

And then tell us, you are a philoſopher : but at 

preſent, do not bear, that even any one elſe ſhould 

call you ſo. Is that ſhameful to you, which is nor 
your own act? of which you are not the cauſe ? 
which hath happened to you by accident, like a fe- 
ver, or the head-ach ? if your parents were poor, 
or left others their heirs, or, though they are living, 
do not affiſt you, are theſe things ſhameful for you ? 

Is this what you have learned from the philoſophers ? 

have you never heard, that what is ſhameful is blame- - 

able; and what is blameable deſerves to be blamed ? 

whom do you blame for an action not his own, - 
den, oY which he hath not done himſelf ? did you then make 
your father ſuch a one [as he is]? Or is it in your. 
power to mend him? is that permitted you ? ? what 
then, muſt you deſire what is not permitted; and, 

when you fail of it, be aſhamed? are you thus * f 

„„ | 


" 


- 


cc Can I bear this, or can I not bear it? what re- 


3 miration of riches, an unaccompliſhed deſire, and 
firſt to have acquired ſomething by the uſe of reaſon, 


without placing them upon a wall ? and what por: 
ter is ever ſet where there is no door? But you 
ſtudy. Can you ſhow me what you ſtudy ? ? 
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| bituated, even when you are ſtudying philoſophy, 


to depend upon others, and to hope nothing from 
yourſelf? Sigh then, and groan, and eat in fear 
that you ſhall have no victuals to-morrow. 'Trerit 
ble, leſt your ſervants ſhould rob you, or run away 
from you, or die. Thus live on, without ceaſing, | 
whoever you are, who have applied to philoſophy in 
name only; and, as much as in you lies, have diſ- 
graced its theorems, by ſhowing, that they are un- 
profitable and uſeleſs to thoſe who take up the pro- 
feſſion of them. You have never made conſtancy, 
tranquillity, . and apathy, the object of your deſires; 
have attended on no one upon this account ; but on 
many, for the ſake of ſyllogiſms: nor have ever, by 
yourſelf, examined any one of theſe appearances. 


7 mains for me to do:?“ But, as if all your affairs 
went ſafe and well, you have dwelt upon the third 
claſs, that of ſecurity from failure ; that you may 
never fail—of what? Fear, mean-ſpiritedneſs, ad: 


unſucceſsful averſion. Theſe are the things which 
you have been labouring to ſecure. Ought you not 


and then to have provided ſecurity for that? whom 
did you ever ſee building a round of battlements, 


Not to be ſhaken by ſophiſtry. | 
Shaken from -what ? Show me firſt, what you 
have in your cuſtody ; what you meaſure, or what 
you weigh; and then accordingly ſhow me the ba 
| lance, or the buſhel. What fi ignifies it to go ON 


＋ 
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ever ſo long, meaſuring duſt? ought you not to 


ſhow, what makes men happy, what makes their af- 
fairs proceed as they wiſh? how, we may blame 
no one, accuſe no one; how acquieſce in the ad- 


miniſtration of the univerſe? ? Show me theſe things. 
« See, I do ſhow them,” fay you; © I will folve 


« ſyllogiſms to you.” —— This is the "meaſure, 
wretch, and not the thing : meaſured. ' Hence you 
now pay the penalty due for neglecting philoſophy. 

You tremble, you lie awake, you adviſe with every 
body, and if what you are adviſed to, doth not pleaſe 
every body, you think that you have been ill adviſ- 


is not hunger that you dread ; but you are afraid, 
that you ſhall not have a cook; that you ſhall not 
have another perſon for a butler ; another, to pull 
off your ſhoes; a fourth, to refs you; others, to 
rub you ; others, to follow you : that, when you 
have undreſſed yourſelf in the bathing-room, and 
ſtretched yourſelf out like thoſe who are crucified, 


id you may be rubbed here and there; and the perſon | 


<> who prefides over theſe operations may ſtand by, 
ot and fay, „Come this way; give your ſide; take 


n, “ hold on his head; turn your ſhoulder : 0 and 
om that, when you are ut home from the bath, 


ts, ou may bawl out, “ Doth nobody bring any 
or-“ thing to eat?“ And then, „ Take away; wipe 
* the table.“ This is your dread, that you ſhall 
not be able to lead the life of a ſick man. But learn 
he life of thoſe in health: how ſlaves live; how la- 
POUrers ; how, thoſe who are genuine philoſophers ;' 


nd drawing water. If theſe are the things you 


ow Socrates lived, even with a wife and children; 4 


ow, Diogenes; how, Cleanthes, at once ſtucying yp 


> » WS - 


ed. Then you dread hunger, as you fancy : but it 
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would have, you will have them ee and | 
with a fearleſs confidence. Oi 
In what? i 
In the only thing that can be confided/i in; What 
is ſure, incapable of being reſtrained, or taken away; 
your own qhoice.... / 
$. 2. But why have you 3 to make your: 
ſelf ſo uſeleſs, and good for nothing, that nobody 
will receive you into their · houſe; nobody take care 
of you ; but though, if any ſound uſeful veſſel Was 
thrown out of doors, whoever finds it, will take it 
up, and eſteem it as a gain; yet nobody will take 
up you ; but eyery body * you a loſs, What, 
cannot you ſo much as perform the office of a dog, 
- OF, a cock ? Why then do you wiſh to live any lon- 
ger, if you are ſo worthleſs? doth any good man 
fear, that food ſhould fail him ? It doth not fail the 
blind, it doth not fail the lame. Shall it fail a good 
man ? A paymaſter is not wanting to a ſoldier, or 
a labourer, or to a ſhoemaker; and ſhall one be 
wanting to a good man? is God ſo negligent of his 
own inſtitutions ; of his ſervants ; of his witneſſes, 
whom alone he makes uſe of as examples to the un: co 
inſtructed, both that he zs, and that he adminiſters M 10, 
the univerſe rightly ; and doth not neglect human WW in 
affairs; and that no evil happens to a good man, if oy, 
either living or dead? what then is the caſe, when ren, 
he doth not beſtow food ? what elſe, than that, like r:;; 
a good general, he hath made me a ſignal of retreat? 
TI obey, and follow; ſpeaking well of my leader, 
praiſing his works. For I came when it ſeemed 99 
to him; and again, when it ſeems good to bim but : 
e beer wet 4k ON Wre 
By 


# 


14 CEE 


both by myſelf, to each particular perſon, and to 
the world. Doth he not grant me many things ? 
doth he not grant me affluence ? It is not his plea- 
ſure, that I ſhould live luxuriouſly : for he did not 
grant that even to Hercules, his own ſon ; but an- 
other reigned over Argos and Mycenae; while e 
lived ſubje& to command, laboured, and was exer- 
ciſed. And Euryſtheus was juſt what he was; nei- 
ther king of Argos, nor Mycenae ; not being indeed 
king of himſelf. But Hercules was ruler and gover- 
nor of the whole earth and ſeas; and expeller of 
Wl lawleſſneſs and injuſlice; the introducer of juſtice 
; and ſanctity. And this he effected naked and alone. 
Again: when Ulyſſes was ſbipwrecked, and caſt 
away, did his helpleſs condition at all deject him? 
did it break his ſpirit? No: but how did he go to 
Nauſicaa, and her attendants, to aſk thoſe neceſlaries 
which it ſeems moſt ſhameful to beg from another i 2 


As the fierce 8 on the mountain bred, 
7 onfiding i in his TY! 


Confiding | in what? Not in _ nor in Abe 
nor in dominion; but in his own ſtrength : that is, 
in his principles, concerning what things are in our 
own power ; what, not. For theſe alone are what 
render us free, render us incapable of reſtraint ; 
raiſe the head of the dejected, and make them ſouls 
with unaverted eyes, full in the face of the rich, and 
of the tyrants: and this was. the gift of the philoſo- 
pher. But you will not ſet out with confidence; 
but trembling, about ſuch trifles as clothes and has. 
EW retch ! have you thus waſted your time till now ? 
But wy if I ſhould be lick ? 


. 


— 


* * 
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You will be ſick as you oupht. | | 
Who will take care of me? | 8 
God: your friends. 55 

I ſhall lie in a hard bed. | 
But like a man. | ; 
I ſhall not have a convenient room. 

You ſhall be ſick in an inconvenient one then, 
Who will provide victuals for me? 
They who provide for others too: you will be 

ſick like Manes. 
= But, beſides, what will be the concluſion of wy 


ſickneſs ? any other than death? 


1 Why, do not you know then, that the origin of 
fa all human evils, and of mean-ſpiritedneſs, and cows 
100 ardice, is not death; but rather the fear of death? 
k Fortify yourſelf therefor againſt this. Hither let all 
9 your diſcourſes, readings, exerciſes, tend. And then IW © 
| you will know, that thus alone are men made free. - 
as 
; ; wo 
; poi 
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A 
a Freedom... 


who is not ſubject either to com- 
: pulſion, to reſttaint, or to vio- 


would wiſ to lead a wrong courſe of 1 
« No one.“ 


ed. No One. ”"—— No wicked man then lives 
as he likes; therefor neither is he free. And who 
would live in ſorrow, fear, envy, pity 5 with diſap» 


; pointed deſires, and incurred averſions ?. No 


« one.” Do we then find any of the wicked 
exempt from ee fear, diſappointed deſires, in- 

curred averſions? “ Not een 
ly then, not "EY 3 rh 
9. 2. If a perſon who hath. been twice cull 


* wiſe man; this is nothing to yo be will for- 
Wire you. But if you tell him the truth; that, in 

Point of ſlavery, he doth not differ from thoſe who 
ave been thrice ſold, what muſt you expect, but to 
2 beaten ? „ For how, ſays he, am I a ſlave ? My 


4 


E is free, who lives as he likes; 


—— Who. would live deceived, prone 
to miſtake, , aſl diſſolute, diſcontented, dejeft- 


ould hear this, provided you add, < but you are a 


father was free, my mother free, Beſides, I am | 


lence; : whoſe purſuits are unbindered, his deſites 
ſucceſsful, his averſions unincurred. Who then 
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ce a ſenator too, and the friend of Caeſar ; and have 
been twice conſul ; and have myſelf many ſlaves.” 
In the firſt place, moſt worthy Sir, perhaps 
your father too was a ſlave of the ſame kind ; and 
your mother, and your grandfather, and all your 
anceſtors ſucceſſively. But even if they were ever 
ſo free, what is that to you For what, if they were 
of a generous, -you of a mean ſpirit ; they, brave; 
and you, a coward : they, — ; and you, diſſo- 
lute? 

$. 3. And, « What, ſays he, is this towards be. 
“ ing a ſlave 1 Do you think it nothing to- 
wards being a ſlave, to act againſt your will ? com- 
ge it ſo. But who © 
can compel me, but the maſter of all, Caeſar ?” 


By your own confeſſion then, you have one, ha 
ade : and let not his being, as you ſay, maſter = 
of all, give you any comfort; but know, that you 5 
are a ſlave in a great family. Thus the Nicopol -“ 
tans, too frequently cry out, . uy the life of Cae- 60 ; 


6. 4. For the preſent, VENT if you. plea 
we will let Caeſar alone. But tell me this. Have 
you never been in love with any one, either of a fer: 
vile or liberal condition: Why, what is that to 
ce the being either a ſlave or free? — Was you ne 
ver commanded any thing by your miſtreſs, that 
you did not chuſe ? haye you never flattered you 
flave ? have you never kiſſed her feet? And yet, i 
you. were commanded to kiſs Caeſar's feet, yol 
would think it an outrage, and an exceſs of tyrann) 
Have you never gone out by night, where you d 
not chuſe? have you never ſpent more than 70 
choſe? have not you ſometimes uttered your won 
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Vith ſighs and groans? born to be reviled, and ſhut 
out of doors? But, if you are aſhamed to confeſs 
your own follies, ſee what Thraſonides ſays, and 
doth ; who, after having fought more battles perhaps 
than you, went out by night, when Geta would 
not dare to go: nay, had he been compelled to it 
by bim, would have gone roaring, and lamenting 
his bitter ſervitude. - And what doth | this maſter of 
« his; fay afterwards, -« A ſorry girl hatk enſlaved 
« me, whom no enemy ever enſlaved.” —(Wretch!- 
to be the ſlave of a girl, and a ſorry girl too ! why: 
then do you call yourſelf free? why do you boaſt 
your military expeditions ?)—— Then. he calls for 
a ſword, and is angry with a.perſon who, out of 
kindneſs, denies it; and ſends prefents to her who! 
hates him; and begs, and weeps, and then again is 
cated on every little ſucceſs. But how is he elated: 
even then ? Is it ſo, as neither a ates + to deſire 
or fear, 

$. 5. Conſider, in animals, what is our 1 of 
freedom. Some keep tame lions, and feed, and e- 
ven carry them about with them; and who will ſay, 
that any ſuch lion is free? Nay, doth he not live 
he more ſlaviſhly, the more he lives at eaſe ? and 
ho, that had ſenſe and reaſon, would wiſh to be 
dne of thoſe lions? again : how much de birds, 
rhich are taken and kept in a cage, ſuffer, by try- 
ng to fly away? Nay, ſome of them ſtarve with 
unger, rather than undergo ſuch a life: then, as 
any of them as are ſaved, it is ſcarcely, and with 
iffculty, and in a pining condition; and the mo- 
dent they find any hole, out they hop. Such a 
ſire have they of natural freedom, and to be at 
eir own diſpoſal, and unreſtrained. “ And 
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« What ſay you? I was born to fly where I pleaſe, | 


«can fiſh.” « How ? what, ſhall not I take 


the voice of a free man, who hath examined the 
matter in earneſt ; and, as it might be. expected, 
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what wonder, if you never find it? 
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« what harm doth this confinemetit do you 


4 to-live in the open air, to ſing when I pleaſe, 
te You deprive me of all this, —u lay, what PRE 


, doth it do you?” 


F. 6. Hence we ſhall allow thoſe only to be free” 


who do not endure captivity ; but, as ſoon as they 
are taken, die, and eſcape. Thus Diogenes ſome- 
Where ſays, that the only way to freedom is to die 


with eaſe. And he writes to the Perſian king; 
et You can no more enſlave the Athenians, than you 


ce them 17 you do take them, ſays he, they 
« will leave you, and be gone, like fiſh. For take 
ce a fiſh, and it dies. And, if the Athenians too 
« die, as ſoon as you have taken them, of what 
« uſe are your warlike preparations ??——— This is 


found it out. But, if you ſeek it where it is not, 

$. 7. A ſlave wiſhes to be immediately ſer free 
Think you it is becauſe he is deſirous to pay his fine 
to the officer? No: but becauſe he fancies, that, 


for want of acquiring his freedom, he hath hitherto 5 
lived under reſtraint, and unproſperouſſy. * If I wha 
« am at once ſet free, ſays he, it is all proſperity: not 
& J care for no one; I ſpeak to all, as their equal ects 
« and on a level with them. I go where I will, T com bein 
« when, and how I will.” He is at laſt made free; cular 
and preſently, having nothing to eat, he ſeeks whon Wa 
he is 


he may flatter, with whom he may ſup. He 
either ſubmits to the baſeſt and moſt infamous pre 
ſtitution; and, if he can obtain admiſſion to ſon! 
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great man's table, falls into a avery much worfe - 


than the former: or, if the creature, void of ſenſe 
and right taſte, happens to acquire an affluent for- 
tune, he doats upon ſome girl, and is unhappy, and 
wiſhes for ſlavery again. „ For what harm did it 
« do me? Another clothed me, another ſhod me, 
e another fed me, another took care of me when 


„I was fick. It was but in a few things, by way 


« of return, I uſed to ſerve him. But now, miſe- 


« rable wretch'! what do I ſuffer, in being a ſlave. | 


« to many, inſtead of one! yet, if I can obtain 
« the equeſtrian rings, 1 ſhell live with the utmoſt 


« proſperity and happineſs.“ In order to obtain 
them, the firſt ſuffers what he deſerves ; and, as ſoon 
as he hath obtained them, it is all the ſame again. 


« But then, ſays he, if 1 do but get a military com- 
« mand, I ſhall be delivered from all my troubles.” 


aſks for a ſecond command, and a third: and when 
he hath put the finiſhing hand, and is made a ſena- 


to the aſſembly, it is then appar his fin- 
eſt and moſt ſlavery. ' 2 7 Ip 
9.8.— . Not to be a fool; bout ta. Win 
what Socrates taught; the nature of things ** and 
not to adapt pre conceptions raſhly to particular ſub- 
jects. For thę cauſe of all human evils i is, the not 
being able to adapt general pre- conceptions to parti- 
cular caſes. But different people hive different opi- 


nions. One thinks the cauſe' of his evils to be, that 


he is ſick. 81 no means 8 but oY he REY not = 


x — igel 
0 


- 


He gets a military command. He ſuffers as much 
as the vileſt rogue of a ſlave: and, nevertheleſs, he 


tor, then he is a ſlave indeed. When he comes in- 


— 


* 
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-Gapt. his pre concentiens ficht: Another, that he is 


poor: another, that he hath a harſh father and mo- 


ther: another, that he is not in the good graces of 


Caeſar. This is nothing eiſe, but not underſtand- 


ing how to adapt our -pre-conceptions. For, Who 


bath not a pre-conception of evil, that it is burtful? 


that it is to be avoided ? that it is by all means to be 
prudently guarded againſt? One pre- conception doth 


not contradict another, except when it comes to be 


adapted. What then is this evil, thus hurtful, and 
to be avoided? Not to be the friend of Caeſar,” 
ſaith one. He is gone; he fails in the adapting; 
he is embarraſſed; he ſeeks what is nothing to the 
purpoſe.” For, if he gets to be Caeſar's friend, he 


is never the leſs diſtant from what he ſought,” For 


"what is it that every man ſeeks? To be ſecure, to 
be bappy, to do what he pleaſes without reſtraint, 
and without compulſion. When he becomes the 
friend of Caeſar then, doth he ceaſe to be reſtrained? 
to be compelled ? is he ſecure? is he happy? whom 


ſhall he aſk? whom can we better credit than this 
very man, who hath been his friend? come Torth 


and tell us, whether you ſleep more quietly now, 
or before you were the friend of Caeſar ? You pre- 
ſently hear him cry, © Leave off, for heaven's ſake, 
cc and do not inſult me. You know not the mile- 
« ries I ſuffer: there is no ſleep for me; but one 


« comes, and faith, that Caeſar is already awake; 


c another, that he is juſt going out. Then follow 
cc perturbations, then cares.“ Well: and when 


did you uſe to ſup more pleaſantly ; formerly, or 
now ? Hear what he ſays about this too. When 
he is not invited, he is diſtracted; and if be is, he 


ſups like a ſlave with his maſter, ſolicitous all the 
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while, not to ſay or do any thing fooliſh: ' And 
what think you? is he afraid of being whipped, like 
a ſlave ? how can he hope to eſcapeifo well? No: 
but as becomes fo great a man, Caeſar's friend, of 
loſing his head. — And when” did you bathe more 
quietly ; when did you perform your exereiſes more 
at your leiſure; in ſhort, which life would you wiſh' 
to live, your preſent, or the former? I could ſwear, - 
there is no one ſo ſtupid and inſenſible, as not to de- 

Ml plore-bis miſeries, in a as he is more the 
friend of Caeſa. FFC 
8. 9. Since . neh they who are called 
kings, nor the friends of kings, live as they like; 
Who, after all, are free? Seek, and you will find: 
for you are furniſhed by nature with means for diſ- 

ol covering the truth. But, if you are not able by 

t, theſe alone to find the conſequence, hear them who 

e have ſought it. What do they ſay? do you think 
freedom a good? The greateſt,” Can any one 
mW then, who attains. the greateſt good be unhappy, or 
is W unſucceſsful in his affairs? “ No,” —As many, 
therefor, as you ſee unhappy, lamenting, unproſpe- 
rous, confidently pronounce them not free, 1 
« do.” —Henceforth then we have done with buy-' 
ing and ſelling, and ſuch like ſtated conditions of 
becoming ſlaves. For, if you have made theſe con- 
ceſſions properly, whether a great or a little king, a 
conſular, or twice a conſul, be —— he i is not 
free. Agreed. 

9. 10. Further then, anſwer me mis: 4 you 
think freedom to be ſomething great, and noble, and 
valuable? “ How ſnould I not? -◻＋hs it poſſible 
then, that he who acquires any thing ſo great, and 
valuable, and noble, ſhould be of an N r 
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It is not.“ Whenever then you ſee any one 
ſubje to another, and flattering him, contrary to 
his own opinion, confidently ſay, that he too is not 
free: and not only if he doth it for a ſupper, but 
even if it be for a government; nay, a conſulſhip;; 
but call thoſe indeed little flaves, who act thus for 
the ſake of little things; and the others, as they de. 
| ſerve, great ſlaves.—« Be this too agreed. Well: 
do you think freedom to be ſomething independent 
and ſelf-determined ? = « How can it be otherwiſe? 


—— him then, whom it is in the power of another to : 
reſtrain or to compel, affirm confidently, to be not I .. 
free, And do not mind bis grandfathers, or great n 


grandfathers; or inquire, whether he hath been 
bought or ſold: but, if you hear him ſay, ſrom his 
heart, and with emotion, my maſter, though twelve 
lictors ſhould march before him, call him a ſlave. And, if 
you ſhould hear him ſay, Wretch, that I am! what dof 
ufer call him a flave. In ſhort, if you fee him 
wailing, complaining, unproſperous, call him a dave in 
purple. —** Suppoſe then he doth nothing of all this? 
bo not yet ſay, he is free; but learn whether 
his principles are liable to compulſion, to reſtraint, or 
diſappointment ; and, if you find this to be the caſe, 
call bim a ſlave, keeping holiday during the Saturnalia, 
Say, that his maſter is abroad: he will come preſent- 
ly; and you will know what he ſuffers. —_< Who wil 
« come ?”-— Whoever hath the power either of beſtow: 
ing, or taking away, any of the things, he wiſhe! 
for“ Have we ſo many maſters then?“ We 
have. For, prior to all fuch, we have the things 
themſelves for our maſters; now, they are many: 
and it is through theſe, that it becomes neceſſary 
that ſuch as have the diſpoſal of them, ſhould bh 
our maſters too. For no one fears Caeſar himſelf; 


„„ 


cbap. 1. EPIC T E U 3. 1 
but death, baniſhment, loſs of goods, priſon, diſ- 
grace. Nor doth any one love Caeſar, unleſs he be 
a perſon of great worth: but we love riches, the 
tribunate, the praetorſhip, the conſulſhip. When 
we love, and hate, and fear thefe things; they who 
have the diſpoſal of them muſt neceſſarily be our ma- 
ſters. Hence we even worſhip them as Gods. For 
we conſider, that whoever Hath the diſpoſal of the 
greateſt advantages, is a deity: and then we ſub- 
join falſely, but ſuch a one hath the power of the 
greateſt advantages; therefor he is a deity, For, if 
we ſubjoin falſely, the inference wine from thence 
muſt be falſe likewiſ gg. 31407, 1990 
g. 11% What is it thenizhor ii man free 
« and independent? For neither riehes, nor conſul- 
« ſhip, nor command of provinces,” or kingdoms, 
« make him ſo; but ſomething elſe muſt be found.“ 
— What is it that preſerves any one from being hin- 
dered and reſtrained in ee * The ſcience of 
« writing.” In muſic : The ſcience of muſic. 
— Therefer, in life too, the ſcience of living. As 
yon have heard it in general then, conſider it like- 
wiſe in particulars. Is it poſſible for him to be un- 
reſtrained, who deſires any of thoſe things, that are 
in the power of others:“ No. Can he avoid 


being hindered “ No.” —Therefor neither can 


e be free. Conſider then, whether we have nothing 
r all, in our own power alone, or whether ſome 
hings are in our own power, and ſome in that of 
others. — “ What do you mean?“ — When you 
ould have your body perfect, is it in your own 
do wer, or is it not & It is not.. When you 
vould be healthy? Nor Aut u When you 
Fould be handſome : (Nor this. “Live or 
. aal 0 c ay © Gn ak 458 i 
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die? — © Nor this.” —— Body then is not your 


own; but ſubject to every thing ſtronger than it. 


ſelf. —< Agreed.” Well: is it in your own _ 
power to have an eſtate when you pleaſe, and 
and as long as you pleaſe, and ſuch a one as you 
Pleaſe ? No.“ Slaves?“ No.” —— Clothes? 
— No.“ A houſe : No.” —horſes ?— 
« Indeed none of thele,” —— Well: if you would 
ever ſo fain have your children live, or your wife, 
or your brother, or your friends, is it in your own 
power ?—< No, nor this.” Will you ſay then, 
that there is nothing independent, which is in your 
own power alone, and unalienable ? See then, if 
you have any thing of this ſort “ I do not know.” 
— — But, conſider it thus: can aan. make you 
aſſent to a falſhood? “ No.“ —In the topie of 
aſſent then, you are unreſtrained and unhindered, 
* Apreed :” -Well: and can any one compel 
you to exert your purſuits, towards what you do 
not like? He can. For when he threatens me 
« with death, or fetters, he compels me to exert 
« them.”— Alf then you were to deſpiſe dying, or 
being fettered, would you any longer regard him? 
Is deſpiſing death then an action in our MW ar 
power, or is it not? «© It is,” Is it therefor in m 
your power alſo, to exert you purſuits towards any « 
thing, or is it not? «© Agreed, that it is. But in by 
« whoſe power is my avoidin any thing?“ Thi co 
too is in your own. <4 What then, if, when Iam exert-W (| 
« ing myſelf to walk, any one ſhould reſtrain me?” poi 
What part of you can he reſtrain ? can he fe {ad 


ſtrain your aſſent? „No: but my body.“ ed 
Ay, as he may a ſtone, — “ Be it ſo, But ſtill I fol; 
walk no more.“ And who told you, thai or ; 


walking was an action of your own, that cannot be 


chap. . EPIGTETVY mp 
reſtrained ? For I only ſaid, that your exerting 
yourſelf towards it could not be reſtrained, But 
where there is need of body, and its afliſtance, you 
have already heard, that nothing is in your power. 
« Be this too agreed. And can any one come 
pel you to deſire againſt your will? No one,” 
r to propoſe, or intend, or, in ſhort, not 
to make uſe of the appearances which preſent them. 
ſelves to you ?— Nor this. But when I deſire any 
« thing, he will reſtrain me from obtaining what I 
« deſire.” If you deſire any thing that is your 
own, and that cannot be reſtrained, how can he re» 
ſtrain you? © By no means. And pray who 
tells you, that he who deſires what depends on ans 
other, cannot be reſtrained ? « May not 
« J deſire health then?“ By no means: 
nor any thing elſe that depends on another: 
for what is not in your own power, either to 
procure, or to preſerve, when you will, that: be- 
longs, to another. Keep off not only your hands - 
from it, but, far prior to theſe, your deſires. O- 
therwiſe you have given yourſelf up a ſlave: you 
have put your neck under the yoke, if you admire 
any of the things not your own, but ſubje& and 
mortal, to which ſoever of them you are attached. 
« Is not my hand my oon it is a part of you; 
but it is, by nature, clay; liable to reſtraint; to 
compulſion ; a ſlave to every thing ſtronger than it- 
rt-W ſelf. And why do I ſay your hand? You ought to 
poſſeſs your whole body as a paultry aſs, with a pack- 
rei ſaddle on, as long as may be, as long as it is allows - 
ed you. But, if there ſhould come a preſs, and a 
ſoldier ſhould lay hold on it, let it go. Do not reſiſt 
or murmur : otherwiſe you will be firſt beat, and 


lole the als after all, And, ſnct᷑ you are to conſi- 
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der the body [itfelf} in this manner, think what re. 
mains to do, concerning thoſe things which are pro- 


vided for the ſake of the body. If that be an aſs, 
the reſt are bridles, pack-ſaddles, ſhoes, oats, hay, 
for the aſs. Let theſe go too. Quit them more 
eaſily and expeditiouſly, than the aſs. And when 
you are thus prepared, and thus exerciſed, to diſtin- 
guiſh what belongs to others from your own; what 
is liable to reſtraint, from what is not; to eſteem 
the one your own property, the other not ; to keep 


your deſire, to keep your averſion, carefully turned 


wy this point ; whom have you any longer to fear ? 
No one.” For about what ſhould you be 
afraid? about what is your own, in which conſiſts 


the eſſence of good and evil? and who hath any 


power over his! who can take it away ? who can 
binder you? No more than God ſcan be hindered}. 
But are you afraid for body, for poſſeſſions, for 
what belongs to others, for what is nothing to you ? 


and what have you been ſtudying all this while, but 


to diſtinguiſh between your own, and not your own; 


What is in your power, and what is not in your 


power; what is liable to reſtraint, and what is not ? 
and for what purpoſe have you applied to the philo- 
ſophers? that you might be never the leſs diſap» 
pointed and unfortunate? No doubt you will be 
exempt from fear and perturbation !' and what is 
grief to you ? For [nothing but} what we fear, 


when expected, affects us with grief, when preſent. 


And what will you any longer paſſionately wiſh for? 
For you have a temperate and ſteady deſire of things 
dependent on choice, as they are good, and preſent; 
and you have no deſire of things independent on 
choice, ſo as to leave room for that irrational and 


1 Rag and — baſty paſſion, 1 


dable to you? what hath man forrmidable to man, 
either in appearance, or ſpeech, or mutual inter- 
courſe? No more than horfe to horſe, or dog to 
dog, or bee to bee. But things are formidable to 
every one, and when ever any perſon: can either con- 


fer or take away thefe from another, he becomes 


formidable too. How then is the citadel” [the 
ſeat of tyranny] © to be deſtroyed ??————Not by 


ſword or fire, but by principle. For if' we ſhould 


demoliſh that which is in the town, ſhall we have 
demoliſhed alſo that of a fever, of pretty girls, 
in ſhort, the citadel within ourfelves; and turned 
out the tyrants, to whom we are fubje& upon all 
occaſions, every day: fometimes the fame, ſome- 
times others? From hence we muſt begin; from 
hence demoliſh the eitadel; turn out the tyrantss 
give up body, its parts, riches, power, fame, ma- 
giſtracies, honours, children, brothers, friends: e- 
ſteem all theſe as belonging to others. And, if 
the tyrants be turned out from hence, why ſhould 1 
beſides demoliſn the | external citadel ; at leaſt, on 


my own account ? for what doth it do to me by 


ſtanding? why ſhould I turn out the guards ? for 


in what point do they affect me ? It is againſt others 


Have I ever been reſtrained from what I willed ; or 


compelled againſt my will? indeed how is this poſs 


ſible ? I have ranged my purſuits under the direQti- 
on of God. Is it his will, that I ſhould have a fe. 
ver? It is my will too. Is it his will, that I ſbould 
purſue any thing ? It is my will too. Is it his will 
that I ſheuld defire ? It is my will too. Is it his 
will, that I ſhouſd * thing ? n 
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$. 12. Since then you are thus affected with re- 
gard to things, what man can any longer be formi- 
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Is it not his will ? It is not mine. Is it his will, that 
I ſhould be tortured ? Then it is my will to be _ 
tured. Is it his will, that I ſhould die? Then it 

my will to die. Who can any longer mee or 
compel me, contrary to my own opinion ? No more 
than Jupiter [can be reſtrained}. It is thus that 
cautious travellers act. Doth any one hear, that 
the road is beſet by robbers ? He doth not ſet out 
ps . but waits for the retinue of an embaſſador, 

or quaeſtor, or a proconſul: and, when he hath 
Joined himſelf to their company, goes along i in ſafe- 
ty. Thus doth: the prudent man act in the world, 

There are many robberies, tyrants, ſtorms; diſtreſ- 

ies, loſſes of things the moſt dear. Where. is there 

| i: any refuge? how can he go along unattacked? 
I | What retinue can he wait for, to go' ſafely through 

J bis journey? to what company join himſelf ? to 

wg ſome rich man? to ſome conſular ſenator ? and 

; what good will that do me? He is [often] ſtript 

himſelf; groans and laments. And what if my fel- 2 

low traveller himſelf ſhould turn againſt me, and rob. on 


1 me? what ſhall do? I will be the friend of Cae- i (4; 
4 . far. While I am his companion, no one will in- the 
df jure me. Yet, before I,can become illuſtrious e: WW wh 
1 nough for this, what muſt I bear and ſuffer ! how ſon 


0 often, and by how many muſt I be robbed ! and Noth. 
"i then, if I do become the friend of Caeſar, he too is Myc, 
mortal; and if, by any accident, he ſhould become 
my enemy, where ſhall I beſt retreat? to a deſert? ¶fron 
well: and doth not a fever come there? what can Aid 
be done then ? is it not poſſible to find a fellow-tra- 
veller, ſafe, faithful, brave, incapable of being ſurpriſ path 
ed? A perſon, who reaſons thus, underſtands and 
conſiders, that, if he joins himſelf to God, he ſhall 
go ſafely through his journey.—* How do yo! 
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« mean, join himſelf ”——— That - i is the 
will of God, may be his will too: whatever is not 
the will of God, may not be his. How then can 
« this be done? — Why, how otherwiſe than by 
conſidering the exertions of God's power, and his 
adminiſtration ?- what hath he given me, my on, and 
independent ? what hath he reſerved for himſelf ? he 
hath given me whatever depends on choice. The 
things in my power he hath made incapable of hin- 
drance or reſtraint. But how could he make a body 
of clay incapable of hindrance ? Therefor he hath 
ſubjected [ that, and] poſſeſſions, furniture, houſe, 
children, wife, to the revolution of the univerſe. 
Why then do I fight againſt God ? why do I will 
to retain what depends not on will? what is not 
granted abſolutely; ; but how? In ſuch a manner, 
and for ſuch a time, as was thought proper. But 
he who gave, takes away. Why then do I reſiſt? 
Not to ſay, that I ſhall be a fool in contending with 
a ſtronger than myſelf; what is a prior conſiderati- 
on, I ſhall be unjuſt. From whence had 1 theſe 
things, when I came into the world? My father gave 
them to me. And who gave them to im? and 
who made the ſun? who, the fruits? who, the ſea- 
ſons ? who, their: connexion and relation to each 
other ?, and, after you have received all, and even 
your very ſelf from another, are you angry with 
the giver; and complain, if he takes any thing away 
from you? who are you; and for what purpoſe 
did you come : ? was it not he who brought you 
ere ? was it not he Who ſhowed you the light? 
ath not he given you aſſiſtants? hath not he given 
ou ſenſes? hath not he given you reaſon? and as 
hom did he bring you here? was it not as a mor- 
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from it. For, when they were prefent they d 
not behave as at a feſtival, nor fill a proper place 
but lamented, found fault with the deity, fortunt 
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tal ? was it not as one to live, with a little portion | 
of fleſh upon earth, and to ſee his adminiſtration; | 
to behold the ſpectacle with him, and partake of the 

feſtival for a ſhort time? after having beheld the 
ſpectacle, and the ſolemnity, then, as long as it is 
permitted you, will you not depart, when he leads 
you out,. adoring and thankful for what you have 


heard and ſeen :“ No: but I would enjoy the 


So would the initiated too 


« feaſt ſtill longer.” 


be longer in their initiation; ſo, perhaps, would 


the ſpectators at Olympia ſee more combatants. But 
the ſolemnity is over. Go away. Depart, likes 
a grateful and modeſt perſon : make room for others, 
Others too muſt be born, as you were; and, when 
they are born, muſt have a place, and habitations, 
and neceſſaries. But, if the firſt do not give way, 
what [room] is there left ? why are you inſatiable? 


the world : Ay: but I would have my wife and 

& children with me too.” Why, are they yours? 

are they not the giyer's ? are they not his who made , 
c 


on alſo ? will not you quit what belongs to another E 


then? will you not yield to your ſuperior ?— 
Why then did he bring me into the world upon fre 


« theſe conditions?“ Well: if it is not wort a 
your while, depart. He hath no need of a diſcon- we 
tented ſpectator. He wants ſuch as may ſhare-the Ni 

i 


Feſtival; make part of the chorus: who may rathe 
extol, applaud, celebrate the ſolemnity: he will nd 
be diſpleaſed to ſee the wretched and fearful diſmilſe 


their companions: inſenſible both of their 'advaul 


Chop. 1s: -# P:L QC TBE: TY SS: an 
ges, and their powers, which they received for con · 
trary purpoſes; the powers of magnanimity, noble. 
neſs of ſpirit, fortitude, and the ſubject of preſent 
enquiry, freedom. For what purpoſe then have 
« I received theſe things?“ To uſe them. 
« How long?” As long as he, who lent them, 
pleaſes. If then they are not neceſſary, do not at- 
tach yourſelf to them, and they will not be ſo: do 
not tell yourſelf, that they are neceſſary, and ny 
are nor. 

. 13. This ſhould be our ſtudy from morning 
till night, beginning from the leaſt and fraileſt thing, 
from an earthen veſſel, from a glaſs. Afterwards, 
proceed to a ſuit of clothes, a dog, a horſe, an e- 
ſtate : from thence to yourſelf, body, parts of the 
body, children, wife, brothers. Look every where 
around you, and throw them from yourſelf. Cor. 
rect your principles. See that nothing cleave to you, 
which is not your own ; nothing grow to you, that 
may give you pain when it is torn away. And ſay, 
when you are daily exerciſing yourſelf as you do 
here, not that you act the philoſopher (admit this to 
be an inſolent title), but that you are aſſerting your 
freedom. For this is true freedom. This is the 
freedom that Diogenes gained from Antiſthenes ; and 
declared, it was impoſlible, that he ſhould ever after 
be a ſlave, to any one. Hence, when he was taken 
priſoner, how did he treat the pirates? did he call 
any of them maſter ? (I do not mean the name, for 
I am not afraid of a word, but the diſpoſition from 
whence the word proceeds). How did he reprove 
them for feeding their priſoners ill? how was he, 
ſold ? did he ſeek a maſter ? No: but a ſlave. And 
when he was ſold, how did he converſe. with bis 
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was; how he ought to bring up his children. And 


of the Palaeſtra, would he in thoſe exerciſes have 


for who is maſter in a ſhip? The pilot. Why ?. 


ce maſter can put me in chains.” Can he do it 
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lord ? He immediately diſputed with him, that he 
ought not to be dreſſed nor ſhaved in the manner he 


where is the wonder ? for if the ſame maſter had 
bought an inſtructor for his children, in the exerciſes 


treated him as a ſervant, or as a maſter? and fo if 
he had bought a phyſician or an archite& ? In every 
ſubject, the ſkilful muſt neceſſarily be ſuperior to 
the unſkilful. What elſe then can he be but ma- 
ſter, who poſſeſſes the univerſal knowlege of life? 


Becauſe whoever diſobeys him is a loſer. © But a 


then without being a loſer * „ So 1, among others, 
cc uſed to think.“ But, becauſe he muſt be a 
loſer, for that very reaſon it is not in his power: 
for no one acts unjuſtly, without being a loſer ?— 
« And what loſs doth he ſuffer, who puts his own 
ce ſlave in chains?“ What think you? The ve. 
Ty putting him in chains. This you yourſelf muſt 
grant, if you would preſerve the doctrine, that man M b 
is not a wild, but a gentle animal. For when is it h 

h 


that a vine is in a bad condition? “ When it is in 


cc a condition contrary to its nature.“ When a e 
cock? „ The ſame.” Therefor, a man too. 2 
What then is his nature? to bite, and kick, and throw IM d 
into priſon, and cut off heads? No: but to do 


good, to aſſiſt, to indulge the wiſhes of others, 


Whether you will, or not then, he is in a bad con-M pc 
dition, whenever he acts unreaſonably. “ And ſo, MW th 
« was not Socrates in a bad condition ?” No: but th, 
bis judges and accuſers. Nor Helvidius, at Rome?” po 


No: but his murderer. « How do you talk? /el 


— 
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— Why, juſt as you do. Vou do not call that cock 


in a bad condition, which is victorious, and wound». 


ed; but that. which is conquered, and comes off 
unhurt. Nor do you call a dog happy, which net- 
ther hunts nor toils; but when you ſee him ſweat⸗ 


ing, and in pain, and panting, with the. chace. In 


what do we talk paradoxes? if we ſay, that the evil 
of every thing conſiſts in what is contrary to its na- 


ture, is this a. paradox? do not you ſay it with re- 


card to all other things? why therefor, in the caſe 


of man alone, do you take a different turn? But 


farther : it is no paradox to ſay, that by nature man 
is gentle, and ſocial, and faithful. “ This is none 
« neither,” How then [is it paradox to ſay, ] 
that, when he is whipped, or impriſoned, or be- 
headed, he is not hurt? if he ſuffers nobly, doth 
not he come off even the better, and a gainer? But 
he is the perſon hurt, who ſuffers. the moſt miſerable 


and ſhameful evils : who, inſtead of a man, becomes 


a wolf, or viper, or a hornet. 

$. 14. Come then: let us recapitulate what hath 
been granted. The man who is unreſtrained, who 
hath all things in his power as he wills, is free : but 
he who may be reſtrained, or compelled, or hinder. 
ed, or thrown into any condition againſt his will, is 
a ſlave, © And who is-unreſtrained ??? He that 
deſires none of thoſe things, that belong to others ?” 


And what are thoſe things, which belong to o- 


« thers ?” Thoſe which are not in our own 
power, either to have, or not to have; or to have 
them of ſuch a ſort, or in ſuch-a ſlate, Body, 
therefor, belongs to another; its. parts, to another; 
poſſeſſions, to another. If then, you attach your- 
ſelf to any of theſe as your own, you will be pu- 
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mighty deliberation! why do you trifle with us, 
man? There never was any ſuch point conſidered: 


all other things indifferent, would you ever be at 
ſuch a ſtand as this, or near it? but you would pre- 
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niſhed, as he deſerves, who deſires what belongs to 


this the only deliverance from ſlavery ; to be able at 
length to ſay, from the bottom of one's ſoul, 


Condud? me, Jove, and thou, © Deſtiny, ; 
Where-ever your decrees have Axt my lot. 


$. 15. But what ſay you, N ber A Un 
ſummons you to ſpeak ſomething unbecoming you. 
Will you ſay it, or will you not? —“ Stay, let me 
« conſider,” Would you conſider ow ?- and 
what did you uſe to conſider, when you were in the 
ſchools ? did not you ſtudy what things are good, 
and evil, and what indifferent? « I did.” 
Well : and what were the opinions that pleaſed us ? 
« That juſt and fair actions were good; unjuſt 
and baſe ones, evil.” Is living a good? „ No.“ 
Dying, an evil? No.” A priſon? 
6 No.“ And what did a mean and diſhoneſt 


ſpeech, the betraying a friend, or the flattering of a 
tyrant, appear to us? «© Evils.” Why then lur 
are you ſtill conſidering, and have not already con- 05 
e 


ſidered, and come to a reſolution ? for what ſort of 
conſideration is this? Whether I ought, when it is 
in my power, to procure myſelf the greateſt good, in. 
ſtead of procuring myſelf the greateſt evil. A fine 
and neceſſary conſideration, truly, and deſerving 


nor, if you really imagined what was fair and ho- 
neſt to be good, what baſe and diſhoneſt, evil, and 


** — 


Chap. ., ar E T US. 322 
ſently be able to diſtinguiſn, by your underſtanding, 
as you do by your ſight. For do you ever conſi- 
der, whether black is white: or light, heavy? do 


not you follow the plain evidence of your ſenſes ? 


why then do you ſay, that you are now-conſider- 


ing, whether things indifferent are to be avoided, ra- 


ther than evils? The truth is, you have no princi- 


ples: for neither doth the one ſort of things appear 
to you indifferent, but the greateſt evils; nor the 


other evils, but matters of no concern to you. For 


thus you have aceuſtomed yourſelf from the firſt. 
« Where am I? in the ſchool? and is there an au- 
dience? I talk as the philoſophers do. But am 


oo 


« I got out from the ſchool ? Away with this ſtuff}, 


e that belongs only to ſcholars and fools. This 
« man is accuſed by the teſtimony of a philoſopher, 


« his friend: this philoſoper turns paraſite ; that 


« hires himſelf out for money; a third doth it in 
« the very ſenate. Who doth not wiſh what ap- 
« pears [to himſelf to be right]? His principles ex- 
claim from within.“ You are a poor cold 
lump of opinion, conſiſting of mere words; on 


which you hang, as by a hair. But preſerve your 


felf firm, and make a due uſe of the appearances; 


remembering, that you are to be exerciſed in things. 


In what manner do you hear, I do not ſay, that 


your child is dead, (for how ſhould you hear that?) 


but that your oil. is ſpilled, your wine drank out? 


hat any one, while you are bawling, might 


only ſay this; “ Philoſopher, you talk otherwiſe 
in the ſchools, Why do you deceive us? why, 
when you are a worm, do you call yourſelf a 
man?“ I ſhould be glad to be near one of theſe 
iloſophers, while he is revelling in debauchery, 
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that I might ſee how he exerts himſelf, and what 
fayings he utters ; whether he remembers his title, 
and the diſcourſes which he hears, or ſpeaks, or reads, 
FS. 16. And what is all this to freedom?“ 
Truly nothing elſe is, but this, whether you rich 
people will or not. “ And who is your evidence 
 « of this? Who, but yourſelves? who have a 
powerful maſter, and live by his motion and nod, 
and faint away, if he doth but look ſternly upon 
you : who pay your court to old men, and old wo- 
men, and ſay, „I cannot do this, it is not in my 
« power.” Why is it not in your power? did 
not you juſt-now contradi& me, and ſay, you were 
free? „ But Aprylla hath forbid me.” Speak 
the truth then, ſlave, and do not run away from 
your maſters; nor deny them, nor dare to aſſert 
your freedom, when you have ſo many proofs of 
your ſlavery. One might indeed find ſome excuſe 


ft ju for a perſon, compelled by love to do ſomething 
{118 contrary to his opinion, even when at the ſame 
mo time he ſees what is beſt, and yet hath not reſoluti. 
e | . . d 
10 on enough to follow it; ſince he is with-held by 
HIER ſomething violent, and in ſome meaſure, divine, 
| jt But who can bear you, who are in love with old u 
1 men and women; and wipe their noſes, and wall t 
4 them, and bride them with preſents, and wait upon p. 
1148 them when they are ſick, like a ſlave; at the ſameW ſi 
15 time wiſhing they may die, and enquiring of ie th 
| i phyſician, whether their diſtemper be yet mortal re 
11 And again, when for theſe great and venerable ma fo 
1 gfftracies and honours, you kiſs the hands of the the 
| = of others; ſo that you are the ſlave of thoſ the 
who are not free themſelyes ! and then you walk tha 
bout in ſtate, a praetor, or a conſul. Do not con 


know how you came to be a praetor; whence yd 
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received the conſulſhip ; who gave it you ? For my 
own part, I would not even live, if I muſt live by 
Felicio's means, and bear his pride, and (laviſh inſo- 


lence. For I know what a ſlave is, blinded by what 


he thinks good fortune. 

6. 17. Are you free yourſelf then (It vill be 
ſaid.) By heaven I wiſh and pray for it. But I 
cannot yet face my maſters, I ſtill pay a regard to 
my body, and ſet a great value on keeping it whole; 


can ſhow you one who was free, that you may no 
longer ſeek an example. Diogenes was free.. 
„% How ſo?” Not becauſe he was of free pa- 
rents, for he was not: but becauſe he was ſo him. 
ſelf; becauſe he had caſt away all handles of flavery ; 
nor was there any way of getting at him, nor any- 
where to lay hold on him, to enſlave him. Every 


on. If you took hold on his poſſeſſions, he would 
rather let them go, than follow you for them: if 
on his leg, be let go his leg: if his body, he let go 
his body: acquaintance, friends, country, juſt the 


whom, and upon what conditions he had received 
them. But he would never have forſaken his true 
parents the Gods, and his real country; nor have 
ſuffered any one to be more dutiful and obedient to 
them than he: nor would any one have died more 
readily for his country than he. For he never 
ſought when it would be proper for him to act for 
the fake of any thing elſe, [except his real country 
the univerſe ;] but he remembered, that every thing 
that exiſts is from thence, and carried on by it, and 
commanded by its ruler. Accordingly, ſee what he 
ey ſays and writes. - this account, ſays 


though at the ſame time it is not whole, But 1 
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thing ſat looſe upon him, every thing only juſt hung 


ſame. For he knew whence he had them, and from 
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or relations, to bend and draw him aſide: take So. 
crates, and confider him, who had a wife and chil- 


lations; but only as long as it was proper, and in 
the manner that was proper; and all theſe he ſub- 
mitted to the law, and to the obedience due to it. 
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ty tyrants to apprehend Leo; becauſe he eſteemed 
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« he, O Diogenes, it is in your power to converſe 
& as you will with the Perſian monarch, and with 
« Archidamus, king of the Lacedemonians.” —— 


Mas it becauſe he was born of free parents? or was 
it becauſe they were deſcended from flaves, that all 


the Athenians, and all the Lacedemonians, and Co- 


rinthians, could not converſe with them as they 


pleaſed ; but feared and paid court to them? why 
then is it in your power, Diogenes? “ Becauſe I do 
«not eſteem this ſorry body as my own. Becauſe 
Ido want nothing. Becauſe theſe principles, 


«and nothing elſe, are a law to me.” Theſe were 


the things that ſuffered him to be free. 

§. 18. And that you may not think, that I now | 
you the example of a man clear of incumbrances; 
without a wife or children, or country or friends, 


dren, but not as his own; a country, friends, re- 


Hence, when it was proper to fight, he was the firſt 
to go out, and expoſed himſelf to danger, without 
the leaſt reſerve, But when he was fent by the thir-' 


it a baſe action, he did not deliberate about it, tho 
he knew, that, perhaps, he might die for it. But W« u 


-what did that ſignify to him ? for it was ſomething beer 
elſe that he wanted to preſerve, not his paultry fleſh: Wmoy 
but his fidelity, his honour, free from attack, or een 
ſubjection. And afterwards, when he was to make 
Da defence for his life, doth he behave like one who 
had children? or a wife? No; but like a ſinglepught 


. Tan 
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man. And how doth he behave, when he was to 
drink the poiſon? when he might have eſcaped, and 
Crito perſuaded him to get out of priſon, for the 
ſake of his children, what doth he ſay ? doth he e- 
ſteem it a fortunate opportunity? how ſhould he? 
But he conſiders what is becoming, and neither ſees 
nor regards any thing elſe. For I am not deſirous, 
« ſays he, to preſerve this pitiful* body; but that 
« [part of me] which is improved and preſerved by 
« juſtice, and impaired and deſtroyed by injuſtice” 
Socrates is not to be baſely preſerved. He, who 


refuſed to vote for what the Athenians commanded : 


he, who contemned the thirty tyrants : he, who held 
ſuch diſcourſes on virtue, and moral beauty: ſuch 
a man is not to be preſerved by a baſe action; but 
is preſerved by dying, not by running away, For 
even a good actor is preſerved by leaving off when 


he ought; not by going on to act beyond his time. 


« What then will become of your children?“ 4 If 
« I had gone away into Theſſaly, you would have 
« taken care of them; and will there be no one to 
take care of them, when I am departed to Hades?” 
You ſee how he ridicules, and plays with death. 
But, if it had been you or I, we ſhould preſently 
have proved, by philoſophical argumens, that thoſe ' 
who act unjuſtly, are to be repaid in their own way; 
and ſhould have added, « If I eſcape, I ſhall be of 
« uſe to many; if I die, to none.” Nay, if it had 
been neceſſary, we ſhould have crept through a 
mouſe hole to get away. But how ſhould we have 
deen of uſe to any? for where muſt they have 
Iwelt? if we were uſeful alive, ſhould not we be 
df ſtill more uſe to mankind, by dying when we 
dught, and as we ought? And now the remem- 
Trance of the death of Socrates*is not leſs but even 
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tured, and baniſhed, and ſcourged ; and, in ſhort, 
to give up all that belongs to others. If not, you 


- thouſand? times a conſul : and, even though you 
Jo. And you will feel, that though philoſophers 


- gerly followed and admired, are of no uſe to thoſe, 


ed, every good will come along with them: and 
then, when they are acquired, there is the ſame fe- 


Pains about theſe, which you have taken about othe 
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more uſeful to the world; than that of the things 
which he did and ſaid when alive. 

9. 19. Study theſe points, theſe principles, theſe 
2 ee contemplate theſe examples, if you would 
be free, 4 you deſire the thing in proportion to its 
value. And where is the wonder, that you ſhould 


purchaſe ſo great a thing at the price of others, ſo 
many, and ſo great? Some hang themſelves, others 
break their necks, and ſometimes even whole cities 
have been deſtroyed, for that which is reputed free. 


dom: and will not you, for the ſake of the true, and 
ſecure, and inviolable freedom, repay God what he 
thath-given, when he demands it? will not you ſtw 
dy, not only as Plato ſays, to die, but to be tor. 


will be a ſlave among ſlaves, though you were ten 


ſhould riſe to the palace, you will be never the leſs 


(as Cleanthes ſays) do, perhaps, talk contrary to com- 
mon opinion, yet not contrary to reafon. For you 
will find it true in fact, that the things that are ea 


who have gained them: while they who have not 
yet gained them, imagine, that, if they are acquir 


veriſhneſs, the ſame agitation, the ſame nauſeating 
and the ſame deſire of what is abſent. For freedom 
is not procured by full enjoyment of what is deſireſ 
bot by proving the deſire to be a wrong one. And 
in order to know that this is true, take the ſame 


hy 6 : 4 £ * 
242 I "ls « . 
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things. Lie awake to acquire a ſet of principles, 

that will make you free. Inſtead of a rich old man, 
pay your court to a philoſopher. Be ſeen about 
his doors. You will not get any diſgrace by being 
ſeen there. You will not return empty, or unpro- 
fited, if you go as you ought. However, try at 
leaſt. "T's trial is not diſhonourable. 


— 


— 


G H A N 
Of Fa en: A 


9. 1. O this point you muſt attend before all 
h | others: not to be ſo attached to any 
one of your former acquaintance or friends, as to 
condeſcend to the ſame behaviour with his; other- 
wiſe you will undo yourſelf, But, if it comes into 
your head, I ſhall appear odd to him, and he will 
not treat me as before, remember, that there is no- 
thing to be had for nothing: nor is it poſlible, that 
he who acts in the ſame manner, ſhould not be the 
ſame perſon. Chuſe then, whether you will be loy- 
ed by thoſe you were formerly, and be like your 
former ſelf; or be better, and not meet with the ſame 
treatment. For, if this is preferable, immediately 
incline altogether that way, and let no other kinds 
of reaſoning draw you aſide : for no one can im- 
prove while he is wavering. If then you prefer this 
to every thing, if you would be fixed only on this, 
and employ all your pains about it, give up every 
thing elſe. Otherwiſe this wavering will affect you 
both ways; you will neither make a due improve- 
ment, nor preſerve the advantages you had before. 
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5 Nath no value, you were agreeable to your compani- 


Taſty loſe as much of the one, as you partake 


_ would have. 


both Therſites and Agamemnon. 


| Agamemnon, tall and handſome, and a lover of 
| thoſe who are under your care. 


$. 1. 
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For before, by ſetting your heart intirely on things | 


But you cannot excel in both kinds: but muſt 


of the ether. If you do not drink with thoſe, with 
whom you uſed to drink, you cannot appear equal- 
ly agreeable to them. Chuſe then, whether you 
would be a drunkard, and agreeable to them, or 
ſober, and diſagreeable to them. If you do not ſing 


with thoſe, with whom you uſed to ſing, you can- 


not be equally dear to them. Here too then, chuſe 
which you will. For it is better to be modeſt and 
decent, than to have it ſaid of you, what an agree. 
able fellow ! give up the reſt; renounce it; with. 
draw yourſelf; have nothing to do with it. But, 
if this doth not pleaſe you, incline, with your whole 
force, the contrary way. Be one of the Catamites x 
one of the adulterers. Act all that is conſequent 
to ſuch a character, and you will obtain what you 
Jump up in the theatre too, and roar 
out in praiſe of the dancer. But characters ſo dif- 
ferent are not to be confounded. You cannot act 
If you would be 


Therſites, you muſt be hump-backed and bald: if 


What ne are to be exchanged for others, | 


HEN you have loſt any thing exter- 
nal, have this always at hand, what-you 


chap. 3. | EPICTETO SS: Yas © 
have got inſtead of it: and, if that be of more va- 
lue, do not by any means ſay, I am a loſer :” 
whether it be a horſe for an aſs; an ox for a ſheep; 
a good action for a piece of money; a due compoſ- 
edneſs of mind for a dull jeſt; or modeſty for inde- 
cent diſcourſe. By continually remembering this, 
you will preſerve your character ſuch as it ought to 
be. Otherwiſe conſider, that you are ſpending your, 
time in vain; and all that you are now applying 
your mind to, you are going to ſpill and overſee. 
And there needs but little, and a ſmall- deviation 
from reaſon, to deſtroy and overſet all. A pilot 
doth not need the ſame apparatus to overſet a ſhip, as 
to ſave it; but, if he turns it a little to the wind, it 
is loſt: even if he ſhould not do it by deſign, but 
only for a moment be thinking of ſomething elſe, 
it is loſt. Such is the caſe here too. If you do 
but nod a little, all that you have hitherto collected 
is gone. Take heed then to the. appearances of 
things. -Keep yourſelf awake over them. It is no 
inconſiderable matter you have to guard; but mo- 
deſty, fidelity, conſtancy, enjoyment, exemption 
from grief, fear, perturbation; in ſhort, freedom. 
For what will you ſell theſe ? Conſider what the pure 
chaſe is worth.“ But ſball I not get ſuch-a thing 
« inſtead of it?“ —Conſider, if you do pet it, what 
it is that you obtain for the other. I have deceney ; 
another the office of a tribune : I have modeſty ; he 
bath the praetorſhip. But 1 do not make acelama- 
tions where it is unbecoming : I ſhall not riſe up 
[to do honour to another] in a caſe where I ought 
not : for I am free, and the friend of God, ſo as to 
obey him willingly : but I muſt not value any 78 
elſe ; a body, nor en, nor fame; 
E e e 
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ſhort, nothing. For it is not his will, that 1 ſhould 
value them. For, if this had been lis pleaſure, he 
would have made them my good, which now he hath 
not done: therefor I cannot tranſgreſs his com- 
mands.—“ In every thing preſerve your own pro- 
« per good.” “ But what of the reſt ?*—« Pre- 
& ſerve them too according as it is permitted, and ſo 
« far as to behave agreeably to reaſon in relation to 
„ them; contented with this alone. Otherwiſe you 
c will be unfortunate, diſappointed, reſtrained, hin. 
« dered.” Theſe are the laws, theſe the ſtatutes, 
tranſmitted from thence. Of theſe one ought to be 
an expoſitor, and to theſe obedient, 1 not to thoſe of 


Maſurius and Caſſius. * 


*4 


* 
994 


H A r. rv. 


Concernic 2 2 1 earneſtly defire a þ ife of repoſe 
hy . EME MR E R, that it Is not ouly the 
OM deſire of riches and power, that ren- 
ders us mean, and ſubject to others, but even of M . 
quiet, and leiſure, and learning, and travelling. c 
For, in general, valuing any external thing what - 


ever, ſubjects us to another. Where is the diffe- * 
rence then, whether you deſire to be a ſenator, of M © 
not to be a ſenator ? where is the difference whether 5 
you deſire power, or to be out of power? where is = 
the difference, whether you ſay, ] am in a wretch- at 
« ed way, I have nothing to do; but am tied down 

0 

44 to books, as inactive as if I were dead; —or, 1 x 

« am in a wretched way, I have no leiſure to read?” 5 


For as levees and power are among things external, 
| | } 


N 


| | : 3 ; JN b | 8 
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and independent on choice, ſo likewiſe is a book. 
For what purpoſe would you read? Tell me. For 
if you reſt merely in being amuſed, and learning 
ſomething, you. are inſignificant and miſerable. But 
if you refer it to what you ought, what is that but 
a proſperous life? and if reading doth not procure 
a proſperous life, of what uſe is it? “But it doth 
«« procure a proſperous. life (ſay you); and there- 
« for I am uneaſy at being deprived of it. And 
what ſort of proſperity is that, which every thing, 
I do not ſay Caeſar, or the friend of Caeſar, but a 
crow, . a. piper, a fever, ten thouſand other things, 
can hinder 2 © But nothing is eſſential to proſperity, 
as the being perpetual, and unhindered. I am now 
called to do ſomething. I now. go therefor, and 
will be atteniive to the bounds and meaſures,” which 
ought to be obſerved ;; that I may act modeſtly, 
ſteadily, and without deſire or averſion with regard 
to externals. In the next place, I am attentive to 
other men; what they ſay, and how they are moy- 
8 ed: and that not from ill. nature, nor that I may 
have an opportunity for cenſure-or ridicule : but I 


urn to myſelf, [and aſk, ] « Am I alſo guilty of the 
8 « ſame faults; and how then ſhall I leave them off ?” 
F Once I too was faulty ; but, God'be thanked, not 


now. Well: when you have done thus, and been 
fe · | | . . , 7 | 
employed in this manner, have not you done as good 


by a work, as if you had read a thouſand lines, or writ- 
en as many For are you uneaſy at not reading 


. while you are eating, or bathing, or exerciſing? are 
not you ſatisfied; with performing theſe: actions con- 
11 formably to what you have read? why then do you 
„got think uniformly about every thing? when you 
ay bre Caeſar, or "Ee 2 other perſon, if _ 5 


* 


— 
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ſerve yourſelf unpaſſionate, unalarmed, ſedate ; if 
you are rather an obſerver of what is done, than 
[yourſelf] obſerved ; if you do not envy thoſe who 
are preferred to you; if the materials of action do 


| 0 Jiot ſtrike you; what do you want ? books? how, 
105 or to what end? for is not this a kind of prepara- 
| 1 tion for living, but living itſelf, made up of things 
. different? Juſt as if a champion, when he enters the 
i 0 liſts, ſhould fall a crying, becauſe he is not exerciſ 
{Bip ing without. It was for this, that you uſed to be 
. exerciſed. For this, were the poiſers, the duſt, the 
1 young fellows, your antagoniſts. And do you now 


ſeek for theſe, when it is the time for buſineſs ? 


45 This is juſt as if, in the topic of aſſent, when we 
ih are preſented with appearances, of which ſome are 


_ evidently true, others not, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing 
them, we ſhould want to read diſſertations on m y 


dence. 
6. 2. What then is the cauſe of this ? That we v. 


[jj have neither read nor written, in order to treat the de 
Wh appearances that occur to us, conformably to nature, 


in our behaviour. But we ſtop at learning what is 80 


Hence, where the ſtudy is, there too is the hin- 
drance. Do you deſire abſolutely what is out of be 
your power? Be reſtrained then, be hindered, be 
diſappointed. But if we read diſſertations about the 
exertion of the efforts, not merely to ſee what is ¶ buſ 
ſaid about the efforts, but to exert them well: on 

| 1 deſire and averſion, that we may not be diſappoint · 


— 


be '} ſaid, and being able to explain it to others; at ſolv. the 
ö ſ ing ſyllogiſms, and ranging hypothetical arguments. 4 
|: | 0 
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ed of our deſires, nor incur our averſions: on the 
duties of life, that, mindful of our relations, we 

may do nothing irrationally, nor contrary to them: 

we ſhould not be provoked at being hindered i in our 
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reading; but ſhould be contented with che perfor- 
mance of actions ſuitable to us, and ſhould not com- 
pute as we have hitherto been accuſtomed to com- 
pute. To- day I have read ſo many lines; I have 
« written ſo many; but, To day have uſed my 
« efforts as the philoſophers direct. I have reſtrain- 
« ed my deſires abſolutely; I have applied my aver- 
« ſion only to things dependent on choice. I 
« have not been terrified by ſuch a one, nor put 
« out of countenance by ſuch another. I have ex- 
« erciſed my patience, my abſtinence, my beneficence.” 
And thus we ſhould thank God for what we ought 
to thank him. But now we' reſemble the vulgar in 
another way alſo, and do not know it. One is a- 
fraid, that he ſhall not be in power; you, that you 
ſhall. By no means be afraid of it, man; but as 
you laugh at him,” laugh at your/elf. For there is 
no difference, whether you thirſt, like one in a fe- 
ver, or dread water, like him that is bit by a mad 
dog. Elſe, how can you ſay, like Socrates, “ If it 
« ſo pleaſes God, ſo let it be ?” do you think that 
Socrates, if he had fixed his deſires on the leifure of 
the Lyceum, or the academy, or the converſation 
s, Jof the youth there, day after day, would have made 
1- MW fo many campaigns as he did ſo readily ? would not 
of be have lamented and groaned; . How wretched am 
be W © I! now muſt The miſerable here, when I might be 
he 
is 


“ ſunning myſelf in the Lyceum?“ was that your 
buſineſs in life then, to fun yourſelf ? was it not 
n to be proſperous ? to be unreſtrained ? unhindered?ꝰ 
at- 20d how could he have been Socrates, if he had la- 
he mented thus? how could he; after iy . writ - 
ye ten paeans in a priſon? ich 
n: ſ. 3. In ſhort then, remember this, that whats 
>. Ee 3 


I 
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ever external to your own choice you eſteem, you 
deſtroy that choice, And not only power is exter- 
nal to it, but the being out of power too : not only 
buſineſs, but leiſure to0.—* Then, muſt I live i in 
« this tumult now? What do you call a tu - 
mult ?— A multitude of people.” And where 
is the hardſhip ? Suppoſe it is the Olympic games, 
Think it a public aſſembly. _ There too ſome bawl 
out one thing, ſome do another; ſome puſh the 
reſt. The baths are crowded. Vet who of us is 
not pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies, and doth not grieve 
to leave them? Do not be hard to pleaſe, and 
ſqueamiſh at what happens. .* Vinegar is diſagree- 
4 able, [ſays one]; for it is ſour. Honey is dif- 
« agreeable, ſays a ſecond ; for it diſorders my con- 
« ſtitution. I do not like vegetables, ſays a third, 
„ Thus too f ſay others | I do not like retirement; 

'« it is a deſert: I do not like a crowd; it is a tu- 
4 mult.“ Why, if things are ſo diſpoſed, that you 
are to live alone, or with few, call this condition a 
repoſe ; and make uſe of it as you ought. Talk 
with yourſelf: exerciſe the appearances preſented to 
your mind: work up your pre-conceptions to accu- 
racy. But if you light on a crowd, call it one of 
the public games, a grand aſſembly, a feſtival. En 
deavour to ſhare in the feſtival with the reſt of the 
world. For what ſight is more pleaſant to a lover of 
mankind, than a great number of men? We ſee 
companies of oxen, or horſes, with pleaſure. We 
are highly delighted to ſee a great many ſhips. Who 
is ſorry to ſee a great many men ?“ But they ſtun 
« me with their noiſe.” Then your hearing 
hindered ; and what is that to you ? Is your faculy v 


of making « right uſe of ann of, thug Ye 
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hindered me} or who can ne things uſing 


your deſire and averſion, your powers of —, F 
and avoidance, conformable to nature? what tumult 


is ſufficient For this ? ? do but remember the general 


lotted me ? what 7s the will . Soc, that 1 ſbould do 
now ? what is not his will? A little while ago it was 
his will, that you ſhould be at leiſure, ſhould talk 


with yourſelf, write about theſe things, read, hear, 
prepare yourſelf. . You have had ſufficient time for 


this. At preſent, he ſays to you, Come now to 
ci the combat. Show us what you Have learned; 
« bow you have wreſtled.” How long would you 


_ exerciſe by yourſelf ? It is now the time to ſhow, - 


whether you are of the number of thoſe champions 


who merit victory, or of thoſe who go about the 
world, conquered in all the games round. Why 


then are you out of humour? There is no combat 
without a tumult. There muſt be many preparato- 


ry exerciſes, many acclamations, many maſters, ma- 


ny ſpectators. —* But I would live in quiet. 


Why then, lament and groan, as you deſerve. For 


what greater puniſhment is there to the uninſtruct- 
ed, and diſobedient to the orders of God, than to 
grieve, to mourn, to envy; in ſhort, to be diſap- 


pointed, and unhappy ? are not you willing to deli- 


ver yourſelf from all this? And how ſhall I deliver 
myſelf Have not you heard, that you muſt ab- 
ſolutely with- hold deſire, and apply averſion to ſuch 
things only, as are dependent on choice ? that you 


muſt give up all, body, poſſeſſions, fame, books, 
tumults, power, exemption from power? For to 
which ſoever your propenſion is, you are a ſlave; 


you are under ſubjection; you are made liable to re- 
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. ſtraint, to compulſion ; you are alrogether the pro- 
perty of others. But e that on nn Ws 
a, e ä „ 


9 kl g 8 7 * 


0 


2 me, Jove: and then; 0 Deſtiny! 


Is it your. will, tak I ſhould go to Rome? Conduct 
me to Rome. TO Gyaros ?—To Gyaros. To 
Athens? — To Athens. To priſon ?—To priſon, 
If you once ſay, „When is one to go to Athens?“ 
you are undone. This deſire, if it be unaccompliſh- 
ed, muſt neceſſarily render you diſappointed; and 
if fulfilled, vain - on what ovght to elate you: on 
the contrary, if you are hindered, | wretched, by in- 
curring what you do not like. Therefor give up all 
theſe things.“ Athens is a fine place.” But it 
is a much finer thing to be happy, impaſſive, trans 
quil, not to have what concerns you dependent on 
others.“ Rome is full of tumults and viſits.” —— 
But proſperity is worth all difficulties: If then it be 
a proper time for theſe, why do not you withdraw © 
your averſion from them? (What neceſſity is there 
for you to be made to carry your burden, by being 21 
cudgelled like an aſs?) Otherwiſe conſider, that you „e 
muſt always be a flave to him, who hath the power le. 
to procure your diſcharge, to every one who hath IM Jo! 
the power of hindering you; and muſt Ge, W re 
like your evil genius. 
9. 4. The only way to real gaben (let this are 
rule be at hand. morning, noon, and night,) is, # no 
reſignation of things dependent on choice ;'to eſteem a p 
nothing as a property; to deliver up all things to | 
our tutelar genius, and to fortune; to make thoſe ¶ oth 
the governors of them, whom Jupiter hath made ſo; this 
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to dai devoted to that only, which is our 
property; to that which is incapable of reſtraint 3 
and whatever we n or homes 6h or N to refer | 
all to. this. | 

8 Therefor I canned call any one nen 
if I hear only that he reads, or writes; nor even if 
he adds the whole night to the day, do I call him 
ſo, unleſs I know to what he refers it. For not 
even you would call him induſtrious, who ſits up for 
the ſake of a girl; nor therefor, in the other caſe 
do J. But, if he doth it for fame, I call him am- 

bitious; if for money, avaritious; if from the de- 
fire of learning, bookiſn; but not induſtrious. But, 
if he refers his labour to his ruling faculty, in order 
to treat and regulate it eonformably to nature, then 
only I call him induſtrious. For never either praiſe 

* or blame any perſon, on account of outward acti- 

n ons that are common to all; but on the account of 

principles. Theſe are the peculiar: property of each 

e individual, and the things which make actions good 

w or bad. 

. 6 Mindful of this, ba nſec with the preſent, 

8 and contented with whatever it is the ſeaſon for. | If 

n WM you perceive any of theſe things; which you have 

er learned and ſtudied, occurring to you in action, re- 

th Joice in them. If you have laid aſide ill nature and 

n, reviling; if you have leſſened your harſtineſs, inde- 

cent language, inconſiderateneſs, effeminacy; if you 

iis are not moved by the fame things as formerly; if 

not in the ſame manner as formerly; 'you may keep 
na perpetual feſtival : to-day, becauſe you have be- 
haved well in one affair: to-morrow, becauſe in an- 
other. How much better a reaſon for facrifice is 
this, than obtaining a conſulſhip, or a government ? 

Theſe — you — em- Juen, aun] from the 


4 1. * A w I 8 E and a 2 bender quits 
Fords, us an example of this too, as well as of the 
quarrel, See in Xenophon's Sympoſium, how ma- 


his wife; how, with his ſon, who attempted to 


22 


Gods. Remember this, who it is that gave them, 
and to whom, and for what purpoſe.. - Habituated 
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once to theſe reaſonings, can you ſtill think there is 


any difference, in what place you are to pleaſe God? 
are not the Gods every.where at the ſame diſtance ? 
10 not l every whers BEE . what 1 is _— 2 


GH A r. * 


I the quarre Jams and feree ous. 0 
i * 5 


4 rels with any one himſelf, nor, as far as 
poſſ ble, ſuffers another. The life of Socrates af- 


other [virtues] ; who not only every-where avoided | 
quarrelling himfelf, but did not even ſuffer others to 


ny quarrels he ended; how, again, he bore with 
Thraſymachus; with Polus, with Callicles, how, with 


confute him, and cavilled with bim. For he. well Ki] 


remembered, that no one is maſter of the ruling fa- wh 
culty of another; and; therefor he deſired; nothing MW ©? 
but what was his own,—< And what is that?“ 5 
Not that this | or that] perſon ſhould be moved con- : ” 
formably to nature; for that belongs to others; I 
but that while they act in their own. way, as the) att 
pleaſe, he ſhould nevertheleſs be affected, and i!“ 
conformably to nature, only doing what belong A ; 
to -bimſelf, in order to make them too live con "i 
formably to nature. For this is the point, tha Ky 


a wiſe and good perſon hath in view. Tor ha- 
the command of. an army ? No : but if it be _ 
ted to preſerve on this ſubje& of ay 


none. 
mine 
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right conduct of his own ruling faculty. To mar- 
ry? No: but if a marriage be allotted him, to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, on this ſubject of action, conformable 
to nature. But, if he would have his wife, or his 
child, exempt from fault, he would have that his 
own, which belongs to others. And being inſtruct- 
ed, conſiſts in this very point, to learn what things 

are our own, and what belong to others. 

$. 2. What room is there then for quarrelling, - 

to a perſon thus diſpoſed ? for doth' he wonder at 

any thing that happens? doth it appear new to him? 
doth not he expect worſe and more grievous injuries 
| from bad people, than happen to him? doth he not 
reckon it ſo much gained, as they come ſhort of the 
laſt extremittes ? Such a one hath reviled you. ou 
are muck obliged to him, that he hath not ſtruck 

you. But he hath ſtrack you too. ou are 
much obliged to him, that he hath not wounded 
you too. But he has wounded you too.. 

—You are much obliged to him, that he hath not 

killed you. For when did he ever learn, or from 

whom, that he is a gentle, that he is a ſocial ani- 
mal: that the very injury itſelf is a great miſchief to 
the injurious? as then he bath not learned theſe 
things, nor believes them, why. ſhould he not fol- 
low what appears for his intereſt? Your neighbour 
hath thrown ſtones. What then? is it any fault of 
yours ? But your goods are broken. What then ? 
are you a piece of furniture? No: but your eſſence 
conſiſts in the faculty of choice. What behaviour 
then is aſſigned you, in return? If you conſider 
yourſelf as a wolf—to' bite again, to throw more 
ſtones, But if you aſk the queſtion,” as a man, ex- 
mine your wreaſure'; ſee What faculties you have 
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but his perſonal qualifications as a man, the imprel: 
ſions which he brought into the world ſtampt upon 
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brought into the world with you. Are they di po. 
ſitions to ferocity ? to revenge? when is a horſe mi. 
ſerable ? when he is deprived of his natural faculties, 
Not when he cannot crow, but when he cannot run. 
And a dog? Not when he cannot fly, but when he 
cannot hunt. Is not a man then alſo unhappy in 
the ſame manner ? Not he, who cannot ſtrangle li- 
ons, or graſp ſtatues, (for he hath received no fa- 
culties for this purpoſe from nature;) but who hath 
loſt his rectitude of mind, his fidelity. Such a one 
is the perſon, who ought to be publicly lamented, 

for the misfortunes into which he is fallen: not, by 

heaven, either he who is born or dies; but he, whom 
it bath befallen while he lives to loſe what is proper- 
ly his own : not his paternal poſſeſſions, his paultry 
eſtate, or his houſe, his lodging, or his flaves, (for 
none of theſe are a man's own ; but all belonging to 
others, ſervile, dependent, and given at different 
times, to different perſons, by the diſpoſers of them; 


his mind: ſuch as we ſeek in money; and, if we 
find them, allow it to be good; if not, throw it a. 
way. What. impreſſion hath this piece of money?” 

— Trajan's,” Give it me. Nero's.” Thron 
it away. It is falſe: it is good for nothing. 80 
in the other caſe. «© What impreſſion have his prin 
« ciples?” «© Geatleneſs, ſocial affection, patience 
« good · nature. Bring them hither. 1 receiv 
them. I make ſuch a man a citizen; I receive hin 
for a neighbour, a fellow traveller. Only ſee tha 
be bath not the Neronian impreſſion, Is be pall 
onate ? is he reſentful ? is he querulous ? would I 


* he took the fancy, break the head of thoſe wht 


| 
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fall in bis way ? why then do you call him a than? 
for is every thing diſtinguiſhed by a mere outward 
form? Then ſay, juſt as well, that a piece of 'wax 
is an apple, or that it hath the ſmell and taſte too. 
But the external. figure is not enough: nor, eonſe· 
quently, is it ſufficient to make # man, chat he hat 
a noſe and eyes, if he hath not the proper principles 
of a man; Such a one doth not underſtand reaſon, 
or apprehend when he is eonfuted. He is an als, 
Another is dead to the ſenſe of ſhame. He is 
worthleſs creature; any thing, rather than a man. 
Another Sehn be; may kick or bite: ſo that 
he is neither ſheep nor aſs, But what then? He is 
a wild beall: i +55 

$. 3. 4 * Well: but would you have me deſpiſed 
« then ?”—By whom? by thoſe who know you? 
and how can they deſpiſe yon, who know you'to ' 
be gentle and modeſt ?: but, perhaps, 'by thoſe who 
do not know you? and what is that to you? for 
no other artiſt troubles himſelf about the ignorant. 
Fut people will be much the readier to attack 
4 me. Why do you ſay me? can any one 
hurt your choice, or reſtrain you from treating con- 
ſormably to nature, the appearances that are preſent- 
ed to you why then are you diſturbed; and defirs 
ous to make yourſelf appear more formidable? why 
do not you make public proclamation, that you are 
at peace with all mankind, however they may act; 
and that you chiefly laugh at thoſe, who ſappoſe 
they can hurt you. Theſe wretches neither know 
« who I am, or in what conſiſt my good and evil: 
« or that there is no acceſt for them to what is re- 
« ally mize.” Thus the inhabitants of a fortified 
city laugh at Fa ek 7 What trouble now | 

rr. 
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are theſe people giving themſelves for nothing? 


5 5 Our wall is ſecure ; we have proviſions for a very 


« Jong time, and every other preparation.“ "Theſe 
are what render a city fortified, and impregnable: 
but nothing but its Principles render the human foul 
ſo. For what wall is ſo ſtrong, what body ſo im- 
penetrable, or poſſeſſion ſo unalienable, or what dig · 
nity ſo ſecured againſt ſtratagems? All things elſe, 
every where: elſe, are mortal, eaſily reduced; and 
whoever, in any degree, fixes his mind upon them, 
muſt negeſſarily be ſubje& to perturbation, deſpair, 
terrors, lamentations, neee ane, have: in. 
curred averſions 3 26 | 
F. 4. And will we not fortify 3 the td oa 
of ; fecurity that is, granted us; and, withdrawing 
ourſelves from what is mortal and ſervile, diligently 


improve what is immortal, and by nature free? do 


not we remember, that no one either hurts or be- 
nefits another? ? but the principle, which we hold 
concerning every thing, doth it. It is this that hurts 
ug this that, overturns us. Here is the fight, the 
ſedition, the war. It was nothing elſe, that made 
Eteocles and Polynices enemies, but their principle 
concerning empire, and their principle concerning 
exile: that the one ſeemed the extremeſt evil; the 
other, the greateſt good. Now the very natute of 
every one is to purſue good, to avoid evil; to e. 
ſteem him as an enemy and betrayer, who deprives 
us of the one, and involves us in the other, though 
he be a brother, or a ſon, or- father. For nothing 
is more nearly related to us than good. So that if | 
good and evil conſiſt in externals, there is no affecti- 
on betw cen father and ſon; brother. and brother; 


but all is R where full of enemies, betrayers, 


| fycophants. But if a right choice be the only good, 


perſon grateful to God, every where in good ſpirits, 
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and a wrong one the only evil, what further room 
is there for quarrelling, for reftirig' ? about what ? 
about what is nothing to us? againſt whom ? againſt 
the ignorant, againſt the unhappy; againſt thoſe 'who 
are deceived in things of the greateſt importance? 
9. 5. Mindful of 'this, Socrates Nved in his own 
henley! patiently bearing a furious wife, à ſenſeleſs 
ſon, „For what were the effects of her fury? The 
throwing as much water as ſhe pleaſed on his head, 
the trampling a cake under her feet. 4 And What 
« ;js. this to me, if I think fach things nothing to | 
« me? This very point is my buſineſs: and nei. 
« ther a tyrant, nor à maſter,” ſhall reſtrain m 
« will; nor multitudes, though I am a fingle o 
$6: found nor one ever ſo ſtrong, though I am ever 
4 ſo: weak. For s is er. ee e Sil | 
« free from reſtraint,” nn 
F. & Theſe prineiples'make renal! in families, 
concord! in cities, peace in nations. They make a 


[about externals,] as belonging to others, as of no 
value. But we, alas! are able indeed to write and 
read theſe things, and to praiſe them when they are 
read; but . far — oy cotevinbed by them. 
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may be applied to us too; bers! in the ſchool, but 
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| Concerning the who grieve at being au. 

$. 1. r vexes me, Gy you, to be due. Ts 

| this your affair then, or thezrs, who pity 
you? And further: how is it in your power to pres 

vent it? —“ It is, if I ſhow them, that I do not 

« need pity.” —But are you now in ſuch a condition, 

as not io need pity, or are you not .! I think 1 
am. But theſe people do not pity me for what, 
if any thing, would deſerve pity, my faults; but 
for poverty, and want of power, and-ſicknefſes,and 
deaths, and other things of that kind. Are you 
then prepaaed to convince the world, that none of 
| theſe things is in reality an evil: but that it is poſ- 
ſible for a perſon to be happy, even when he is poor, 
and without honours, and power? of are you pre- 
red to appear to them, rich and powerful? The 
laſt of theſe is the part of an arrogant, filly, worth. 
leſs fellow. Obſerve too, by what means this fifti- 
on muſt be carried on. You muſt hire ſome paul: 
try ſlaves, and get poſſeſſed of a few little pieces of 
plate, and often ſhow them in public; and, though 
they are the ſame, endeavour to conceal that they 
are the ſame : you muſt have gay clothes, and other 
finery ; and make a ſhow of being honoured by your 
great people; and endeavour to ſup with them, or 
be thought to ſup with them; and uſe ſome vile arts 
with your perſon, to make it appear handſomer and 
genteeler than it really is. All this you muſt con- 
trive, if you would take the ſecond way not to be 
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pitied. And the firſt i is impracticable, as well as tedi - 


ous, to undertake the very thing, that Jupiter him- 


felf could hot dot to convince all mankind” what 
things are really good and evil. Is this granted yu 


The only thing granted vous; to convince your- 


elf and you have not yet done that: and do you, 


notwithſtanding, undertake to convince others? 
why, who hath lived ſo long with you, as you have 


with yourſelf; ; whois fo likely to have faith in you, 


as you in yourſelf ? who is a better. wiſher, or a 
nearer friend to you, than you to yourſelf? how:is 


it then, that you have not yet convinced yourſelf? 


ſhould not you now turn theſe things every way 
in your thoughts? What you were ſtudying is this? 
to learn to be exempt from grief, perturbation, and 


meanneſs, and to be free. Have not you heard 


then, that the only way that leads to this is, to give 
up what doth not depend on choice: to withdraw 
from it; and confeſs, that it belongs to others? 


what kind of thing then is this another's opinion a- 


bout you?“ Independent on choice. —]s it 


nothing then to you? Nothing. While you 


are ſtill piqued and diſturbed about it then, do you 


think, that (YOW7Are' convinced eee and 


evil ds 70 13. 

9. 2. Letting wits 1 then, why: will you 
not be your own ſcholar and teacher? Let others 
look to it, whether it be for their advantage to think 
and act contrary to nature: but no one is nearer to 
me than myſelf. What then is the meaning of this? 
I have heard the reaſonings of philoſophers, and aſ- 
ſented to them: yet, in fact, I am never the more 
relieved. Am I fo ſtupid? and yet in other things; 
that I had an inclination to, Was not found 
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342 THE DIS COURSES OF Bock IV. 
ſtupid: but I quickly learned grammar, and the ex- 
erciſes of the Palaeſtra, and geometry, and the ſo- 
lution of ſyllogiſms. Hath not reaſon then convin- 
eed me? And yet there is no one of the other things, 
that I fo much approved or liked from the very 
firſt. | And now I read concerning theſe ſubjects, I 
hear diſcourſes upon them, I write about them, and 
I have not yet found any reaſoning of greater ſtrength 
than this, What then do 1 want? is it not, that 
the contrary principles are not removed out of my 
mind? is it not, that I have ſtrengthened theſe opi- 
nions by exerciſe, nor accuſtomed them to occur in 
action; but, like arms thrown aſide, they are grown 
ruſty, and do not fit me? Yet neither in the Pa- 
laeſtra, nor writing, nor reading, nor. ſolving ſyllo- 
giſms, am I contented with mere learning: but I 
-turn the arguments every way, which are preſented 
to me, and I compoſe others; and the ſame of con- 
vertible propoſitions. But the neceſſary theorems, 
by which I might become exempted from fear, grief, 
paſſion, unreſtrained and free, I neither exerciſe, 
nor ſtudy, with a proper application, And then I 
trouble myſelf, what others will ſay of me; whether 
| I ſhall appear to them worthy of regard; whether 1 
. ſhall appear to them happy. — Will you not ſee, 
4 wretch, what you can ſay of yourſelf? what ſort of 
an ö perſon you appear to yeur/elf, in your opinions, in 
3 your purſuits, in your preparation, in your intenti- 
on, in the other proper works of a man? But, in. 
ſtead of that, do m_ trouble yourſelf, whether 6 
thers pity ning “ Very: true. But I am pitied 
« improperly.” ——— Then are not you pained by 
this? and is not be who is in pain to be pitied ?— 
« Yes.” How then are you pitied improperly: 
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hungry, nor thirſty, nor cold. 
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For you. 1 yourſelf wonky of die nen 
ſuffer upon being pitied. 


9. 3. What fays Antthenes then ? Ae wh 


ver heard? &« It 5 e e ee i 


accom me think i — Wbat i is that 10 me N I 


am free from a fever; and they 3 


as if I had one. Poor Gn 


t a long while 


« have you had this fever !” I ſay too, with a diſmal 


countenance, ay, indeed, it is now a long time that 
I have been ill. What can be the conſequenee 
© then ?”— What, pleaſes God. And at the ſame 
time I ſecretly laugh at them, ho pity me. What 
forbids then, but that the ſame may be done in the 
other caſe? I am poor: but I have right principles 
concerning poverty. What is it to me then, if 
people pity me for my poverty? I am not in power, 
and others are: but I have ſuch opinions as I ought 
to have concerning power, and the want of power. 
Let them ſee to it, who pity me. But I am neither 
are hungry and thirſty, they ſuppoſe me to be ſb 


too. What can I do for them then? am I to g 


about, making proclamation, and ſaying do not 
deceive yourſelves, good people, I am very well: 
I regard neither poverty, nor want of power; nor 
any thing elſe, but right principles. Theſe I poſſeſs 
unreſtrained.  T- care for nothing -farther;—=But 
what willing ln this? how have I right principles, when 
Jam not contented to be what I am; but am out of 
my wits, how I ſhall appear? But others will get 
more, and be preferred to me. Why, What 18 


more reaſonable, than that they who take pains ſor | 


1 


_ 
1 
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any thing, ſhould get moſt in chat particular, in 
which they take pains? They have taken pains for 
power; you, for principles: they, for riches; you, 
for à proper uſe of the appearances of things. Sce 
whether they have the advantage of you in that, for 
: Which you have taken pains, and which they neglect: 

if they aſſenr better, concerning the natural Seal 
-firid/ limits of things: if their deſires" are leſs diſap. 
pointed than yours, their averſions leſs incurred: if 
;they take a better aim in their intention, in their 
purppſes, in their purſuits: whether they preſerve a 
becbming behaviour, as men, as parents, and fo on 
in reſpect of the other relations of life. But, if 
they are in power, and you not: why will you not 
ſpeak the truth to yourſelf; that you do nothing for 
the ſake of power; but that hey do every thing? 
Andd it is very unreaſonable, / that he who carefully 

| tſheks any thing, ſhould be leſs ſueceſsful than he who | 
neglects it. No :, but ſince I take care to have 
4 right principtes, it ĩs more reaſonable that I ſhonk 
<« have power — Les, in reſpect to what you take 
care about, your principles. But give up to others 
the things, in which they have taken more care than 
you. Elſe it is juſt as if, becauſe you have right 
principles, you ſhould think it fit, that when you 
hoot an arrow, vou ſhould hit the mark better 
than an archer, or that you ſhould forge better than 
a ſmith . Therefor let alone taking pains about prin 
ciples, : and apply yourfelf to the things which you v, 
with, t poſſeſs, and then fall a erying, if you do v 
not ſueceed; for you deſerve to cry. But now you po 
ſay, that you are engaged in other things; intent 
upon other 1 | and! it is a true les, that one def 
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buſineſs doth-not ſuit with another: One man, d 


ſoon as he riſes and goes out, ſeeks to whom he may 5 


pay his compliments; whom he may flatter; to hem 8 
he may ſend a preſent; how he may pleaſe the dan- 
ger [in vogue]; how, by doing ill-navured offices to 


one, he may oblige another. Whenever he facrt 


fice, he ſacriſices for things like n 
nme . 115 710 8 1 


W153 : 
Let not the fealng Gol of le re, OY a 
nah 436 10 OJ 441 | 


Where: have I failed in point of fairrery —_ havs 


I done? any thing like a free, brave. Ipirited man b 
If he ſhould find any thing of this ſort, he rebukes 
and accuſes himſelf. What buſineſs had you 
« to ſay that? for oould not you have lied? Even 
« the philoſophers ſay there 1 is no objeftion — 


« telling a lye.” ben IS 


$. 4. But on the other hand, i you have in re- 
ality been careful about nothing elſe, butitq make 1 3 
right uſe of the appearance of things; as on as you 
are up in the morning, codfider whats I want in 
order to be free from paſſion? what, d enjoy trati> 
quillity ? what am I? am I meer worthleſs body? 
am I eſtate? am I. reputation? Nene of cheſel 
What then? I am a reaſonable creature- What 
then is required of me? Recolle&t your actions. 
Where have I failed, in any requiſite for proſperity? ? 
what have T1 done, either unfriendly; or unſdelable? 
what haue Ae hf "Hine? Wes ONE WR 
points? e ban, ine n i 

F. 5. Since there 1 0 moved Ierente in yl 
deſires, your actions, your Wiſhes, would you yet 


"are an egal (hare with others in thoſe things, 8. . 
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bout which" vou have not taken pains, and they 


have? and do you wonder, after all, and are you 


aut of humour, if they pity you? But they ard not 
out of humour, if you pity them. Why? Becauſe 


_ tbey;are convinced, that they are in poſſeſſion of | 


their proper good but you are not convinced that 
vu ate. Hence you are not contented with your 
own condition; but deſire theirs: whereas they are 
contented with theirs, and do not deſire yours. For, 
if you, were really convinced, that it is you Who are 


in poſſeſſion of what is good, and that they are mi- 


ſtaken, you would: not ſo much as think what Wer 
babe cf . 351 i nis des st 
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VV guards, ſay you, and their ſwords; 
Wehe Wiang ao alin bed · chamber; and they who 
ſhut out thoſe, who would go in. What is the 
reaſon then, that, if you bring a a to him when 
he is ſurrounded bychis guards, it: ãs not afraid ? cis 
it becauſe the child doth not know: what they mean? 
Suppoſe they, that any one doth” know what is 
meant by guards, and that they are armed with 
ſwords; and, for that very reaſon, comes in the ty- 
rents way, being deſirous, on account of ſome mis. 
fortune, to die, and ſeeking to die eaſily by the hand 


of another, ; doth ſuch a man fear the guards? No: 


for he wants the very thing, that renders them for. 
midable. Well then: if any one, without an ab 


'£ THAT makes 5 tram a0 165 + hy 


ſolute deſire to le or die, but, 28 it y h 


comes in the way of a tyrant, on $a 
proaching him without fear? Nothing. If then an- 
other ſhould think concerning his eſtate, or Wife; 


or children, as this man doth concerning: bis body; 1 


and, in ſhort, from ſome madneſs or folly, mould 
be of ſuch a diſpoſition, as not to tare whetHer' HE 
hath them, or hath them not; but, as children} 


playing with ſhells; make a Afferegee indeed in the 


play, but do not trouble themſelves about the.ſhefls'3*- 
ſo he ſhould pay no regard to the materials fo rage | 
tion]; but apply himſelf to the playing Withr and 


management of, them; what tyrant, hat guafd 
or their N ue wy ge formidable ts ha 


a man? | Tha. \ 0p 11435 * C193 r 
g. 2. And is it poſſible; that any ote mould be 
thus diſpoſed towards theſe things from madneſg z; 
and the Gakleans, from mere habit; Fei that 0 
one ſhould be abies to learn, from feaſtin and de- 
monſtration, that Gd made all things in the world, 
and the whole world itſelf,” unreſtrained, and pere . 
feſt ; and all its ports for the uſe of the Whole? All 


other creatures are indeed excluded from a power of | 


comprehending the adminiſtration of the world; but 
a reaſonable being hath abiſities for the ebpſidcratl0ff 
of all theſe things: both that it Lſelf] is 2 part, and 
what part; and that it is fit the parts ſhould ſubmit 
to the Whole. Beſſdes, being by nature conſtituted 
noble, magnanimous; and free, it ſees, that, ef the 
things which relate to ĩt, ſome are free, full? 


as depend on choice; the reſtrained, ſuch 48 dd nt 


depend on ie And, Tr this lh, f it elteem s f 
good and its intereſt to conſiſt in Msgs Waffe Mt 
ed, and in its own power, it will be free, proſpe- 
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348 THE DISCOURSES OF Rook IV, 
rous, happy, unhurt, magnanimous, -pious ;' thank; 
ful to. God for. every thing; never finding fault with 
any thing, never cenſuring any thing that is brought 
to paſs by him. But, if it eſteems its good, and 
its intereſt, to conſiſt i in externals, and things inde- 

ndent on choice, it muſt negefſartly be 1 


er over thoſe ns which it admires, and fears ; 
* mult neceſſarily be impious, as ſuppoſing itſelf. in- 
jured by God, and unequitable, as claiming more 
than its ſhare; it muſt ageellecily too be ect, and 
mearſpicited.; | 
iS, 3. What forkide. 5 that a who Sitingaiſhe 
theſe things, may live with an eaſy and light heart, 
quietly expecting whatever may happen, and bearing 
contentedly what hath happened? would you have 
poverty [be my lot; ? Bring it; and you will ſee 
what poverty is, when it hath got one to act it well, 
Would you have power? Bring toils too along with 
it. Baniſpment? Where - ever I go, it will be well 
with me there: for i it was well with me here, not on 
account of the place, but of the principles, which 1 
ſhall carry away with me; for no one can deprive 
me of theſe: on the contrary, they alone are my 
property, and cannot be taken away? and retaining 
them, ſuffices me where · ever I am, or whatever [ 
0.— . But it is now time to die.“ What is it W in 
that you call dying? Do not talk of the thing inaW d 
tragedy ſtrain; but ſay, as the truth is, that it is time 
for a compound piece of matter to be reſolved back 
into its original. And where is the terror of this: to 
What pant. of the world is going to be loſt? what l 
- going to. happen new, or mt: 2 Is it for ibis 
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hs. a tyrant is i formidable 2 2 is ie on th acecünt, 


that the ſwords of his guards ſeem ſo large and ſharp? 
Try thele-things upon others. For my part, I have . 


examined the whole. No one hath an authority o- 
ver me. God hath made me free: I know his com- 


mai: ds: after this, no one can enſlave me. Thave 
2 proper aſſertor of my freedom; proper judges. Is 
it not of my body, that you are the maſter? what 


is that to me then? of that trifle my eſtate? what 


is that to me then? is it of baniſnment and chains, 

that you are the maſter ? Why, all theſe again, and 
my whole body I give up to you: whenever you 
pleaſe, make trial of your power, and you wil find 


how far it extends. 


$. 4. Whom then can I any longer ſays ? thoſs 


who belong to the bed chamber? Leſt they ſhould! 
do What? ſhut me out? If they find me de- 
ſirous to come in, let them. Why do you come 
« to the door then?“ Becauſe it is fitting for 


me, that while the play laſts, I ſhould play too.— ' 
5 How then are you incapable of being ſhut out? 
Becauſe, if I am not admitted, I would not 


wiſh to go in; but would much rather, that things 


ſhould be as they are: for I eſteem what God wills, 


to be better than what I will. I give myſelf up a 


| ſervant and a follower to him. I purſue, I deſire 
in ſhort, I vill along with him. Being ſhut out 


doth not relate to me; but to thoſe who puſh to 
get in. Why then do not I puſh too? Becauſe 1 
know, that there is not any good diſtributed ae 
to thoſe who get in. But when I bear any one con- 


gratulated on the favour of Caeſar, I ſay, what hath 
he got? —“ A province. Hath he then got 
ſuch Fe. too, as he ought to have'? _ TINO : 
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38e THE DISCOURSES OF Book IV. 
4 lic charge. „ Hath he then got with it the 


make any difference, whether this be effected by 3 


knowlege how to uſe it too? if not, why ſhould I 
be thruſt about any longer to get in? Some one 
ſcatters nuts and figs. Children ſcramble and quar- 
rel for them; but not men: for they think them 
trifles. But, if any one ſhould ſcatter ſhells, not 
even children would ſcramble for theſe.. Provinces 


are diſtributing. Let children look to it. Money. 


Let children look to it. Military command, a con- 


ſulſhip. Let children ſcramble for them. Let theſe 


be ſhut out, be beat, kiſs the hands of the giver, of 
his ſlaves. But to me, they are but mere figs and 
nuts.“ What then is, to be done? —— If you 
miſs them, while he is throwing them, do not rrou- 
ble yourſelf about it: but, if a fig ſhould fall into 
your lap, take it, and eat it; for one may pay ſo 
much regard even to a fig. But, if I am to ſtoop 
and throw down one, or be thrown down by another, 
and flatter thoſe who are got in, a fig is not worth 
this, nor any other of the things which are not re. 
ally good, and which the philoſophers have 1 
ed me not to eſteem as good. 

F. 5. Show me the ſwords of the guards — 


«© See how big, and how ſharp they are,” _—— 
What then do theſe great and ſharp ſwards do 


« They kill.” —— And what doth a fever do 
« Nothing elſe.” And a tile“ Nothing elſe.” 
——— Would you have me then be ſtruck with an 
awful admiration of all theſe, and worſhip them, 
and go about a ſlave to them all? Heaven forbid ! 
but, having once learnt, that every thing that is born 
muſt likewiſe die, (that the world may not be at a 
ſand, or the courſe of it hindered), I no longer 
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fever, or.a tile, or a ſoldier : but, if any compari- 

ſon is to be made, I know, that the ſoldier will ef- 
fect it with leſs pain, and more ſpeedily. Since 
then I neither fear any of thoſe things, which he can 
inflict upon me, nor covet any thing which he can 
beſtow, why do I ſtand any longer in awe of a ty- 
rant? why am | ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ? why do 1 
fear his guards? why do I rejoice, if he ſpeaks kind- 
ly to me, and receives me graciouſly; and relate to 


others, ir what manner he ſpoke to me? for is he 


Socrates, or Diogenes, that his praiſe ſhould ſhow 
what Jam? or have I ſet my heart on imitating his 
manners? But, to keep up the play, I go to him, 


and ſerve him, as long as he commands nothing un- 


reaſonable or improper. Bart, if he ſhould  fay to 
me, © Go to Salamis, and bring Leo,” I anſwer 
him, ſeek another, for I play no longer. Lead 
him away. I follow, in ſport.— But your 


„ head will be taken off,” And will his own al- 85 


ways remain on; or yours, Who obey him? 
« But you will be thrown out, unburied”———If 
J am the corpſe, I ſhall be thrown out; but if I am 
ſomething elſe than the corpſe, ſpeak more hand- 
— as the thing is, and do not think to fright 
"Theſe things are frightful to children and fools. 
— if any one, who hath once entered into the 
ſehool of a philoſopher, doth not know what he him - 
ſelf is, he deſerves to be frighted, and to flatter what 
be lately flattered ; if he hath not yet learnt, that he 
is neither fleſh, nor bones, nor nerves ; but that 
which makes uſe of theſe, and regulates, and com- 
prehends the appearances of things. | 
. 6. Well: but theſe reaſonings make men 
« deſpiſe the laws.“ And what reaſonings then 
Gg 2 
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render thoſe, who uſe them, more obedient to the 


laws? But the law of fools is no law. And yet, 


fee how theſe reaſonings render us properly diſpoſed, 
even towards ſuch perſons, ſince they teach us, not 
to claim, in oppoſition to them, any thing wherein 
they have it in their power to be fuperior to us. 
They teach us to give up body, to give up eſtate, 
children, parents, brothers, to yield up every thing, 
to let go every thing, excepting only principles; 
which even Jupiter hath excepted, and decreed to be 
every one's own property. What unreafonableneſs, 


what breach of the laws, is there in this? Where 


you are ſuperior and ſtronger, there I give way to 
y: where, on the contrary, I' am ſuperior, do 
you ſubmit to me; for this hath been my ſtudy, 
and not yours. Your ſtudy hath been to walk up- 
on a Moſaic floor, to be attended by your ſervants 


and clients, to wear fine. clothes, to have a great 


number of hunters, fiddlers, and players. Do 1 
lay any claim to theſe ?] but [on the other hand, 
have you then ſtudied principles, or even your own 
rational faculty? do you know, of what parts it 
conſiſts ? how they are connected; what are its ar- 
ticulations ; what powers it hath, and of what kind? 
why then 7% you take it amiſs, if another, who hath 
ſtudied them, hath, the advantage of you in theſe 
things ?—* But they are of all things the greateſt, ? 
—— Well: and who reſtrains you from being con: 
verſant with them, and attending to them ever ſo 
carefully? or who is better provided with books, 
with leifure, with aſſiſtants ? Only turn your 
thoughts now-and then to theſe matters; beſtow but 


a little time upon your own ruling faculty. Con- 


ſider what it is you bave, and whence it came, that 


— 


- 
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uſes all other things, that examines them all, that 
chuſes, that rejects. But while you employ yourſelf | 
about externals, you will have thoſe indeed, ſuch as 
no one elſe hath; but your ruling faculty, ſuch as 
you like to have it, ſordid and neglected. | 


C HA p. VII. 


C AT . as haſtily run into the phi . 
/ arefs; 


. 1. E VER commend nor cenſure any one 


for common actions, nor aſcribe them 
either to ſkilfuloeſs or unſkilfulneſs; and thus you 
will at once be free both from raſhneſs and i)-nature. 
Such a one bathes in a mighty little time. Doth he 
therefor do it ill? Not at all. But what? In a 
mighty little time. Is every thing well done then ?” 
By no means. But what is done from good 
principles is well done; what from bad ones ill. But 
till you know from what principle any one acts, nei- 


ther commend nor cenſure the action. But the 


principle is not eaſily judged of from the external 


appearances. Such a one is a carpenter. Why? 


He uſes an axe. What ſignifies that ? Such a one 
is a muſician : for he ſings. What ſignifies that ? 
Such a one is a philoſopher. ' Why? Becauſe he 


wears a cloke and long hair. What then do moun- 


tebanks wear? And fo, when people ſee any of theſe 
acting indecently, they preſently ſay, « See what the 
* philoſopher doth,” But they-ought rather, from 
his acting indecently, to ſay, he is no philoſopher. For, 


if indeed the idea, which we have of a philoſopher, 


and his Wen OY - wear a cloke and long 
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hair, they would ſay right: but, if it be rather to 
keep himſelf free from faults, ſince he doth not ful . 


fil his profeſſion, why do not they deprive him of 
his title? For this is the way with regard to the o- 


ther arts. When we ſee any one handle an axe 


aukwardly, we do not ſay, „Where is the uſe of 
« this art? See how ill carpenters perform.” But 
we ſay the very contrary : This man is no carpen- 
«ter; for he handles an axe aukwardly.” So, if 
we er any one fi ing badly, we do not ſay, Ob- 
« ſerve how muſicians ſing:“ but rather, © This 
« fellow is no muſician.” It is with regard to phi- 
loſophy alone, that people are thus affected. When 
they fee any one acting contrary to the profeſſion. of 
a philoſopher, they do not take away his title; but, 
| laying it down, that he is a philoſopher, and then 
aſſuming from the very fact that he behaves inde» 
cently, they infer, that philoſophy i is of no uſe... f 

. 2. © What then is the reaſon of this?“ Be. 
cauſe we. pay ſome regard to the pre- conception 
« which we have of a carpenter, and a muſician, 
and ſo of other artiſts; but not of a philoſopher ; 
which being thus vague and confuſed, we judge of 
it only from external appearances. And of what 
other art do we take up our judgment from the dreſs 
and the hair? hath it not theorems too, and mate- 
rials, and an end, ¶ to diſtinguiſh it?] what then is 
the ſubje&-matter of a philoſopher ?. is it a cloke? 

No: but reaſon. What his end? to wear a cloke: 
No: but to have his reaſon correct. What are 
his theorems ? are they how to get a great beard, or 
long hair? No: but rather, as Zeno expreſſes it, 
to know the elements of reaſon, what each of them 
i; in particular, and how they. are adapted to esch 
other, and what are their. 99 


hops. A E NAH N ETU Bl 


g. 3. Why then will you not firſt. ſee, whether, 
by acting in an unbecoming manner, he anſwers his 
profeſſion, * and ſo proceed to blame the ſtudy ? 
Whereas now, when you act ſoberly yourſelf, you 


ſay, from what he appears to do amiſs, © Obferve 


« the philoſopher !”* as if it was decent to call a per. 


ſon, who doth ſuch things, a philgſopher. And, a- 


gain, ““ This is philoſephical lu but do not fay; 
« Obſerve the carpenter, or obſerve the muſician,” 
when you know one of them to be an adulterer, or 


ſee him to be a glutton. So, in ſome fmall degree, 
even you perceive, what the profeſſion of a philoſo- 
pher is; but are miſled, and confounded by your 


own careleſſneſs. But indeed even they, who are 


called philoſophers, enter upon their profeſſion by 


things which are common to them with others. As 


ſoon as they have put on a cloke, and let their beard 
grow, they cry, „I am a philoſopher.” Yet no 


one ſays, . „I am a muſician;“ becauſe: he hath 
bought a fiddle and fiddleſtiek: nor, .I am a ſmith” 


becauſe he is dreſt in the Vulcanian cap and apron. | 


But they take their name nn oP not from 
their habit, e - Dario * ATH99: 3 
$ 4. To 155 en Eee WAS in * „ nenn 
to lay, I long endeavoured to conceal my embrac- 
« jng the philoſophic life; and it was of uſe to me. 
« For, in the firſt place, I knew that; what 1 did 
« right, I did it not for ſpectators; but for myſelf. 
« eat in a proper manner, for myſelf. I had a 
4 compoſed look, and walk; all for God and myſelf, 


10 


© philoſophy was in no danger, on my doing any 


| 10 thing ſhameful, or upbecoming: nor did 1 hurt 
the RY _ the woald;; which, by offending as a 
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« Then, as I fought alone, I was alone in danger. 
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„ philoſopher, I might have done. For this rea- 


« ſon, they who were ignorant of my intention, 


« uſed to wonder, that while I converſed, and lived 
, intirely with philoſophers, I never took up the 


“ character. And where was the harm, that I 
« ſhould be diſcovered to be a philoſopher, by my 


« actions, and not by the uſual badges. See how | 


« ] eat, how I drink, how I ſleep, how I bear, 


« how I forbear; how 1 aſſiſt others; how 1 
« make uſe of my defires, how of my erste 


« how I preſerve the natural and acquired relariois 


e without confuſion, and without impediment. 


« Judge of me from hence, if you can. But, if 
« you are ſo deaf and blind, that you would not 
« ſuppoſe Vulcan himſelf to be a good ſmith, un. 
« Jeſs you ſaw the cap upon his head, where is the 
« harm of notbeing found out by ſo fooliſh a judge?“ 


F. 5. It was thus too that Socrates concealed him - 


ſelf from the generality: and ſome even came and 


deſired him to recommend them to philoſophers. 


Did he uſe to be diſpleaſed then, like us; and ſay, 


what ! do not you take me for a philoſopher ? No: 


he took and recommended them ; contented with 


only being a philoſopher, and rejoicing in not being 


vexed, that he was not thought one. For he re- 
membered his buſineſs: and what is the buſineſs of 
a wiſe and good man? to have many ſcholars? By 
no means. Let thoſe ſee to it, who have made this 
their ſtudy. Well then: is it to be a perfect ma- 
ſter of difficult theorems? Let others ſee to that 


too. In what then was he, and did he deſire to be, 
ſomebody? in what: conſtituted his hurt or advan - 


tage? „ If, ſays he, any one can hurt me, I am doing 
« nothing. If I depend for my advantage upom an- 
6 other, Iam nothing. Dol wiſh for any thing, — it 
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Chap. 8. 


« doth not come to paſs? I am vabappy.”” NETS 
ſuch-a combat he invited every one, and, in my o- 
pinion, yielded to no one. But do you think it 


f . 
OY ”— 9 
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was by making proclamation, and ſaying, “ I am 


4 impaſſive and undiſturbed. Be it known to you 


« mortals, that while you are fluctuating and buſt- 
« ling about for things of no value, 7 alone am free 


from all perturbation. Are you then fo far 
from being contented with having no pain e 
rhat you muſt needs make proclamation: « Come 
« hither, all you that have the gout, or the head-ake, or 

a fever, or are lame, or blind; and ſee me free from 


every diſtemper. This is vain and ſhocking, unleſs 
you could ſnow, like Æſculapius, by what method of 


cure they may preſently become as free from diſtem- 


pers as yourſelf, and en your own. beakth as 2 - 


ou of Ig, 110,235 1682 32 4 
b. 6. Such is the Cynie, Hohttived With the 85 
tre and diadem from Jove: who'fays; „That you 
« may ſee, O: mankind, that you do not ſeek hap- 
« pineſs and tranquillity where it is, but where it is 
« not; behold, I am ſent an example to you, from 


« God; who have neither eſtate, nor houſe, nor 


«« wife, nor children, nor even a'bed, or cones or 
« furniture. And ſee how healthy I am. Try 
© me: and, if you ſee me free from perturbation, 
« hear the remedies, and by what means I was cur- 
« ed.” This now is benevolent and noble. But 
conſider whoſe buſineſs it is: Jupiter's, or his 


whom he judges worthy of this office; that he may 
never diſcover any thing to the world, by which he 
may invalidate his own teſtimony, whit he Locks "_e 
virtue, and a gainſt externals, 7 0 
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for company or place, or , amuſement, as boys do 
the vintage time, or holy- days: always fortified by 
virtuous ſhame, as others are by walls, and one, 
and centinels. , 


too, man. You have ſhot out too luxuriantly; 
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No ſichly pale his beautesus features weary), * 
Mer from his cheek he wipes the languid tear. 


5 Wo ALOE 


— 


And not OY this, but he doth. not ehe or . 


$. 7. But now they, who have only ſuch an in · 
clination to philoſophy, as bad ſtomachs have to ſome 


| kinds of food, of which they will preſently grow 


ſick, immediately run to the ſceptre, to the king- 


dom, They let grow their hair, aſſume the cloke, 


bare the ſhoulder, wrangle with all they meet; and 


even, if they ſee one in a warm thick coat, wrangle 


with him. Firſt harden yourſelf againſt all weather, 
man. Conſider your inclination; whether it be not 
that of a bad ſtomach, or of a longing woman. 


Firſt ſtudy. to conceal what you are; philoſophiſe a 


little while by yourſelf. Fruit is produced thus. 
The ſeed muſt firſt be buried in the ground, lie hid 


there ſome time, and grow up by degrees, that it 


may come to perfection. But, if it produces the 
ear before the ſtalk hath its proper joints, it is im- 
perfect, and of the garden of Adonis. Now- you 
are a poor plant of this kind. You have bloſſomed 
too ſoon : the winter will kill you. See what eoun- 
trymen ſay about ſeeds of any ſort, when the warm 
weather comes on too early. They are in great 
anxiety, for fear the ſeeds ſhould ſhoot out too 
luxuriantly : and then, one froſt taking them, ſhows 
how prejudicial their forwardneſs was. Beware yon 


ſe 


—— 
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you have ſprung forth towards a trifling fame, be- 
fore the proper ſeaſon. You ſeem to be ſomebody, 
as a fool may among fools. You will be taken by 
the froſt : or rather, you are already frozen down- 
wards, at the root: you ſtill bloſſom indeed a little 
at the top, and therefor you think you are ſtill alive 
and flouriſhing. Let zs, at leaſt, ripen naturally. 
Why do you lay us open ? why do you force us? 

We cannot yet bear the air. Suffer the root to 
grow; then the firſt, then the ſecond, then the third 
joint of the ſtalk to ſpring from it; and thus nature 
will force out the fruit, whether I will or not. For 
who that is big with, and full of ſach principles, 
doth not perceive too his own qualifications, and ex- 
ert his efforts to correſpondent operations? Net e- 
ven a bull is ignorant of his own qualifications, when 
any wild beaſt approaches the herd, nor waits for 
any one to encourage him; nor a dog, when he 
ſpies any game. And, if I have the qualifications of 
a good man, ſhall 1 wait for you to qualify me for 
my own. proper operations; but believe me, I have 
them not yet. Why then would you wiſh me to de 
withered before wy * U ee 


n r. 1X; 


Concerning a perſon who was grown immodeſt. 
H E N you ſee another in power, 1. 


. *. 

/ againſt it, that you have the advantage 
of not wanting power. When you ſee another rich, 
ſee what you have inſtead of riches : for, if you 
have nothing in their ſtead, you are miſerable. But 


— — — 2 — 
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if you have the advantage of not needing riches, 


- > 


know, that you have ſomething more than he hath, 
and of far greater value. Another poſſeſſes a hand · 
ſome woman; you, the happineſs. of not deſiring a 
handſome woman. Do you think theſe are little 
matters? And what would thoſe very perſons, who 
are rich, and powerful, and poſſeſs handſome wo- 
men, give, that they were able to deſpiſe riches and 
power, and thoſe very women whom they love, and 


whom they acquire: do not you know of what na- 


ture the thirſt of one in a fever is? It hath no re- 


ſemblance to that of a perſon in health. He drinks, 
and is ſatisfied. But the other, after being delight- 


ed a very. little while, 'grows ſick, turns the water 
into choler, throws it up, hath pain in his bowels, 
and becomes more violently thirſty. Of the ſame 
nature is it to have riches, or dominion, or enjoy 
a fine woman, with fondneſs of any one of theſe. 


+ things. Jealouſy takes place; fear of loſing the be. 
loved object; indecent diſcourſes ; Worms deſigns ;. 


unbecoming actions. 
. 2, © And what, fay you, do I loſe all ts 


Se while 225 You were modeſt, man, and are ſo, 
no longer. 


Have you loſt nothing? inſtead of 
Chryſippus and Zeno, you read Ariſtides and Euenus, 
Have you loſt nothing then? Inſtead of Socrates 
and Diogenes, you admire him who can corrupt and 
entice the moſt women. You ſet out your perſon, 
and would be handſome, when you. are not. Tou 


love to appear in fine clothes, to attract the eyes, of 


the women; and, if you any- where meet with a 
perfumer, you eſteem. yourſelf a happy man. But 


formerly you did not ſo much as think of any of 


theſe things ; but only where you might find-a or 


a 
at 
of 
6- 


do men loſe nothing but money? is not modeſty to 
be loſt ?. is not decency, to be loſt? or may he, who 


no longer think any thing of this ſort to be a da- 
mage. But there was once a time, when you ac- 
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cent diſcourſe, 2 worthy perſon, a noble n For 
this reaſon, you uſed to ſleep like a man; to ap- 
pear in public like a man; to wear a manly dreſs; 
to hold diſcourſes worthy of a man. And after this, 
do you tell me, you have loſt nothing? what then, 


loſes theſe, ſuffer no damage? 'You indeed perhaps 


counted this to be the only damage and hurt; when 
you were anxioully afraid, leſt any one ſhould ſhake 
your regard from theſe diſcourſes and actions. See, 
it is not ſbaken by another; but by yourſelf. Fight 


againſt yourſelf, recover yourſelf to decency, to mo- 


deſty, to freedom. If you had formerly been told 
any of theſe things of me, that any one prevailed 


on me to commit adultery, to wear ſuch a dreſs as 


yours, to be perfumed, would not you have gone 
and laid violent hands on the man, who thus abuſ- 


ed me? and will you not now then help yourſelf? 
for how much eaſier is that aſſiſtance ? You need not 


kill, or fetter, or affront, or go to law with any 
one; but merely to talk with yourſelf; who will 


moſt readily be perſuaded by you, and with whom 


no one hath greater credit than you. And, in the 


firſt place, condemn your actions: but when you 
have condemned them, do not deſpair of yourſelf, 


nor be like thoſe poor-ſpirited people, who when 
they have once given way, abandon themſelves in- 
tirely, and are carried along, as by a torrent. Take 


example from the wreſtling maſters. Hath the boy 


fallen down? 2? Get up again, they fay ; ; wreſtle a- 


gain, till you have acquired ſtrength. Be you __ 
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fected in the ſame manner. For, be aſſured, that 
there is nothing more tractable than the human mind. 
You need but will, and it is done, it is ſet right: 
as, on the contrary, you need but nod over the 
work, and it is AP For both ruin and recove. 
7; are from within. 

8. 3. And, after all, what good will this do 
— What greater good do you ſeek? From 
impudent, you will become modeſt ; from indecent, 
decent; from diſſolute, ſober. If you ſeek any 
greater things than theſe, go on as you do. It Is 
no o longer in the power of any e to 1 you. 


n A 5. K. 


What Mags we are to de 9185 and on what to plece 
| a eee value. * 


§. 1. H E doubts and perplexities of all men 

x are concerning externals. What they 
ſhall do? how it may be? what will be the event? 
whether this thing may happen, or that ? All this is 
the talk of perſons engaged in things independent on 
choice. For who ſays, how ſhall I do, not to aſ- 
ſent to what is falſe ? how, not to diſſent from what 
is true? If any one is of ſuch a good diſpoſition, 
as to be anxious about theſe things, I will remind 
him : why are you anxious ? ? It is in your own 
power. Be aſſured. Do not ruſh upon aſſent be- 
fore you have applied the natural rule. Again, if 
he be anxious, for fear his deſire would be ineffec⸗ | 
tual and difappointed, or his averſion incurred, = 
will firſt kiſs him, becauſe, ſighting what others ire 
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in a flutter and terrified about, he takes care of what 
is his own ; where his very being is: then I will ſay 
to him; if you would not be diſappointed of your 
deſires, . or incur your averſions,, deſire nothing that 
belongs to others; be averſe to nothing not in your 
own power; otherwiſe your deſire muſt neceſſarily 
be diſappointed, and your averſion incurred. Where 
is the doubt here? where the room for, how well it 
be? what will be the event? and, will this happen, 
or that? now, is not the event independent on 
choice?“ Yes,” And doth not the eſſence of 
good and evil conſiſp i in what depends on choice? 


« Ves.“ it is in your power then, to treat every 
event conformably to nature? can any one reſtrain 
vou?“ No one.“ — Then do not ſay to me 


any more, how will it be? For, however it be, you 
will ſet it right, and the event to you will be lucky. 

$. 2. Pray what would Hercules have been, if he 
had ſaid, „What can be done to prevent a great 
« lion, or a great boar, or ſavage men from com- 
« ing in my way ?” Why, what is that to you? If 
a great boar ſhould come in your way, you will 
fight the greater combat: if wicked men, you will 
deliver the world from wicked men.— But then if 
« J ſhould die by this means? ou will die a 
good man, in the performance of a gallant action. 
For ſince, at all events, one muſt die, one muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be found doing ſomething, either tilling, or 
digging, or trading, or ſerving a conſulſhip, or ſick 
of an indigeſtion, or a' flux. At what employment 
then would you have death find you? For my part 
TI would haye it be ſome humane, beneficent, public- 
ſpirited gallant action. But if I cannot be found 
"ang any ſuch great things, yet, at leaſt, I would 
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de doing what 1 am incapable of being reſtrained 
from, what is given me to do, correfting myſelf, 
improving that faculty which makes uſe of the ap- 


pearances of things, to procure tranquillity, and ren- 


der to the ſeveral relations of life their due; and, 


if I am ſo fortunate, advancing to the third topic, 
a ſecurity of Judging right. If death overtakes me 
in ſuch a ſituation, it is enough for me, if I can 
ſtretch out my hands to God, and ſay, „ The 
« opportunities which thou haſt given me, of com · 
« prebending and following [ the rules] of thy ad- 
cc miniſtration, I have not neglected. As far as in 
« me lay, I have not diſhonoured thee. See how 
« F have uſed my perceptions; how my pre- con- 
e ceptions. Have I at any time found fault with 
« thee? have I been diſcontented at thy diſpenſati- 


% ons; or wiſhed them otherwiſe? have I tranſ- 


« preſſed the relations of life? 1 thank thee, that 
ce thou has brought me into being. I am ſatisfied 


« with the time that I have enjoyed the things, which 


ce thou haſt given me. Receive them back again, 
te and aſſign them to whatever place thou wilt; for 
& they were all _— and thou | pat them to 
« me, * 

§. 3, Is it not enge ü make one's exit in this 
ſtate of mind? And what life is better, and more be- 


coming than that of ſuch a one? Or what concluſion 


happier ? But, in order to attain theſe advantages, 
there are no inconſiderable things, both to be taken 
and loſt. You cannot wiſh both for a conſulſhip 
and theſe too, nor take pains to get an eſtate and 
theſe too, or be ſolicitous both about your ſervants 


and yourſelf. But, if you wiſh any thing abſolute- 
Ip, of what belongs to others, what is your own is 


. V/ ET ae La Ss 


— 
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loſt. This is the nature of the affair. Nothing is 
to be had for nothing. And where is the wonder? 
If you would be conſul, you muſt watch, run a- 
bout, kiſs hands, be wearied down with waiting at 
the doors of others, - mult ſay, and do many {laviſh 
things, ſend gifts to many, daily preſents to ſome.. 
And what is the conſequence | of ſucceſs] 2 Twelve 
bundles of rods; to ſit t three or four times on the 
tribunal ; to give the Circenſian games, and ſuppers 
in baſkets to all the world ; or let any one ſhow me 
what there is in it more than this. Will you then 
be at no expence, no pains to acquire apathy, tran- 
quillity, to ſleep ſound while you do ſleep, to be 
thoroughly awake while you are awake, to fear no- 
thing, to be anxlous for nothing ? but, if any thing 
belonging to you be loſt, or idly waſted, while you 
are thus engaged, or another gets what you ought 
to have had, will you immediately begin fretting at 
What hath happened? will you not compare the ex- 
change you have made? how much for how much? 
But you would have ſuch great things for nothing, 
I ſuppoſe. - And how can you? One buſineſs doth 
not ſuit with another: you cannot beſtow your care 
both upon externals and your own ruling faculty. 
But, if you would bave the former, let the latter 
alone; or you will ſucceed in neither, while you 
are drawn different ways, towards both. On the 
other hand, if you would have the laiter, let the 
former alone. The oil will be ſpilled, the furni- 
ture will be ſpoiled: but Mill I ſhall be free 
from paſſion.—. There: will be a fire when I am 
4 not in the way, and the books will be deſtroyed:” 
but fill I ſhall treat the appearances of things 
conformably to nature. But I ſhall have nothing 
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That is the ſafe harbour for all, death: 
that is the refuge; and, for that reaſon, there is 


nothing difficult in life. You may go out of doors 


when you pleaſe, and be troubled with. onde no 
longer, : 


Fg. 4. Why then are you anxious ? inks * * 
keep yourſelf waking? why do not you calculate 
where your good and evil lies: and ſay, they are 
both in my own power; neither can any deprive me 
of the one, or involve me, againſt my will, in the 
Why then do not I lay myſelf down and 
Let what be- 
longs to others look to itſelf, who carries it off, 


other. 
ſnore? What is my own, is ſafe. 


how it is given away by him, that hath the diſpoſal 
of it. Who am I, to will, that it ſhould be ſo and ſo? 
for is the option given to me? hath any one made 
me the diſpenſer of it? What I have in my own 
diſpoſal is enough for me. I muſt make the beſt 1 
can of this. Other hinge muſt be as the maſter of 
them pleaſes. 

. 5. Doth any one, who hath theſe things bei 


fore his eyes, lie awake {like Achilles, ], and ſhift 


from ſide to ſide ? what would he have, or what 
doth he want? Patroclus, or Antilochus, or Mene- 
hus? why, did he ever think any one of his friends 
immortal? why, when had not he it before his eyes, 
that the morrow, or the next day, himſelf, or that 
friend, might die? “ Ay, very true, ſays bet but 


I reckoned, that _ would ſurvive me, and bring 
* up my ſ 


Becauſe you were a fool, and 
reckoned opoh P Why then do you 
blame yourſelf; but fir crying, like a mw * But 
« he uſed to ſet my dinner before me. Becauſe 


> Me. 
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« to eat.”——1If I am fo unlucky, dying is a ſafe 
harbour. 
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he was alive, fool ; but now he cannot. But Au- 
tomedon will ſet it before you; and, if he ſhould 


die, you will find ſomebody elſe. ' What if the pip- 


kin, in which your meat uſed to be cooked, ſhould 
happen to be broken; you muſt die with hunger, 
becauſe you have not your: old © pipe 2- do EY you 


= SN ah 


What greater evil ' ys heya could ae my bref g 


Is this your evil then ? and, inſtead of removing i, 
do you accuſe your mother, that ſhe did not foretel 
it to you, that you might have ſpent your whole life 
in grieving from that time forward ? 

$. 6, Do not you think now, that aches com» 
poſed all this on purpoſe to ſhow us, that the no- 
bleſt, the ſtrongeſt, the richeſt, the handſomeſt of 
men, may, nevertheleſs, be the moſt unfortunate, 


and wretched, ther beet 11 ee 9 4 


ought to n 


Fl 


CHAP. XI. 


e purity ot cleaning 

$. 1. COME doubt whether ſociableneſs bed com- 
| prehended in the nature of man: and 
yet theſe very perſons do not ſeem to me to doubt, 
but that purity. is by all means comprehended in it; 
and that by this, if by any thing, it is di ;Niriguiſh 
ed from brute animals. When therefor we ſee a. 
ny animal cleaning itſelf, we are apt to cry, with 

1 it is like a human creature. On che con- 
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the ſoul, than that which renders it filthy with re- 


which renders it defiled and impure in theſe opera- 


vour after ſomething like this in the body too. It 
is impoſſible but, in ſuch a compoſition as man, 


ſon, nature bath made hands, and the noſtrils. them 


one therefor ſnuffs it up again, I ſay, that he per- 
forms not the operation of a man. It was impof- 
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trary, if an animal is accuſed [of dirtineſs ], we are 
preſently apt to ſay, by way of excuſe, that it is 
not a human creature. Such excellence we do ſup: 
poſe to be in man, which we firſt received from the 
Gods. For, as they are by nature pure and uncor- 
rupt, in proportion as men approach to them by | 
reaſon, they are tenacious of purity and incorrupti- 
on. But, ſince it is impracticable that their eſſence, 
compofed of ſuch materials, ſhould be abſolutely 
pure, it is the office of reaſon to ns gies to ren- 
a it as pure as poſſible. 255 

5. 2. The firſt and higheſt ating: or e 


| PBs is that which is formed in the ſoul. But you 


will not find the impurity of the ſoul and body to be 
alike. For what elſe [of impurity] can you find in 


gard to its operations? Now the operations of the 
Joul are its purſuits and avoidances, its:defires, aver- 
fions, -- preparations, aſſents. What then is that 


tions ? Nothing elſe than its perverſe judgments. So 
that the impurity of the ſoul conſiſts in wicked prin- 
ciples ; and its purification in the forming right prin- 
ciples; and that is pure which hath right principles; 
for that alone is unmixed and undefiled in its 1 
tions. 


9. 3. Now we ſhould, as ie as'poſſible} e 


there maſt be a deſſuxion of rheum. For this rea- 


ſelyes as channels to let out the moiſture. If any 
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ſible, but that the feet muſt be bemired and ſdiled 
from what they paſs through. Therefor nature 
hath prepared water and hands. It was impoſſible, 


but that ſome filth muſt eleave to the teeth from 
eating. Therefor, ſhe ſays, waſh your teeth. 


Why? That you may be a man, and not a wild 


beaſt, or a ſwine. It was irapofible; but, from per- 
ſpiration, and the preſſure of the clothes, ſomething 


dirty, and neceſſary to be cleaned, ſhould remain 


upon the body. For this, there is water, oil, hands, 
towels, bruſhes, ſope, and other neceſſary apparatus, 


for its purification No: a ſmith indeed Will get 


the ruſt off his iron, and have proper inſtruments 


for that purpoſe : and you yourſelf will have your 
plates waſhed before you eat; unleſs you be quite 


dirty and ſlovenly: but you will not waſh nor pu- 
rify your body. — “ Why ſhould T?” (ay you.)—— 
tell you again, in the firſt place, that you may be 
like a man; and, in the next, that you may not of · 
fend thoſe with whom you converſe. #* With. 


out being ſenſible of it, you'do ſomething like this. 2 
Do you think you deſerve to ſtink? Be it fo. But 


do thoſe deſerve [to ſuffer by] it who ſit near you ? 
who are placed at the table with you: who falute 


you? Either go into a deſert, as you deſerve, or live 


ſolitary at home, and ſmell yourſelf: for it is fit you 


ſnould enjoy your naſtineſs alone. But, to what 
ſort of character doth it belong, to. Ive in a city, and 
behave ſo careleſsly and inconfiderately ? If nature 


had truſted even a horſe to your care, would you 


have overlooked and neglected him? Now conſider 


your body as committed to you, inſtead of a horſe. 
Waſh it, rub it, take care that it may not be any 
one's averſion, nor diſguſt any one. Who is not 
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more diſguſted at a ſtinking, unwholeſome · looking 
ſloven, than at a perſon who hath been rolled in filth ? 
The ſtench of the one is adventitious from without; 
but that which ariſes from want of care, is a kind of 
" inward putrefaction.—4 But Socrates bathed but ſel- 
e dom.” — But his perſon looked clean, and was 
ſo agreeable and pleaſing, that the moſt beautiful 
and noble youths were fond of him, and deſir- 
ed rather to fit by him, than by thoſe who 
had the ſineſt perſons. He might bave omitted 
both bathing and waſhing, if he had pleaſed; and 
yet bathing, though ſeldom, had its effect But 
% Ariſtopbanes calls him, one of the /qualid -/lip- 
« bed philofo phers,” hy, ſo he ſays too, that 
he walked in the air, and ſtole clothes from the Pa- 
heſtra, Beſides, all who have written of Socrates, 


affirm quite the contrary ; that he was not only a- | 
greeable in his converſation, but in his perſon too. 1 
] And, again, they write, the ſame of Diogenes. For 
1 we ought not to fright the world from philoſophy, : 
} by: the appearance of our perſon; but to ſhow our- 
h ſelves chearful and eaſy, by the care of our perſons, : 
Fat as well as by other marks. «© See, all of you, that 1 
1 « I have nothing; that I want nothing. Without 9 
— 11 | | « houſe, without city, and an exile, (if it happens 
0 to be the caſe,) and without a home, I live more Ic 
wi. - 4 eaſily and proſperouſly than the noble and rich. $7 
10 Lock upon my perſon too, that it-is not- injured i ir 
Wi « by coarſe fare. But, if any one ſhould tell i 
00 me, this, with the habit and viſage of a condemned Fe 
bt criminal, what God would perſuade me to come 7 
1 1 near philoſophy, while it rendets men ſuch figures? By 
"rh Heaven forbid! 1 would not do it, even if I was 2 
9 ſure to become a wiſe man for my pains. I declare 
| I} for my own part, I would rather that a young _ 
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me finically dreſſed, than with his hair ſpoiled and 


For there appears in him ſome idea of beau - 
ty, and deſire of decency ; and where he imagines | 


it to be, there he applies his endeavours. One bath 


nothing more to do, but to point it out to him, and | 


ſay, « You ſeek beauty, young man; and you do 
« well. Be aſſured then, that. it ſprings from the 


« rational part of you. Seek it there, where the 


« purſuits and avoidances, the deſires and averſions, 
are concerned Herein conſiſts your excellence: 


but the paultry body is by nature clay. Why do 
you trouble yourſelf, to no purpoſe, about it? 


« 


. will be convinced by time, if not otherwiſe, 


« chat it is nothing.“ But, if he ſhould come to 
me bemired, dirty, with whiſkers down to his knees, 
what can I ſay to him? by what fimilitude, allure 
him ? for what hath he ſtudied, which bath an y reſems 
blance-to beauty, that T may transfer "Us buen 
and ſay, that beauty 1 is not there, but; Bere? would 
you have me tell him, that beauty doth not co 

in filth, but in reaſon'? for hath' ke any deſire of 


beauty ? hath he any appearance of it? G0, and a ar⸗ 


gue with the hog, not to roll in the mire 141 jc 
$..4 It was in the quality of a Is e 
loved beauty, that Polemo was touched by 55 . 


courſes of Tenocrates. For he entered with ſome 1 
incentives to the ſtudy of beauty, though he ſought 
it in the wrong place. And indeed nature hath not 


made the very brutes dirty, which live with man. 


Doth a horſe wallow in the mire ? or a good dog? 
But ſwine, and filthy geeſe, and worms, and ſpiders, 


which are baniſhed to the greateſt diſtance from hu- 
man ſociety, Will you then, who are a man, chuſe 


chap; 11. E PICOT ETOS. 1 ; 7 
on his firſt inclination to philoſophy, ſhould come to 
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not to be even one of the animals, that are cohſervant | 
with man; but rather a worm, or a ſpider? will 
you not bathe ſometimes, be it in whatever man» |! 
ner you. pleaſe ?. will you never uſe water to waſh 
1 yourſelf ? will you not come clean, that they who 
WT converſe with you may have ſome: pleaſure in you ? 
but will you accompany us, a mere lump of naſti- 
neſs, even to the temples ; where it is not lawful 
for any one ſo much as to ſpit, or blow his noſe ? 
$. 5. What then, would any body have you dreſs 
yourſelf out to the utmoſt? By no means; except 
in thoſe things where our nature requires it; in rea- 
ſon, principles, actions: but, in our perſons, only 
as far as neatneſs, as far as not to give offence. But 
if you heat, that it is not right to wear purple, vou 
muſt go, I ſuppoſe, and roll your cloke in the mud, 
or tear it. But where ſhould. I have a fine cloke?” 
.You have Wates, man; waſh it. What an 
el - amiable youth is here? how worthy this old man, 
ec to love, and be loved!“ A fit perſon to be 
truſted with the inſtruction of our ſons and daugh- 
ters, and attended by young peole, as occaſion may 
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of Attention. & > N - = ? | 


1 — +; 


$ I, 


| a a little while, do not fancy you may 
recover it ee you pleaſe: but remember this, 


that, by means of the fault of to-day, your af- 


fairs muſt neceſſarily be in-a worſe condition for the 
future. Firſt, what is the ſaddeſt thing of all, a has 
bit ariſes of not attending; and then a habit of de- 


ferring the attention, and always driving off from 
time to time, and procraſtinating a proſperous life, 

2 propriety of behaviour, and the thinking and act - 
ing conformably to nature. Now, if the procraſti- 
nation of any thing is advantageous, the abſolute o · 


miſſion of it ĩs ſtill more advantageous : bur, if it be 


not advantageous, why do nc you preſerve a con- 
ſtant attention I would play to day. What 
then? Ought you not to do it, with proper atten- 


tion to yourſelf ? —« I would fing.”— Well: and 
what forbids but that you may ſing, with attention 
to yourſelf? For there is no part of life exempted, 
to which attention doth not extend. For will you 
do it the worſe by attending, and the better by not 
attending? what elſe in life is beſt performed by in- 
attentive people ? doth a ſmith forge the better by 
not attending? doth a pilot ſteer the ſafer by not 
attending? or is any other, even of the minuteſt 


operations, performed the better by inattention? do 
not you perceive, that, when you have let your mind 
looſe, it is no longer in your power to call it back, 
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either to propriety, or modeſty, or moderation ? 
But you do every thing as it happens : : you WE 
your inclinations. . 

6-2. To what then am I to attend? 


Why, in the firlt place, to thoſe univerſal max- 


ims, which you muſt always have at hand; and not 
ſleep, or get up, or drink, or eat, or e with. 
out tbem; that no one is the maſter of another's 
choice ; and it is in choice alone that good and evil 
conſiſt, No one therefor is the maſter either 'to 


procure me any good, or to involve me in any evil: 


but I alone have the diſpoſal of myſelf, with regard 


to theſe things. Since theſe then are ſecured to me, | 
What need have I to be troubled about externals ? 
what tyrant is formidable? what diſtemper ? what 


poverty ? mem offence ? “ I have not pleaſed ſuch 
„ a one.” — Is he my concern then? is he my on- 
ſcience ?— ö No.” .— Why do I trouble myſelf any 
further about him then? But he is thought to be 
« of ſome conſequence.” Let him look to that, and 
they who think it ſo. But I have one, whom 1 
muſt pleaſe, to whom I muſt ſubmit, whom I muſt 
obey ; God, and thoſe who are next him. He hath 
entruſted me with myſelf, and made my choice fub- 
ject to myſelf alone, having given me rules for the 
right uſe of it. If I follow. the proper rules in ſyl- 
logiſms, in convertible propoſitions, I do not regard, 
nor care for any one, who ſays any thing contrary 
to them. Why then am I vext at being cenſured 
in matters of greater conſequence i ? what is the mat. 


ter of this perturbation ? Nothing elſe, but that in 1 


this inſtance I want exerciſe. For every ſcience de 
ſpiſes ignorance, and the ignorant ; and not only 
the ſciences, but even the arts. Take any ſhoe- 


— 


chap, 12. PIT ETTU as 
maker, take any ſmitb you will, and he laughs at 


the reſt of the world, with * to = own WINE KA 


nels. - 


$. 3. In the firſt Sama a he rails 
we muſt have ready, and do nothing without them; 
but direct the ſoul to this mark, to purſue nothing 
external, nothing that belongs to others, but as he, - 
who hath the power, bath appointed: things depen- 
dent on choice are to be purſued always; and the reſt, 
as it is permitted. Beſides this, we muſt remember, 
who we are, and what name we bear, and endea- 
vour to direct the ſeveral offices of life to the 1ight- 
ful demands of its ſeveral relations: what is the pro- 
per time for ſinging, what for play, in what com- 
pany : what will be the conſequence of our perfor- 
mance : whether our companions will deſpiſe us, or 
we ourſelves: when to employ. raillery, and when 
to ridicule : upon what occaſions to comply, and 
with whom; and then, in complying, how to pre- 
ſerve our own character. | 
§. 4. Where-eyer you deviate. from any of theſe 
rules, the damage is immediate; not from any thing 
external, but from the very action itſelf. What 
& then, is it poſſible, by theſe means, to be faultleſs ?” 
Impracticable: but this is poſſible, to uſe a conſtant 
endeavour to be faultleſs. For we ſhalF have cauſe 
to be ſatisfied, if, by never remitting this attention, 
we ſhall be exempt at leaſt from a few faults. But 
now, when you ſay, I will begin to attend to-mor- 
row; be aſſured, it is the ſame thing as if you ſay, 
« I will be ſhameleſs, impertinent, baſe, to day: it 
“ ſhall be in the power of others to grieve me: I 
« will be paſſionate, I will be envious to-day.” See 
to how. many evils you give yourſelf —_— But 
| T4 2 
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« all will be well to-morrow.” How much bet? 
ter to-day ? If it be for your intereſt to-morrow, 


much more tc-day, that it may- be in your power 


' to-morrow too, and that you may not defer i it again 


to the third . 
EH A P. . 
Cancernirg ſi ch as readily diſcover their own affairs, 


— 


courſe frankly of his own affairs, we 
too are ſome way induced to diſcover our fecrets to 
bim; and we ſuppoſe this to be acting with frank- 


neſs. Firſt, becauſe it ſeems unfair, that, when we 


have heard the affairs of our neighbour, we ſhould 
not, in return, communicate ours to him; and, be- 


ſides, we think, that we ſhalt not appear of a frank 


character in concealing what belongs to ourſelves. 


c fairs; and will you tell me none of yours? where 


« do people act thus ?” Laſtly, it is ſuppoſed, that 


we may lafely truſt him who hath already truſted 
us : for we imagine, that he will never diſcover our 


affairs, for fear we, in our turn, ſhould diſcover 
his. It is thus that the inconſiderate are caught b 


the ſoldiers at Rome. A ſoldier ſits by you, in a 
common dreſs, and begins to ſpeak ill of Caeſar. 
Then you, as if you had received a pledge of his 
fidelity, by his firſt beginning the abuſe, fay likewife 
what you think; and ſo de are * away in chains, 


to execution. 
$. 5 8 ike this is the caſe with us in 


. 1 WI E N any one appears to us to dif- | 


— 


Indeed it is often ſaid, * I have told you all my af- 


n 
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general. But when one bath ſafely intruſted his ſe· 
crets to me, ſhall I, in imitation of him, truſt mine 
to any one who comes in my way? The caſe is dif- 
ferent, I indeed hold my tongue, (ſuppoſing me to 
be of ſuch a diſpoſition) but he goes, and diſcovers 
them to every body : and then, when I come to 
find it out, if I happen to be like him, from a deſire 
of revenge, I diſcover his; and aſperſe, and am 
aſperſed. But, if I remember, that one man doth 
not hurt another, but that every one is hurt and 
profited by his own actions, I indeed keep to this, 
not to do any thing like him : yet, by my own tal- 
kative folly, I ſuffer what 1 do ſuffer. | 
$. 3. © Ay: but it is unfair, when you have heard 
« the ſecrets of your neighbour, not to communi- 
4 cate any thing to him, in return. Why, did 
I aſk you to do it, Sir? did you tell me your af- 
fairs, upon condition that I ſhould tell you mine, 
in return? If you are a blab, and believe all you 
meet to be friends, would you have me too become 
like you? but, what if the eaſe be this: that you 
did right in truſting your affair to me, but it is not - 
right that I ſhould truſt you would you have me | 
run headlong, and fall? This is juſt as if I had a 
found barrel, and you a leaky one: and you ſhould 
come and depoſite your wine with me to put it in- 
to my barrel; and then ſhould take it ill, that, in 
my turn 1 ſhould not truſt you with my wine. No. 
Jou have a leaky barrel. How then are we any 
longer upon equal terms? You have depoſited your 
affairs with an honeſt man, and a man of honour; 
one who eſteems his own actions alone, and nothing 
external, to be either hurtful of profitable. Would 
908 UE depoſue mine with you; a man who 
">" BF 3 
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have diſhonoured your own faculty of choice, and 


who would get a paultry ſum, or a poſt of power 
or preferment at court, even if, for the ſake of it, 


you were to kill your own children, like Medea? 


where is the equality of this? But ſhow me, that 
you are faithful; a man of honour, ſteady ; ſhow 
me, that you have friendly principles; ſhow me, 
that your veſſel is not leaky ; and you ſhall ſee, that 
I will not ſtay till you have truſted your affairs to 
me; but I will come and entreat you to hear an ac- 
Pont of mine. For who would not make uſe of a 
good veſſel? who deſpiſes a benevolent and friendly 
adviſer? who will not gladly receive one to ſhare 


the burden, as it were, of his difficulties; and, by 


ſharing, to make it lighter ?—< Wells but I truſt 
„ you, and you do not truſt me.” In the firſt 
place, you do 'not really truſt me; 5 you are a 
blab, and therefor can keep nothing in. For, if the 
former be the caſe, truſt only me. But now, whom- 
ever you ſee at leiſure, you ſit down by him, and 
« My dear friend, there is not a man in the world 
« that withes me better, or hath more kindneſs for 
« me, than you; I intreat you to hear my affairs.” 
And this you do to thoſe, with whom you have not 
the leaſt acquaintance. But, if you do [really] truſt 
me, it is plainly as [thinking me] a man of fidelity 
and honour ; and not becauſe I have told you my 
affairs. Let me alone then, till I too am of this o- 
pinion with regard to you.] Show me, that, if 
a perſon hath told his affairs to any one, it is a proof 
of his being a man of fidelity and honour. For, if 


this. was the caſe, I would go about and tell my af- 1 


fairs to the whole world; if, upon that account, I 
| hould become a man of fidelity and honour. . But 
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that is no ſuch matter; but requires a perſon to have 
no ordinary principles. | 5 
$. 4. If then you ſee any one taking pains for 
things that belong to others, and ſ ſubjecting his choice 
to them, be aſſured, that this man hath a thouſand. 
things to compel and reſtrain him. He hath no need 
of burning pitch, or the torturing wheel, to make 
him tell what he knows; but the nod of a girl, for 
inſtance, will ſhake his purpale; the good-will of a 
courtier, the defire of a public poſt, of an inheri-- 
tance ; ten thouſand other things of that ſort. It 
muſt Dr be remembered in general, that ſeeret 
diſcourſes require fidelity, and a certain ſort of prin- - 
ciples. And where, at this time, are theſe eaſily to 
be found ? Pray let any one ſhow me a perſon of 
ſuch a diſpoſition as to ſay, I trouble myſelf only with 
thoſe things which are my own, incapable of reſtraint, 
by nature free. This I eſteem the eſſence of good. 


Let the reſt be as it may happen. It makes no dif- 
ference to me. 
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Eric. Rebellion againſt mn Tr xxiv. s. 2. 


Healtb. Not a good, B. III. e. wt 8. a2. . 5. 1. 

Helvidius Priſcus, I. ii. F. 4, 5. | 
Hermes, (rod of) III. xx. F. r. TV EA 
Hippocrates, I. vill. y. 2 5 e 


Imitation of God, B. II. c. xiv. = 2. xvi. F. df dis. 
II. iii. . 4, J. ix. $. 3. III. xxiv. §. 1. 
- Improvement, in what to oi gr" I. iv. $. 3, 4. III. vi. f. 1. 
Induſtry, wherein it conſiſts, IV. iv. F. 5. | 
Tralicus, III. viii. F. 3. e 5 
Japiter, I. i. §. 34 4+ 6. Ri. 8. 2. See G OD. 

1. | 


.Lateranus, Plautiut, B. I. c. 1. . 
Law (divine) what, II. xvi. $. 3, UI. xi. 5 1. Xxiv. 8.2. 5 
Lesbius, III. xx. 

- Life a thing indifferent, II. vi. F, x. 

Logic, its uſe, I. vii. I. xvii. §. 1. 

Love, conſiſtent only with A "Ea IT. Xxii. $. T. 


Man, a ſpectator and MST of the works of God, B. I. c. 
vi. S. 4. not made for an inactive life, I. x. $. 2. his good 
conſiſts in a due regulation of the choice, I. viii. §. 2. XXV. 
§. 1.— is poſſefied of free will, I. xvii. F. 2. ix. 5. 2.— 

part of a commonwealth, II. v. S. 4. 1. $. 1. IV. vii, 5 
2. how preſerved and how deſtroyed, II. ix, §. 2. —his end 
to follow God, I. xxx.—formed to change his abode, III. 
Xxiv. $. 1 his nature gentle, ſociable, and faithful, IV. + 


S. 13. v. $. 2. Man not the maſter of wan, IV. i, 5. 12. 
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Hcoriage inconfitent with the © yaic profe non, HI. xxs, * . 
——recammcuded, III. vii. $. 3.” Axi. 9. 24 
Maſter, who, I. Trix. 3- 9. IL . 
Maximus, III. vii. . | e Gt. 


Money, not a good, IL. xvi Sr. 


Neatuh recommended, B. UL <1; 6.5. 1. a. 8.2.3. 
Mera, I. i. 5. 8. "Ws 8.3. : 


0 - 
Oftentation reproved, B. III. c. Kii. $ CY. xiv. 8. 2. i. 
§. 2, 2. XXIV. 9. 7. 


=? | 1 
Patience the gift of God, B. I. e. vi. g. 5. kl. vi. f. 3 III. 
viii. 5. 2 n 
Phil;ſophers what they ought to ſtudy, 1. 4. 8. 6. 5 §. 1. 8 
xiv. F. is III. 1 8 2. — how treated, IL. xi. $. a. UL 
viii. 5. \ 


Plato, 1. vil. N. IL xvii. 5. 1, 2,—diretts prayer, II. 
xviii. 5. 4 s 
Pleaſure 2 yok II. xi. $. 3-—an attendant ef on virtue, III. 

vii. 5. 3. 
Polemo, III. 2 ; "IM 
Poverty not an evil, It. xvii 5. 1. IV vi. 5. 1. 
Prayer recommended; II. xvii. S. 4 5. III. xxi. $. x 
Principles dependent on externals, I. xi. $. 3.the 4 | 
rule of action, I. xviii. 1. III. ix. §. I 
Providence, inſtances of its wiſdom and goodnchs, 1. vi. $. 1, 2, 
3 —Khoſe unſtancee proofs of a God, #. 
- things to the beſt men, III. xv. S. 1. 
Pſeudominos, II. xvii. 
Pyrrho, I. xxvil. 


Ten ridiculed, J. xvii. ö. a2. 


Querrelling reproved, B. IV. 2 8. Ty fs 


l equal im Dads aA I. e. Ki. 8. | 


2.—contemplates 
itſclf, I. xx. „. 1,—appointed to a proper uſe of the appeare 
ances of things, I. XA. F. 1 


| Reſignation ah mona 1. 1. 8. 1. II. xvi. §. 3. IV. i. S. 13. 
Revenge reproved, II. 8. 


Rufus, I. ix. 8. III. Ns 4. vii. Xxiii. . — his anſwer to 
Thraſeas, I, i. y,—to Epictetus, I. vi. 4. 
8 
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Self-interef the univerſal motion of action, B. I. c. xix. $2. _ 


natural, I. xxii, 3. Thy 2. i. — the ground of piety, L 
" AXVi1. 1. II. xxii. 2. 


Sceptics ridiculed, I. xxvii. 2, | 8 

Shame, (falſe) reproved, III xxiv. 5. xxvi. 1. 

Sickneſs not an evil, III. xx. i.—its uſe, III. x. 1. 

Socrates, his reſignation to the divine will, I. iv. 4.— —a eiti- 
n of the world, L ll. 3,—kis Pesch 0 his 3 Ss, b. 


1 


The IN D E X. ; 
"EY III. i. 4. xxiii. 1. — began by the examinati- 
— of words, I. xvii. z. —always preſerved the ſame couns 
tenance, I. XIV. 4. — forbids an unexamined life, I. xxvi. 
35 HL 4. — his excuſe of the jailor, I. xxix. 1% 
whether he writ any thing, IT. i.—his pleaſantry at his tri- 
al, II. v. — wrote hymns in priſon, II. vi. 2. — made his 
Opponent bear witneſs to him, II. xii. 2. XXVI. 2, ——_ 
his chaſtity, II. xvii. 4. — never provoked in a diſputey 
II. xii. 2.—never quarrelled, nor ſuffered others to quar- 
rel, IV. v. r. — author of confutation, III. xiv. 4, — 
"his modeſty, III. xxiii. 1. IV. viii. 5. — his neatnef, 
: IV. xi. 3.—his courage, IV. i. 18. — in what manner he | 
loved his children, III. xxiv. 4. IV. i. 18. — diſobey- 
ed the thirty tyrants, IV. i. 18.—his anſwer about his 7 
rial, I. xzix. - when adviſed to prepare for his trial, II. 
1.—to Crito, IV. i. 18. 
Solicitude the effect of ignorance, II. xii. 1. xvi. 1. 
Solitude a ſtate of repoſe and freedom, I. xii- 2. IV. iv. 3.,—to. 
be rendered agreeable by contemplation, . and dependence 


on God, III. xiv. 1. 


Soul, a portion of the divine eſſence, I. xiv. 1. vii. 2. | It 
viii. 2.— never — deprived of truth, I. Wil I, II. 
. | | - £5 
Spartans, I. ii. T“. : 
Sura, III. xvii. THT 
T . | 
Thankſgiving recommended, Bud. 3. Iv. 5. Xii. 1. xi. 
3 II. xxii. x, III. v. 1. * iv. 1, vii. @ | 
1 Thrafeus, J. i. A. | v. 4 % 4 
ih p Veſpaſian, 1. „ - "i 
$187 - Pulgar to be avoided, III. xvi. 2. . = j 
5 
1 World, a ſyſtem compoſed of men and God, I. ix. 1. —ONE 
0 great city, III, xxiv.' 1. 3. — hath a governor, II. xiv, gs 
Fl Waorſvip, (divine): recommended, III. vii. 3. IV. iv. 3 
[4/8 2 
0 Zeno, B. I. Ce xx. 1 xiii. 2. IV. VIII. 4 · 
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